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If it were not inconsistent with the 
maxims and management of the Panora- 
MA, the present would be a favourable op- 
portanity for displaying that spirit of 
research, that’ power of recondite learn- 
ing, which among some is prized as the 
very acme of science, and among others 
is branded with the odious name of pe- 
dantry. A history of public Tostitu- 
tions founded in favour of the studious 
and inquisitive, would comprize matter 
of the earliest record: it would—it 
must, to be complete—include the first 
ages of the civilized world; and searce- 
ly would the animosities, and divisions, 
and wars, of mankind--those incessant 
and fruitful themes of history—be able 
to maintain the priority which they 
have always claimed ; and which has 
too readily been granted them, by the 
writers of narrative, and the incautious 
among their readers, 

The Mosaic writings do not indeed 
explicitly and openly state the existence 
of Public Libraries, distinguished, or 
distinguishable, as such: yet, if we 
regard the names of places as any indi- 
Vou, VIII. No. 48, Lit. Pan, N.S: Sept, 1, 


cation of their purpose and destination, 
the inference cannot be denied, though 
the evidence has usually been over- 
looked, 

That there was a national Repository 
for national documents under the direc- 
tion of Moses, in the Wilderness, and 
under the custody of his brother Aaron, 
appears highly probable—from the spe- 
cial charge given concerning the safe 
custody of the original copy of the 
law;—from the various documents em- 
ployed in the compilation of the sacred 
text,—from the appeal made by Joshua 
to an authority, an ancient authority, 
more than ordinarily authentic, under the 
title of the “book of Jasher,’—from 
the allusions te the pieces written by 
“those who spake in proverbs,”’—from 
quotations of such pieces; not omitting 
the words and works of Balaam the 
soothsayer,—from the civil records of 
the Israelites, of which we have trans- 
cripts; and from the saceraotal accounts 
of their public affairs, which appear to 
have formed a separate department. 
That this library was continued after- 
wards, under the kings of Israel and 
Judah, is very credible ; and Whiston 
had strong probabilities on his side, 
when he conjectured that Nehemiah re- 
stored the custom, when he restored Je- 
rusalem and the temple; though it may 
be thought uncertain whether Josephus 
(as Mr. W. supposed) were allowed by 
the favour of Titus to avail himself of 
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documents taken by the Roman con- 
queror from that sacred repository. 

It must be added, that the preserva- 
tion of public records was an important 
duty of the priesthood among the Egyp- 
tians; and the same may be said of the 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan, if the 
opinion of a learned writer be well 
founded,* that the nome of a town in 
Judea “ or the Oraele,” for- 
merly—i.e. before the days of Joshua, 
called Airiath-sepher, or * the city of 
the book,’ was a seat of learning, a 
college, or university ; in short a repo- 
sitory for books, or a library.t 


* Sacred Geography, Index, sub voce, 


Joshua, xv. 15. 

+ Osymanduas, king of Egypt, is said to 
have been the first who established a public 
library for that country. According to Dio- 
dorns it was built in his palace, and had over 
the door this inseription ¥YXHZ TATPEION, 
The Repository for Medicines of the Soul. 

Scripture speaks of a library of the kings of 
Persia, Ezra v. 17. vi. |. under the term the 
house of rolls, i.e. of records: but, what it 
contained beside, is only matter of conjecture. 
The second of Esdras mentions a library 
built by Nehemiah, in which were deposited 
the books of the prophets, of David, and the 
letters of the kings of the nation. 

The library of Pisistvatus was transported 
by Xerxes into Persia ; but was brought back to 
Athens, long afterwards, by Seleucus Nicanor. 

Constantine and his successors, collected a 
magnificent /ibrary at Constantinople ; which 
in the eighth century amounted to 300,000 
volumes ; among them was a copy of the 
Iliad and Odyssey written in letters of gold, 
on the skin of a serpent. 

The foundation of the Vaticanlibrary was 
laid in 1450 by Pope Nicholas. It was de- 
stroyed in the sacking of Rome by the Con- 
stable Bourbon: but was restored, by Pope 
Sixtus V. One of the most complete libraries 
in Europe was that erected by Cosmo de Me- 
dicis at Florence: over its gate was written 
LABOR ABSQUE LABORE 

The Bodleian library at Oxford, certainly, 
as a private institution, exceeds that of any 
country: it was built on the foundation of 
that of Duke Humphrey: it was opened in 
1602 ; and has since been greatly increased by 
private and public donations, 


To what extent such collections might be 
enlarged, in those early days, we have no 
means of knowing; but, we know, that in 
later ages the spirit of emulation was not 
wanting between crowned heads on the 
subject of national libraries; and that the 
Ptolemys of Egypt forbad the exportation 
of papyrus (whence our word paper) ; 
which obliged the kings of Pergamus, 
their rivals in book-collecting, to have 
recourse to dressed skins, called perga- 
mena, (whence our word parchment), 
The Egyptian collection at Alexandria, 
it is understood, comprised upwards of 
four hundred thousandt volumes: an 
immense treasure, had it reached our 
days! Atheus and Rome, also had their 
libraries; royal and individual, The 
early Christian Churches preserved the 
records of their transactions, for the in- 
formation of their successors, and dili- 
gently collected those of others; and it 
is, in part, to the library of Pamphilus, 
accumulated at Cesarea, that we owe 
our acquaintance with so much of Chris- 
lian history as is preserved in the works 
of Eusebins, That Library, Jerom 
compared to the collections of Demetrius 
Phalareus, aud Pisistratus: how justly, 
we cannot tell ; but, certainly, it was ho- 
novrable to the Christian student, and 
to Christianity. 

Notwithstanding these instances of li- 
terary munificence, the acquisition of 
books, as the means of information, was 
attended with great expedse and incon- 
venience, till the noble Art of Printing 
rendered them accessible, perhaps, in 4 
greater degree, to private persons, than 
they had formerly been to the most 
powerful monarchs. It will be recol- 
lected, also, that the number of copies 
produced by the press, and brought 
into circulation at once, was much grea- 
ter than could be issued together, when 
every copy was the work of a scribe, 
So large an edition as five hundred writ- 
ten copies could not be distributed at 
the same time; but, by the present 
mode of publication, they are dispersed 
far and wide, in much fe time than 
one tenth part of the number could be, 
antiently. 

In proportion as the impediments to 


t Aulus Gellius says seven hundred thow- 
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the formation of literary collections were 
removed, the disposition of the intel- 
ligent to that gratification was strength- 
ened; and, under these circumstances, 
would display itself in all countries, 
and with accelerated avidity. Science 
quickly found the advantage; discove- 
ries Or improvements were instantly 
communicated ; every nation found it- 
self speedily on a par with its neigh- 
hours; and the teri “literary world,” 
no longer a merely ideal conception, 
or a dead letter, assumed a reality, an 
animation, an energy, which was felt 
inall parts; from the genial climes of 
Italy to the frozen latitudes of the 
Arctic Circle. 


The object of collectors now became 
divided into distinct departments: one 
of them continued to be that of Manu- 
scripts ; the other that of Printed Books, 
Unhappily fur the succeeding ages of 
literary enquiry, those editors who had 
caused certain works to be printed, too 
generally, afterwards treated the manu- 
scripts, copies which had formed the 
basis of their editions, with indifference, 
not to say, with disregard, They sup- 
posed that all advantages which could 
be obtained from those copies had been 
obtained: they, therefore, were neglect- 
ed, were forgotten, were consumed by 
damps, became the prey of worms, suf- 
fered a thousand different mischances, 
were lost and heard of no more. In- 
stead, then, of being able to ascertain 
with what skill, and what fidelity, those 
learned editors had availed themselves of 
the authorities they possessed; we are 
now restricted to the determinations of 
their jndgment; we are limited to the 
choice they made of texts and read- 
ings, without being able to e-amine the 
motives of that choice, They may have 
exercised the soundest discretion : and 
itmay be, that our reliance on their 
judgment is well warranted; but mo- 
dern critics would be infinitely better 
pleased, could they determine this for 
themselves: and, instead of undervalu- 
ing Manuscripts of antient authors al- 
ready printed, there is reason to think 
that such manuscripts would bear a still 
higher character, and esteem among 
those who are able to profit by them. 

The destruction of a great number of 


MSS. soon after the art of printing had 
multiplied books beyond calculation; has 
contributed greatly to augment the valne 
of those which remain. ‘They are not only 
greatly prized for their merits, as works, 
but a still higher value is attributed to 
them, as rarities. They have acquired 
an importance not originally their due ; 
they are the dispecta membra of for- 
mer times; and their possessors esteem 
them accordingly. We may, on this 
part of our subject, recal to the 
ininds of our readers, the importance at- 
tached to an antient MS, famous all the 
world over; we mean the copy called 
the Alexandrian, now in the British Ma- 
seum. To perpetuate this MS, by mul- 
tiplying it, the British Nation, through 
its legislature, has warranted the incurs 
ring of considerable expences; and the 
copies to be printed are fac simile, line 
for line, letter for letter, erasure for era- 
sure, with all possible exactness, 

When original editions of valuable 
works, printed, were but small; and 
when, of course, the copies were sub- 
ject to all the accidents of time and 
place, those which escaped, beeame ra- 
rities of no inconsiderable value, Not 
that they were always just/y appreci- 
ated by the curious ; the spirit of emus 
lation and rivalry attached an ideal 
importance to them ; and the satisfac- 
lion of possessing a unique, was great- 
ly enhanced by that consciousness which 
glows not in the bosom only, but to the 
fingers’ ends of a genuine and wealthy 
Bibliomaniac. 

Wedo not say that anationshould be in- 
fected with the delightful phrenzy, which 
dazzles the understanding of virtuoso col- 
lectors. A nation does not collect for the 
sake of collecting. Books of mere curiosi-« 
ty, are not its object ; though in pursuing 
its object, it often collects books of mere 
curiosity.* But a nation cannot be ac- 


* In the Memoirs of the French [nstitut, 
Vol. i. p. 664, are reflections to this purpose : 
—* The knowledge of books is of two kinds ; 
one kind contemplates scarcely any thing but 
the outside of a book, its form and size; in 
order to value it according to its date, aceord- 
ing to the appearance of the impression, or of 
certain notes, and sometimes merely accord- 
ing to a typographical error, or to such quali- 
ties as give it a place among rare and curioug 
works, and fix its pecuniary value at a high 
rate, The other kind of knowledge consiste 
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cused of misapplying public money when 
it purchases works of information— 
works necessary to the promotion of li- 
beral studies—to the determination of 
dubious points of history, its own his- 
tory, in the first place—to the acquiring 
of a more general acquaintance with 
human nature, of a deeper insight into 
the human heart and manners—in short, 
of more correct ideas on the maxims and 
the character of past ages—of distant 
climes, and of—those leading nations, or 
societies, which, by tradition, by imita- 
tion, or by emulation, retain no small 
infinence over our own times, and our 
own conceptions, 

The unthinking may demand, of what 
use is that critical acquaintance with the 
words and terms of a dead language— 
for instance,—the Latin, which some 
spend their lives in acquiring >—But, 
these do not know, or at least, they do 
not consider, that the Romans having 
extended their dominion throughout Eu- 
rope, we not only, at this day, retain 


in an acquaintance with books which are the 
most instructive, those which present their 
subjects in the clearest light, or most pro- 
foundly treated ; those in which it is possible 
to trace a science from its origin, to accompany 
it in its developements, an: to follow it to its 
perfection Beyond all doubt, it were much 
to be desired, that both these species of know- 
ledge were constantly combined: experience 
demonstrates that this is rarely the case: and 
farther, experience shews that the first of the 
two kinds has been more cultivated than the 
second. We pos-ess on the subject of rare 
and curious books, on the antiquities and 
genius of literature much more copious instruc- 
tions than on the subject of books, best adapt- 
ed to convey fundamental and profound 
principles of the sciences. If we enquire 
the cause of this difference, perhaps, we may 
find it, in the passion of men of wealth and 
vanity for the acquisition of books, which, 
eiter all they could not use. They determive 
on forming a library, in other words, a collec- 
tion of objects, having the form of books, but, 
in fact, nothing more than an assemblage of 
rarities, curiosities, not for perusal, hut to be 
looked at with a distant respect, or to be 
sbewn with self-complacency and ostentation ; 
and further, as it is almost always the fancies 
of the wealthy which direct the enquiries and 
labours of their agents, it can occasion Do sur- 
prise that such persons should point out to 
men of affluence, what is rare, in such or 
such places, or should bo st of what they had 
themsrlves had the good fortune to collect, 
rather thon direct to the most vluable !abours 
of the learned, which wou'd bear no price, and 
eensequently could yield little or no profit. 
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much of their language intermingled in 
what we think our own, but many of our 
maxims whether of jurisprudence or of 
property, are founded on those which 
had been established among the Ro 
mans. If any doubt this, let them exa. 
mine the principles of navigation law, as 
acknowledged among the civilized states 
and, indeed, whatever is 
usually comprized under the general 
term of the ** law of nations,’’ is evi- 
dence to this effect. The critical in- 
vestigation of Terence and Plautus, of 
Virgil and Ovid, does not terminate on 
those authors; it contributes to a more 
accurate acquaintance with the language, 
generally ; and a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the language does not—at 
least, ought not—to terminate in mere 
amusement, or mere philology ; it bears 
an important aspect on the concerns of 
life, 

If we advert to the Greek language 
and writers, the same observation holds 
good: Demosthenes is instructive as a 
politician; bat, he is also exemplary as 
an orator; Iseeus and Lysias elucidate 
the domestic manners of the Greeks; 
but, they are also models of forensic 
pleading: it is, therefore, well worth 
our while to understand them correctly, 
Nor does the usefulness of an accurate 
acquaintance with Greek learning termi- 
nate here. All know, who know any 
thing, that our Religion itself, is not na- 
tive; that we derive it from a foreign 
source; that the language in which it is 
conveyed to us is the Greek ; and that 
we cannot undeystand the terms of it, 
as they were understood in the days 
when the volumes which contain it, were 
composed ; and as they were accepted by 
the sacred writers who employed them, 
without much examination, and more or 
less of a critical acquaintance with those 
terms, their application, and import, 
elsewhere. In vain may the ignorant 
pretend to communicate that which they 
do not possess, ‘The plain fact is, 
that whatever advantages they derive 
from natural talent, they do labour to 
improve them, as well as they can ; and 
the ingenuous among them never hesi- 
tate to regret that they bad not enjoyed 
opportunities of superior and more ap- 
propriate instruction. 


These sentiments are so generally ace 
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cepted and established among the civi- | 


lized part of mankind, that it were 
time misapplied to urge further argu- 
ments in support of them, It were 
much better to appeal at once to the 
practice of all the nations around us, It 
may be said, that the Vatican must 
have a library ; it is the head-quarters 
of a certain branch of the Christian 
Church ;—aud the library at Milan, 
now so distinguished, being founded by 
a Cardinal, may he referred to the 
same influence. Germany boasts of its 
libraries; every city and every state :— 
but especially the principal sovereignties 
have exerted themselves to support Bib- 
lical Establishments. France has a 
noble library, and a noble use some of 
her literati have made of it, The north- 
ern states value highly the literary trea- 
sures they have been able to obtain. 
Holland, and Denmark, and Sweden, 
and of late, Russia. The importance 
of such acquisitions is acknowledged, 
too, by the very Americans ; and dAme- 
rica lays no duty on the importation of 
books! It is true, that, as yet, Ame- 
ricans who desire an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with science, seek it in Britain; 
and those who are sufficiently liberal to 
speak freely, lament, that, at home, 
they will not enjoy the same opportuni- 
ties for consulting works of learning. 
The searce, the uncommon, the unique 
in Europe, it can hardly be expected, 
should be frequent in ‘America. We 
must speak plainly; America is doing 
alin her power ; the imperfections she 
labours under are not the fault of her 
will: she affects to be the patroness of 
science. In time she may realize her 
pretentions, 


We might congratulate our countrymetr 
on the number of learned and scientific 
foreigners which, since the return of 
peace, has visited our island. The 
public papers have been filled with ac- 
counts of those illustrious statesmen aud 
princes, who for purpeses of national 
benefit have sojourned among us, They 
had political advantages in view; but, 
if the list of literati, which for pur- 
poses connected with their literary pur- 
suits, have crossed the sea, were equally 
in cireulation, the public would be gra- 
tified both with the number and the 


eminence of their guests, And by 
what attractions have they been drawn ? 
Not by bare walls surely, nor by empty 
shelves :—but by the general state of 
science—the facilities to be met with 
in behalf of their studies—the inte~ 
resting communications to which they 
might obtain access : inshurt, by the hiv- 
ing men of knowledge with whom an 
acquaintance is equally honourable and 
advantageous ; and by the accumulated 
treasures of learning, the labours of 
past ages, preserved by the munificence 
of founders, curators, trustees, and 
other officers, and superintended by the 
official dignitaries of the church, of the 
state, or of particular bodies and so- 
cieties. And how shall we continue (or 
increase) this attraction? Not by los- 
ing Opportunities of augmenting our 
stores of science ;—not by suffering 
such advantages to escape, as incident or 
accident may submit to our determina- 
tion. An occasion lost, is lost for ever : 
Time never turns his forelock once 
more to those who have not discretion to 
discern, or dexterity to seize it, in the 
first instance, 


That the British Museum is the pro- 
per institution to receive such a valuas* 
ble accession as the library of Dr, Bur 
ney, which is the subject of the Report 
to which these hints are introductory, 
admits of no question: and if it be trae, 
as private information assures us, that 
the present addition happily supplies de- 
ficiencies Im an important part of that 
national establishment, then, the learned 
world, and the public, bave a further 
cause of congratulating themselves 
on possessing it. Itis due, also, to the 
inemory of a scholar, like Dr. Burney, 
to insist op the additional value conferred 
by his own notes and references, marked 
in such books as he had carefully 
rused, Speaking our own opinion, 
there are few books in our library that 
we value equally with those which have 
been in the prior possession of gentle* 
men, who, as critics, have adorned the 
margin with their notes and corrections, 
They are indices of no mean esteem, and 
usually supply omissions or suggest il« 
lustrations, which equally gratify and 
instruct succeeding readers, It is well 
known, that the friends of Professor 
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Porson did not think it unworthy of 
him, or of them, to examine every vo- 
lume in the library of the Londou In- 
Stitution, that he had perused : certainly 
such notes cannot be laboured, but they 
may be ingenious; they may suggest an 
Opluion, though they seidom can state the 
grounds of it, The same was the cus- 
tom of Bentley, and of many others of 
our most distinguished scholars, 

It can hardly be supposed that a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, selected from a 
body of legislator, like that of the 
House of Commons, however well, and 
even classically educated, as classics go 
at the Universities, should deem them- 
selves qualified to sit in judgment, and 
to pronounce a verdict on the age of 
MSS, and the excellence of their read- 
ings. Neither can much in the way of 
opiuion be looked for from them on the 
merit of Fragmenta Scenica Greca: 
On the Fragmenta of a Modern Stage*, 
perhaps they may have their sentiments ; 
but the Greek Theatre is quite another 
affair. The Committee might, however, 
in our humble conception, have given 
some farther explanation to the House 
on the subject of the extensive collec- 
tion of Newspapers included in this h- 
brary. They do aot say whether they are 
all English, or whether some among them 
may not be foreign, Newspapers form 
important documents for future his- 
torians ;—not that every article in them 
is true;—we know well that many a 
paragraph is composed by party spleen, 
in order to discompose an opposite party. 
Nevertheless, there are usually refe- 
rences to a number of particulars which 
mark the character of, and the attend- 
ances on, the leading events of their 
times. These afford much cause for re- 
flection, and contribute to guide the de- 
termination of a writer acquainted with 
his subject. They lead him to express 
his convictions with caution; or to 
choose other terms in which to convey 
them, from those which otherwise he 
might have preferred; and this is no 
small advantage to his reader, and con- 
sequently to the general truth of history. 


Another reflection cannot but occur 
to our readers ;—they have seen in 


* The preseat state of Drury Lane Theatre 
to wit. 
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our pages numerous instances of the 
junctions of libraries, and museums of 
various kinds, in foreign countries ; 
On the principle of vis unifa fortior, 
this is extremely judicious, We cer. 
tainly feel no hostile emotion against 
those lustitutions ; but, we acknowledge 
a certain kind of jealousy for the emi- 
nenee—perbaps, the super-eminence, of 
ourown Britain, in such pursuits, This 
competition is no bloody war; this con. 
test, makes uo widows, no orphans ; it 
is a pacific engagement, that costs no 
tears, though it may cost a few guineas, 
It springs no mine, it opens no breach, 
except on the purse ; and that, at the 
same time, it contributes to repair, Let 
it not be thought, that the reputation of 
a country for eminence in literature and 
the arts, is a barren reputation, There 
always must be inthe mind of man a 
consciousness of that moral predomie 
aance, which no wise statesman will de- 
spise: it produces effects even amidst 
the intricacies of political agitation, 
The character of a nation will often ac- 
complish more than intrigue; a few 
words in argument from a man of 
known integrity aud veracity, bas many 
atime given a turn to discussions of the 
utmost importance ; and by preserving 
the public peace, when in danger, or by 
terminating the horrors of war, has 
saved the lives of thousands, and_ has 
prevented expences beyond calculation, 
And how shall this ascendancy be ac- 
quired, if not by cultivating the liberal 
sciences as national benefits, and by af- 
fording to the minds of ingenious and 
intelligent youth the means of complet 
ing ther studies, and of qualifying 
themselves for those stations to which 
they may be called, by the direction of 
Providence, and by the voice of their 
country. 


On the pecuniary value of this col- 
lection we say nothing: it must be in 
some measure ideal, Such learning can- 
not be estimated by the yard or by the 
pound ; and yet, it was necessary that 
some rule should be adopted; that some 
estimate should be formed. It is pro- 
bable, that, when the whole cost comes 
to be adjusted—when the duplicates, 
the supernumeraries, and others, are dis- 
posed of, that the entire expense will be 
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but moderate. We close, therefore, 
with repeating a sentiment analogous to 
some already suggested ;—what would 
the Sovereigns who patronized learning 
in ancient days, have given for the ac- 
quisition of such an accession to their 
libraries ? The prince who deposited a 
hundred talents in pledge with a Gre- 
cian state as security for a copy of cer- 
tain works, would not have scrupled the 
purchase of this library at a liberal 
price. The value of works of credit 
is now well and generally understood ; 
it is rising; and it must continue to 
rise. We have hinted at some of the 
drains by which the number of such 
works will be continually diminishing ; 
and in proportion to their scarcity, 
will be their price. All who have at- 
tended the sales of such works, must 
be well aware of the comparison of 
prices within the last fifty years ; and 
this we will venture to say,—that, if 
this collection had not been bought 
now, at its present price, to purchase 
such another would cost much more, 
should the attempt be made, and the 
purchase be found possible, some years 
hence, 


The Committee, to whom the Petition of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, sub- 
mitting to the House the propriety of 
purchasing the Collection of the late Dr. 
Burney, for the use of the Public, was 
referred, 


Have directed their attention, in the first 
place, to inquiring into the component 
parts or principal classes of literature, of 
which this library consists; secondly, into 
their value; and thirdly, as to the import- 
ance of purchasing the whole, at the public 
charge, for the purpose of adding it to the 
collection, now existing in the British Mu- 
seum, having ascert.ined, that Dr. Burney's 
executor was unwilling toscparate one por- 
tion from the rest, or to treat for the sale of 
the collection otherwise than as entire and 
undivided, 

One of the large classes consists of ma- 
nuscripts of classical and other ancient au- 
thors ; among which that of Homer's Iliad, 
formerly belonging to Mr. Towneley, holds 
the first place in the estimation of all the 
very competent judges, who were exam- 
ined by your committee; although not 
supposed to be older than the latter 
part of the thirteenth or beginning of 


the fourteenth century, it is considered as 
being of the earliest date of the Mss. of 
Homer's Iliad known to scholars, and may 
be rated as superior to any other, which 
now exists, at least in England; itis also 
extremely richin scholia, which have been 
hitherto but partially explored. 

There are two copies of the series of 
Greek Orators, probably written in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, of which 
that upon vellum was brought to this coun- 
try by Mr, Cripps and Dr. Clarke, and is 
esteemed as extremely valuable: an ac- 
count of the Orations, contained in it, was 
drawn up by Dr. Raine, late master of the 
Charter-house, and of the collations, which 
he had made in comparing it ‘with the Al- 
dine edition. 

This manuscript of the Rhetoricians is 
indeed one of the most important manu- 
scripts ever introduced into this country, 
because it supplies more lacune than any 
other manuscript; there is contained in it 
a portion of [saus, which has never been 
printed: there is only one printed oration 
of Lycurgus in existence, which is imper- 
fect, aud this manuscript completes it; 
there isalsoan oration of Dinarchus, which 
may be completed from this manuscript. 

Among the rarer manuscripts in the col- 
lection, there are two beautiful copies of 
the Greek Gospels, of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries. The Geography of Ptolemy is 
another of the finest Mss. enriched with 
maps, which, although not older than the 
fifteenth century, yet, from thecircumstance 
of all the other known. copies of this work 
in the original language being in the col- 
lection of different public libraries abroad, 
the possession of this copy is rendered par- 
ticularly desirable. There is likewise a 
valuable Latin manuscript of the Comedies 
of Plautus, written in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, containing twenty plays; which is a 
much Jarger number than the copies al- 
ready in the Museum, or those in foreign 
libraries in general contain, most of which 
have only six or eight, and few, comparae 
tively speaking, more than twelve plays. 
A beautifal and correct manuscript of Cal- 
limachus of the fifteenth century; a very 
fine copy of Pappas Alexandrinus’ collec- 
tion of Mathematical Treatises, of similar 
date; and a manuscript of the Asinus Au- 
reus of Apuleius, an author of extreme 
rarity, deserve also particular notice. The 
whole number of manuscripts amount to 
about 385, but those above mentioned are 
the most important and valuable. 

Exclusive of the manuscripts already 
noticed, there is a very large number of 
Memoranda and Criticisms, in Dr. Burrey's 
own hand (exclusive of the Fragmenta 
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Scenica Greeea, and books with Dr. Bur- 
ney'’s own notes); three or four articles of 
which seem nearly prepared for the press. 
In this part of the collection, there are se- 
veral smal! Lexicons of the Greek Dialects, 
with numerous remarks on ancient authors; 
the merit of which, though certainly con- 
siderable, can only be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by patient investigation. 

There are also many original letters of 
Isaac Casaubon, who maintained an ex- 
tensive correspondence with many of the 
learned men of his time, whose letters to 
Casaubon ha:e never been published. 

Among the printed books, the whole 
number of which is from 13,000 to 14,000 
volumes, the most distinguished branch 
cousists of the collection of Greek dramatic 
‘authors, which are arrauged so as to pre- 
sent every diversity of text and commen- 
tary at one view; each play being bound 
up singly, and in so complete but expen- 
sive a manner, that it has occasioned the 
sacrifice of two copies of every edition, and 
in some instances of such editions as are 
very rare: the same arrangement has also 
been adopted with regard to Harpocration, 
and some of the Greek grammarians; and 
both the editions of, and anuotations npon, 
Terentianus Maurus, are particularly co- 
pious and complete, It appears indeed, 
that this collection « outains the first edition 
of every Greek Classic, and several of the 
scarcest amoung the Latins, and that the 
series of Grammarians, Lexicographers, 
and Philological writers, in both languages, 
is unusually complete. The books are re- 
presented to be generally in good, though 
notin whit may be styled brilliant, condi- 
tion ; the whole being collected by Dr. Bur- 
ney himself, from the different great hbra- 
ries, which have been of late years brought 
to sale, beginning chiefly with the Pinel!i 
Collection. 


To enable the house to form an opinion 
upon this branch of the collection, your 
Committee subjoin the words of one of the 
wilnesses, whom they examined: who 
says, “ The great feature of this eminent 
scholar’s library is that part which relates 
to Greek literature, whether ancieut or 
more recent. In this respect it is probably 
the most complete ever assembled by any 
man, as it comprises all the materials requi- 
site for classical criticism. In Latin Clas- 
sics, ond in the criticism connected with 
Roman literature, it is not so copious as in 
the Greek; but nevertheless it contains a 
number of rare and valuable books, which 
would considerably evrich the stores depo- 
sited mn the Museum.” 


The same witness, with reference to the 


Dr. Burney’s Library. 


collection of Memoranda above alluded to, 
further says, 

“The books with manuscript notes may 
be divided into three portions; first, those 
which have their margivs more or less 
crowded with remarks, collations, &c. in 
the hand-writing of many very eminent 
scholars, viz. Bentley, Burman, Casaubon, 
&e.; secondly, the books with manuseript 
notes by Dr. Burney. The greater portion 
of the books thus enriched, are the Greek 
Tragedians and the ancient Greek Lexico- 
graphers. To illustrate the Greek Drama, 
and to add to the stores of the ancient 
Lexicographers, Dr. Burney seems to have 
directed the greatest por of his industry; 
aud to any future edition these remarks 
and additious wonld prove a most interest 
ing acquisition. Another important por- 
tion of this collection may be called the 
Varioram Collection ; this is, perhaps, one 
of the most remarkable series of books in 
the whole library: in it, Dr. Burney has 
so brought together the comments and 
notes of many celebrated scholars upon se+ 
veral Greek, and particularly the dramatic 
writers, that at one view may be seen 
almost all that has been said in illustration 
of each author; it extends to about 300 
volumes in folio and quarto. One portion 
of this remarkable collection consists of a 
regular series of 170 volumes, eutitled Frag- 
menta Scenica, which comprises all the 
remains of the Greek dramatists, in num- 
ber not less than 300, wheresoever they 
could be traced.” 

The great copiousness of Dr. Burney’'s 
library in Greek literatare may be collected 
at once from the following comparative 
statement of the editions of several authors 
iu that collection and in the library of the 
British Museum. 


AUTHORS, &c, BRIT, MUSEUM, DR, BURNEY, 
Works entire or in part. 

Eschylus 13 edits. 47 edits, 
Anacreon 17 26 
Authologia ° 30 
Apollonius Rhodius 12 
Archimedes 
Aristeuetus 
Aristophanes. 
Atheueus 
Athenagorus 
Callimachus 
Clrysoloras 
Demetrius Phalereus 
D>mophilus 
D. mosthenes ‘ 
D on Niceus 
Et ymologicum Magnum 2 
Euripides 46 
Gaza. 
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Guomici Scriptores 6 14 
Gregorius Corinthus 1 83 
Gr gorius Nazianzenus 14 28 
Homer 45 87 
Isocrat:s 11 30 
Sophocles . 16 102 


Another, anda very different, branch of 
this collection comprises a numerous and 
rare series of Newspapers, from 1603 to 
the present time, amounting in’ the whole 
to 700 volumes, which is more ample than 
any other, that is supposed to be extant. 
A large collection of between 300 and 400 
yolumes in quarto, containing materials for 
a History of the Stage, from 1060 to the 
present time, and particulars relating to 
the biography of actors, and persons cou- 
nected with the stage, may be classed after 
these daily journals. 

Dr. Burney’s collection of Prints has 
been principally made with reference to 
this object, comprising the most complete 
series, that probably exists of theatrical 
portraits, beginning in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, which is the pe- 
riod of our earliest engravers of portraits, 
such as *Geminic, Hogenburgh, Elstracke, 
and the three Passes, aud coutinued to the 
present time. ‘The number of these thea- 
trical engravings is about 5,000, many of 
which are bound together in ten volumes; 
besides these, there are about 2,000 other 
engraved portrai’s, principally of authors, 
commentators, aud other learned persous. 

With respect to the value of the manu- 
scripts, the Homer is rated by the different 
witnesses at from 600]. to 8001., and one of 
them supposed it might even reach so bigh 
a price as 1,000L; the Greek Rhetoriciaus 
are estimated at from 3401. to 5001. ; the 
larger copy of the Greek Gospels at 2001; 
the Geography of Ptolemy at 651., aud the 
copy of Plautus at 501. One witness esti- 
mates the whole of the auci: nt manuscripts 
at upwards of 2,5001, and an eminent 
bookseller at $,0001. The set of Newspa- 
pers from the year 1603 to the preseut 
time, is valued at from 900 guineas to 
1,000). 

The books with manuscript notes, toge- 
ther with Dr, Burney’s Variorum Compila- 
tion, inciading the Fragmenta Scenica 
Graeea, are estimated by one at 1,0001., 
and by another as high as 1340].; who 
likewise computes the materials for the 
History of the Stage at 140). 

The Prints are judged to be worth the 
sum of 4501.; and the bookseller above 
referred to, who has examiued the whole 
(except the engravings) for the purpose of 
enabling the present proprietor to set a 
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value upon them, estimates the printed 
bovks in the library at 9,001, some other 
hooks iv his study adjoining, and a great 
number of tracts at 5001., and the whole, 
exclusive of the prints, at 14,5001. 

A considerable expense would necessas 
rily attend the selling of this, or any other 
library, by public auction, which usually 
amounts ether to 15 of 174 per cent. upon 
the gross produce of the sale; but your 
Commitiee having questioned the last wit- 
vess alluded to, Mr. Payue, found it to be 
his opinion, that the net money price of the 
library in question, after deducting all 
expeuses, night amount to 14,5001. 

The persons examined by your Commit- 
tee, as being particularly competeut to assist 
them in forming their judgnient, have been 
Heury Ellis, Esq. the Rev Henry H. Baber, 
and Mr. Smith, from the British Museom ; 
Richard Heber, Esq the Rev. T. PF. Dibe 
din, the Rev. J. Cleaver Bauks, Mr. Payne 
and Mr. Evaus; the substance of whose 
Testimony your Committee have endea- 
voured to put the house in possession of, 

The importance of acquiring for the Brit. 
ish Museum a librery, stored with such 
literary treasures as have been enumerated, 
is sufficiently apparent from what bas been 
already stated; but it is obvious, that in 
purchasing the eutive collection much more 
will be bought than it will be necessary to 
retain; and that a considerable number of 
the privted books being duplicates of those 
already in the British Museum, must be 
sold again; and that this cannot be done 
otherwise than at the expense of 174 per 
cent upon the produce of such. sales, 
whatever the amount may be. It is also 
to be borne in mind, that, even if the pur- 
chase should be completed without delay, 
these duplicates could uot be sorted and 
examined, so as to bring them to sale in 
the course of the present session. 

Your Committee therefore suggest, that 
for the ensuing yeer, the net amount of 
such sale (which may be estimated at from 
3,000]. to 4,0001.) should so far be refunded 
to the public, as to go in diminution of the 
annual grant to the British Museum; and 
also, that in consideration of so ample and 
costly an accession being made to the exist- 
ing stock of books, it may be proper to 
suspend or reduce, for atime, the annual 
grant of 1,0001, to the book fund, with the 
exception of such parts of that annual 
sum as are applied ia subscriptious to 
works now in the progress of publication, 

Upon the whole matter, your Commit- 
tee venture to recommend as the result of 
the best consideration, which they have 
bestowed both upou the importance and 
just value of the entire collection, that the 
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proprietor, being ready to dispose of it for 
the sum of 13,5001., it will be a very mate- 
rial addition to the public stock of literature, 
and purchased at a price, which caunot be 
deemed unreasonable. 


View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Hallam, 
Esq. 4to. 2 vols, £3 3s. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1818. 

Ir does not often fall to our lot, to 
meet with works displaying such varied 
and profound research as is contained 
iu Mr, Hallam’s important and elegant 
volumes, His object is to exhibit, in a 
series of historical dissertations, a com- 
prehensive survey of the chief cireum- 
stances that can interest a philosophical 
inquirer daring the period usually de- 
nominated the Middle Ages, that is, 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century, 
So little is extant in our language, con- 
cerning that period of the history of 
Europe, which can be depended upon 
for the accuracy of its statements, or 
for the luminous views of the historian, 
that a work of this description may 
justly be considered as supplyimg an im- 

rtant chasm in historical literature, 

Mr. H. divides his View of Europe 
into nine Chapters ; each of which com- 
pletes its particular subject, and may 
in some degree be considered as inde- 
pendent of the rest. 

The first Chapter comprises the his- 
tory of France, from the age of Clovis 
to the invasion of Naples by Charles the 
VIII. drawn from original sources. We 
extract the following masterly sketch of 
the reign and character of Charlemagne 
(A. D. 768—814) from this part of the 
work. 

The state of Italy, which had under- 
gone no change for nearly two centuries, 
was now rapidly verging to a great revo- 
lution. Under the shadow of a mighty 
name, the Greek empire had concealed 
the extent of itsdecline. That charm was 
now broken; and the Lombard kingdom, 
which had hitherto appeared the only 
competitor in the lists, proved to have 
lost its own energy in awaiting the occa- 
sion for its display. France was far more 
than a match for the power of Italy, even 
if she had not been guided by the towering 
ambition and restless activity of the son 
of Pepin. It was almost the first exploit 
of Charlemagne, after the death of his 


brother Carloman had reunited the Frank. 
ist empire under his dominion, to subju- 
gate the kingdom of Lombardy. Neither 
Pavia nor Verona, its most considerable 
cities, interposed any material delay to his 
arms; and the chief resistance he encoun- 
tered was from the dukes of Friuli and 
Benevento, the latter of whom could never 
be brought into much subjection to the 
conqueror. Italy, however, be the cause 
what it might, seems to have tempted 
Charlemagne far less than the dark forests 
of Germany. For neither the southern pro- 
vinces, nor Sicily, could have withstood 
his power, if it had been steadily directed 
against them. Even Spain hardly drew so 
much of his attention, as the splendour of 
the prize might have excited. He gained 
however a very important accession to his 
empire, by conquering from the Saracens 
the territory contained between the Pyre- 
nees and the Ebro. This was formed into 
the Spanish March, governed by the count 
of Barcelona, part of which at least must 
be considered as appertaining to France 
till the twelfth century. 

But the most tedious and difficult at- 
chievement of Charlemagne, was the re- 
duction of the Saxons. ‘The wars with this 
nation, who uccupied nearly the modern 
circles of Westphalia and Lower Saxouy, 
lasted for thirty years. Whenever the 
conqueror withdrew his armies, or even 
his person, the Saxons broke into fresh re- 
bellion; which his unparalleled rapidity 
of movement seldom failed to crush with- 
out delay. From such perseverance on 
either side, destruction of the weaker 
could alone result. A large colony of 
Saxons were finally transplanted into 
Flanders and Brabant, countries hitherto 
ill-peopled, in which their descendants 
preserved the same unconquerable spirit of 
resistance to oppression. Many fled to 
the kingdoms of Scandinavia, and ming- 
ling with the Northmen, who were just 
preparing to run their memorable career, 
revenged upon the children and subjects 
of Charlemagne the devastation of Saxony. 
The remnant embraced Christianity, their 
aversion to which had been the chief cause 
of their rebellions, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Charlemagne ; a submission, 
which even Witikind, the second Arminius 
of Germany, after such irresistible con- 
viction of her destiny, did not disdain to 
make. But they retained, in the main, 
their own Jaws; they were governed by a 
duke of their own nation, if not of their 
own election, and for many ages they were 
distinguished by their original character 
among the nations of Germany. 


The successes of Charlemagne on the 
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eastern frontier of his empire against the 
Sclavoniaus of Bohemia, and Huns or 
Avars of Pannonia, though obtained with 
Jess cost, were hardly less eminent. In 
all his wars, the newly conquered nations, 
or those whom fear had made dependent 
allies, were employed to subjugate their 
neighbours; and the incessaui waste of 
fatigue and the sword was supplied by a 
fresh population that swelled the expend- 
ing circle of dominion. [| do not know 
that the limits of the new western empire 
are very exactly defined by contemporary 
writers, nor would it be easy to appreciate 
the degree of subjection in which the Scla- 
vonian tribes were held. As an organized 
mass of provinces, regularly governed by 
imperial officers, it seems to have beeu 
nearly bounded, iu Germany, by the Elbe, 
the Saale, the Bohemian mountains, aud 
a dine drawn from thence crossing the 
Danube above Vienna, aud prolonged to 
the gulf of Istria. Part of Dalmatia was 
comprized i the Duchy of Friuli. In 
Italy, the empire exteuded not much be- 
yond the modern frontier of Naples, if we 
exclude, as was the fact, the duchy of 
Benevento from any thing more than a 
titular subjection The Spanish boundary, 
as hax beeu said already, was the Ebro. 

A seal was put to the glory of Charle- 
mague, When Leo LIL, in the name of the 
Roman people, placed npou his bead the 
imperial crowu. His father, Pepin, bad 
borve the vile of patriciau, and he had 
himself exercised, with that title, a regu- 
Jar sovereignty over Rome, Money was 
coined i bis name, aud an oath of fidelity 
was taken by the clergy aud people. But 
the appellation of Emperor seemed to place 
his authority over all his subjects on a new 
footing. It was fall of high and indefinite 
preteasion, tending to overshadow the 
free election of the Franks by a_ fictitious 
desveut from Augustus. A fresh oa h of 
fidelity to him as emperor wis demanded 
from his subjects. His own discretion, 
however, prevented hin from atiecting 
those more despotic prerogatives, which 
the imperial name might still be supposed 
to couvey. 

In analyzing the characters of heroes, 
it is hardly possible to separate altogether 
the share of fortune from their own. The 
epoch made by Charlemagne in the history 
of the world, the illustrious families which 
prided themselves in him as their progeui- 
tor, the very legends of romance, which 
are full of his fabulous exploits, have cast 
a lustre around his head, and testify the 
greatness that has embodied itself in bis 
name. None indeed of Charlemague’s 
wars can be compared with the Saracenic 


victory of Charles Martel; but that was a 
contest for freedom, his for conquest ; and 
fame is more partial to successful oggres- 
sion than to patriotic resistance. As a 
scholar, bis acquisitions were probably 
little superior to those of his unrespected 
son; aud in several points of view the 
glory of Charlemagne might be exteunated 
by an analytical dissection. But rejeeting 
a mode of julging, equally ancandid and 
fallacious, we shail find that he possessed in 
every thing that grandeur of conception, 
which distinguishes extraordinary minds. 
Like Alexander, he seemed Loin for uni- 
versal innovation: in a life restlessly active, 
we see him reforming the coinage, and es- 
tablishing the legal divisions of money; 
gathering about him the learned of every 
country ; fourding schools aud collecting 
libraries; interfering, but with the tone of 
a king, in religious controversies ; alming, 
though prematurely, at the formation of a 
naval force; attempting for the sake of 
commerce, the magnificent enterprize of 
uoning the Rhine aud Danube, and medi- 
tailing to mould the discordant codes of 
Roman and barbarian laws into an uni- 
form system. 

The great qualities of Charlemagne 
were indeed alloved by the vices of a bar- 
barian and a cooqueror. Nine wives, 
whom he divorced with very little cere- 
mony, attest the license of his private life, 
which his temperance and frugality can 
hardly be said to redeem. Unsparing of 
blood, though not constitutionally cruel, 
and wholly ind fferent to the means which 
his ansbition prescribed, he beheaded in 
one day 4,000 Saxons; an act of atro- 
cious butchery, after which bis perse- 
cuiing edicts, pronouncing the pain of 
death against those who refused baptism, 
or even who ate flesh during Lent, seem 
scarcely worthy of notice. This union of 
barbarous ferocity with elevated views of 
national improvement, might suggest the 
parallel of Peter the Great. But the de- 
grading habits, and brute violence: of the 
Moscovite place him at an immense dis- 
tance from the restorer of the empire. 

A strong sympathy for intellectual ex- 
cellence was the leading characteristic of 
Charlemagne, and this undoubtedly biass- 
ed him in the chief political error of his 
conduct, that of encouraging the power 
and pretensions of the hierarchy. But, 
perhaps, his greatest eulogy is written in 
the disgraces of succeeding times, and the 
miseries of Europe. He stands alone like 
a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the 
broad ocean, His sceptre was as the bow 
of Ulysses, which could not be drawn by 
any weaker hand. In the dark ages of 
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European history, the reign of Charle- 
magoe affords a solitary resting-place be- 
tween two long periods of turbulence and 
ignominy, deriving the advantages of con- 
trast both from those of the preceding dy- 
nasty, and of a posterity for whom he had 
formed an empire which they were un- 
worthy and unequal to maintain. 


The crusades, which produced such 
mighty changes in every part of Europe, 
are next considered at considerable 
length, in consequence of the very dis- 
tinguished share which France took in 
those enterprises. The following sketch 
of the first crusade is drawn with equal 
force and accuracy. 


Even before the violation of Palestine 
by the Saracen arms, it had beeu a pre- 
vailing custom among the Christians of 
Europe to visit those scenes rendered inte- 
resting by religion, partly through de- 
light in the effects of local association, 
partly in obedieuce to the prejudices or 
commands of superstition. These pilgri- 
mages became more frequent in later times, 
in spite, perbaps in consequence, of the 
danger and hardships which attended 
them. Fora while the Mohammedan pos- 
sessors of Jerusalem permitted or even en- 
couraged a devotion which they found lu- 
crative; but this was interrupted, when- 
ever the ferocious insolence with which 
they regarded all infidels, got the’ better 
of their rapacity. During the eleventh 
century, when from increasing superstition, 
and some particular fancies, the pilgrims 
‘were more numerous than ever, a change 
took place in the government of Palestine, 
which was over-run by the Turkish hordes 
from the north. These barbarianstreated the 
visitors of Jerusalem with still greater con- 
tumely, mingling with their Mohammedan 
bigotry, a consciousness of strength and cou- 
rage, and a scorn of the Christians, whom 
they knew only by the debased natives of 
Greece and Syria, or by these humble and 
defenceless palmers. When such insults 
became known throughout Europe, they 
excited a keen sensation of resentment 
among nations equally courageous and de- 
vout ; which, though wanting as yet any 
definite means of satisfying itself, was ripe 
for whatever favourable conjuncture might 
arise. 

Twenty years before the first crusade, 
Gregory VII. had projected the scheme of 
embodying Europe in arms against Asia; 
a scheme worthy of his daring mind, and 
which, perhaps, was never forgotten by Ur- 
ban II. who in every thing loved to imitate 
his great r, This design of Gre- 
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gory was founded upon the supplication of 
the Greek Emperor Michael, which was 
renewed by Alexius Comnenus to Urban 
with incieased importunity. The Turks 
had now taken Nice, and threatened, from 
the opposite shore, the very walls of Con- 
stantinople. Every one knows whose hand 
held a torch to that inflammable mass of 
enthusiasm that pervaded Europe; the 
hermit of Picardy, who, roused by wit- 
nessed wrongs, and imagined visions, jours 
neyed from land to land, the apostle of an 
holy war. The preaching of Peter was 
powerfully seconded by Urban, In the 
councils of Piacenza and of Clermont, the 
deliverance of Jerusalem was eloquently 
recommended and exultingly undertaken. 
It is the will of God! was the tumultuous 
cry that broke from the heart. and lips of 
the assembly at Clermont, and these words 
afford at once the most obvious and most 
certain explanation of the Jeading princi- 
ple of the crusades. Later writers, inca- 
pable of sympathizing with the blind fer- 
vour of zeal, or anxious to find a pretext 
for its effects somewhat more congenial to 
the spirit of our times, have sought politi- 
cal reasons for that which resulted only 
from predominant affections. No sugges- 
tion of these will, I believe, be found in 
contemporary historians. To rescue the 
Greek empire from its imminent peril, and 
thus to secure Christendom from enemies 
who professed towards it eternal hostility, 
might have been a legitimate and magna- 
nimous ground of interference; but it 
operated scarcely, or not at all, upoi those 
who took the cross, Indeed it argues 
strange ignorance of the eleventh century 
to ascribe such refinements of later times 
even to the princes of that age. The 
Turks were no doubt repelled from the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople by the 
crusaders ; but this was a collateral effect 
of their euterprize. Nor had they any 
disposition to serve the interest of the 
Greeks, whom they soon came to hate, 
and not entirely without provocation, with 
almost as much animosity as the Moslems 
themselves. 

Every means were used to excile an 
epidemical frenzy, the remission of pe- 
nance, the dispensation from those prac- 
tices of self-denial which superstition im- 
posed or suspended at pleasure, the abso- 
lution of all sins, and the assurance of 
eternal felicity. None doubted that sach 
as perished in the war received immediate- 
ly the reward of martyrdom. False mira- 
cles and fanatical prophecies, which were 
never so frequent, wrought up the enthu- 
siasm to a still higher pitch, And these 
devotional feelings, which are usually 
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thwarted and balanced by other passions, 
fell in with every motive that could influ- 
ence the men of that time ; with curiosity, 
restlessness, the love of licence, thirst for 
war, emulation, ambition. Of the princes 
who assumed the cross, some probably 
from the beginning speculated upon mak- 
ing independent establishments in the 
East. In later periods, the temporal be- 
nefits of undertaking a crusade undoubt- 
edly blended themselves with less selfish 
considerations. Men resorted to Pales 
tine, as in modern times they have done to 
the colonies, inorder to redeem their fame, 
or repair their fortune. Thus Gui de Lu- 
signan, after flying from France for mur- 
der, was ultimately raised to the throne of 
Jerusalem. To the more vulgar class 
were held out inducements, which, though 
absorbed in the over-ruling fanaticism of 
the first crusade, might be exceedingly 
efficacious, when it began rather to flag, 
During the time that a crusader bore the 
cross, he was free from suit for his debts, 
and the interest of them was entirely abo- 
lished; he was exempted, in some in- 
stances at least, from taxes, and placed 
under the protection of the church, so 
that be could not be impleaded in any 
civil court, except in criminal charges, or 
questions relating to land. 

None of the sovereigns of Europe took 
apart in the first crusade; but many of 
their chief vassals, great part of the infe- 
rior nobility, and a countless maltitude of 
the common people. The priests left their 
parishes, and the monks their cells; aud 
though the peasantry were then in general 
bound to the,soil, we find no check given 
totheir emigration for this cause. Num- 
bers of women and children swelled the 
crowd; it appeared a sort of sacrilege to 
repel any oue from a work which was con- 
sidered as the manifest design of Provi- 
dence. Butif it were lawful to interpret the 
willof Providence by events, few under- 
takings have been more branded by its 
disapprobation than the crusades. So 
many crimes and so much misery have 
seldom been accumulated in so short a 
space, as in the three years of the first 
expedition. We should be warranted by 
contemporary writers in stating the loss of 
the Christians alone during this period at 
nearly a million: but, at the least compu- 
tation, it must have exceeded half that 
number. ‘To engage in the crusade, and 
to perish in it, were almost synonymous. 
Few of those myriads who were mustered 
in the plains of Nice returned to gladden 
their friends in Europe, with the story of 
their triumph at Jerusalem. Besieging 
alternately and besieged in Antioch, they 


drained to the lees the cup of misery: 
three hundred thousand sat down before 
that place, next year there remained but 
a sixth part to pursne the enterprize. But 
their losses were least in the field of bate 


prowess was coustautly displayed; the 
augel of Asia, to apply the bold language 
of our poet, high and unmatchable, where 
her rival was uot, became a fear; and the 
Christian lances bore all before them in 
their shock from Nice to Antioch, Edessa 
and Jerusalem. It was here, where their 
triumph was consummated, that it was 
stained with the most atrocious massacre ; 
not limited to the hour of resistance, but 
renewed deliberately even afier that fa- 
mous penitential procession to the Holy 
Sepulchre, which might have calmed their 
ferocious dispositions, if through the mis- 
guided enthusiasm of the enterprize, it 
had not been rather calculated to excite 
them. 


The result of all this slaughter was the 
acquisition of little more than the mari- 
time parts of Syria. The territories of 
the most powerful Latin States in the 
East, in their most flourishing days, 
never extended more than a few leagues 
from the sea. Within the barrier of 
Mount Libanus their arms might be 
feared, but their power was never esta- 
blished ; and the pseudo-prophet con- 
tinned to be invoked in the mosques of 
Aleppo and Damascus. 

We passs the view of the political 
relations between England and France, 
from the time of Edward III. to the 
reign of Henry VI, The military events 
of that period are doubtless familiarto 
our readers; but, in justice to Mr, 
Hallam, we must say that he has nar- 
rated the circumstances that induced 
Edward III, to claim the throne of 
France, with greater accuracy and mi- 
nuteness than we remember to have seen 
in any modern French or English his« 
torian. 

Closely connected with the history of 
France is the Feudal System, of which 
our author has treated in the. second 
chapter of his work, Inquiries into 
the antiquities of this branch of juris 
prudence, occupied more attention in 
the last age than in the present; and 
their dryness Mr, H. thinks may prove 
repulsive to many readers. They ouly, 
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sometimes been, in the investigation of 
this difficult subject, can appreciate the 
value of this chapter; which, although 
there is ‘no reyal road to the study of 
law,’ Mr. H. has succeeded in divest- 
ing of much of the tedium necessarily 
incident to the discussion of such an tu- 
tricate subject. The feudal system 
forms an important branch of historical 
knowledge, not only from its influence 
upon our own constitution, but also 
from the cireumstance, that one of the 
parties, which at present divide a 
neighbouring kingdom, professes to ap- 
peal to the original principles of its 
monarchy, as they subsisted before the 
subversion of the feudal polity. 

In bis analysis of this system, Mr. 
Hallam first considers the various te- 
nures of land that obtained, the con- 
stitution of theantient Frank monarchy, 
the establishments of feudal tenures, 
the principles of a feudal relation, the 
ceremonies of homage and investiture, 
military service, the feudal incidents of 
relief, aid, wardship, marriage, &e. 
As many of our books contain errone- 
ous statements relative to the seignorial 
rights in the case of marriage, we 
shall subjoin Mr. Hallam’s view of this 
feudal incident. 

Another right given to the lord by the 
Norman and English laws was that of 
marriage, or of tendering a husband to 
his female wards, while uuder age, whom 
they could not reject without forfeiting the 
value of the marriage; that is, as much as 
any one would give to the guardian for 
such an alliance. This was afterwards ex- 
tended to male wards ; and became a very 
lucrative source of extortion to the crown, 
as well as to mesne lords. This custom 
seems to have had the same ex.ent as 
wardships. It is found in the ancient 
books of Germany, but not of France. 
The kings, however, and even inferior 
lords of that country, required their con- 
sent to be solicited for the marriage of 
their vassals’ daughters. Several proofs 
of this occur in the history, as well as in 
the laws, of France; and the same prero- 
sa existed in Germany, Sicily, and 

ngland. A still more remarkable law 


os in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
he lord might sammon any female vassal) 
to accept one of three, whom he should 
propose, as her husband. No other con- 
dition seems to have been imposed on bim 
in selecting these suitors, than that they 
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should be of equal rank with herself, 
Neither the maiden's coyness, nor the wi- 
dow’s affliction, neither aversion to the 
protiered candidates, nor love to one more 
favoured, seem to have passed as legiti- 
mate excuses. Que, only one plea, could 
come from the lady's mouth, who was re- 
solute to hold her land in single blessed. 
ness. It was, that she was past sixty 
years of age; end after this unwelcome 
confession, it is justly argued, by the au- 
thor of the law book which I quote, that 
the lord could not decently press her into 
matrimony. However outrageous such 
an usage may appear to our ideas, it isto 
be recollected that the peculiar cireum- 
stances of that little state rendered it in- 
dispensable to possess in every fief a pro- 
per vassal to fulfil the duties of war. 


The extent of the feudal system is 
next considered, together with the dif- 
ferent orders of society during the feu- 
dal ages, viz. the nobility, their ranks 
and privileges, —the clergy, freemen, 
and Serfs or Villeins, particularly in 
France,—the feudal courts of justice, 
and trial by combat, and the progress 
of the French Kings in their assump- 
tion of power over the feudal vassals, 
This chapter concludes with an investi- 
gation of the causes of the decline of 
the feudal system, and a rapid but faith- 
ful general estimate of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the feudal system, 
This last we shall transfer to our pages. 


The utility of any form of polity may 
be estimated, by its effect upon national 
greatness and security, upon civil liberty 
and private rights, upon the tranquillity 
and order of society, upon the increase 
and diffusion of wealth, or ajon the ge- 
neral tone of moral sentiment and energy. 
The feudal constitution was certainly, as 
has been observed already, little adapted 
for the defence of a mighty kingdom, far 
less for schemes of conquest. But as it 
prevailed alike in several adjacent coun- 
tries, none had any thing to fear from the 
military superiority of its neighbours, It 
was this inefficiency of the feudal militia, 
perhaps, that saved Europe during the 
middle ages from the danger of universal 
monarchy. In times, when princes had 
little notion of confederacies for mutual 
protection, it is hard to say, what might 
not have been the success of an Otho 
the Great, a Frederic Barbarossa, or a 
Philip Augustus, if they could have wield- 
ed the whole force of their subjects when 
ever their ambition required. If an em- 
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pire equally extensive with that of Char- 
lemagne, and supported by military des- 
potism, had been formed about the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries, the seeds of com- 
merce and liberty, just then beginning to 
shoot, would have perished ; and Europe, 
reduced to a barbarous servitude, might 
have fallen before the free barbarians of 
‘Tartary. 

If we look at the feudal polity as a 
scheme of civil freedom, it bears a noble 
countenance. ‘To the feudal law it is ow- 
ing, that the very names of right and pri- 
vilege were not swept away, as in Asia, 
by the desolating hand of power. The 
tyranny which, on every favourable mo- 
ment, was breaking through all barriers, 
would have rioted without controul, if 
when the people were poor and disunited, 
the nobility had not been brave and free. 
So far as the sphere of feudality extended, 
it diffused the spirit of liberty, and the no- 
tions of private right. Every one, I think, 
will acknowledge this, who considers the 
limitations of the services of vassalage, so 
cautiously marked in those Jaw-books 
which are the records of customs, the re- 
ciprocity of obligation between the lord 
and his tenant, the consent required in 
every measure of a legislative or general 
nature, the security, above all, which 
every vassal found in the administration of 
justice by his peers, and even (we may in 
this sense say) in the trial by combat. 
The bulk of the people, it is true, were 
degraded by servitude; but this had no 
connexion with the feudal tenures. 

The peace and good order of society 
were not promoted by this system. Though 
private wars did not originate in the feu- 
dal customs, it is impossible to doubt, that 
they were perpetuated by so convenient an 
institution, which indeed owed its univer- 
sal establishment to no other cause. And 
aspredominant habits of warfare are to- 
tally irreconcileable with those of indus- 
iry, not merely by the immediate works 
of destruction which rendered its efforts 
unavailing, but through that contempt of 
peaceful octupations which they produce, 
the feudal system must have been intrinsi- 
cally adverse to the accumulation of wealth, 
and the imprevement of those arts, which 
mitigate the evils or abridge the labours of 
mankind, 

But asa school of moral discipline, the 
feudal institutions were perhaps most to be 
valued. Society had sunk, for several cen- 
turies after the dissolution of the Roman 
empire, info a condition of utter depra- 
vity ; where, if any vices could be selected 
as more eminently characteristic than 
ethers, they were falebood, treachery and 
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ingratitude. In slowly purging off the lees 
of this extreme corruption, the feudal spi- 
rit exerted ifs ameliorating influence. Vioe 
lation of faith stood first in the catalogue 
of crimes, most repugnant to the very es- 
sence of a feudal tenure, most severely aud 
promptly avenged, most branded by ge- 
neral infamy. The feudal law-books 
breathe throughout a spirit of honourable 
obligation. ‘The feudal course of juris- 
diction promoted, what trial by peers is 
peculiarly calculated to promote, a keener 
feeling and readier perception of moral as 
well as of legal distinctions. And as the 
judgment and sympathy of mankind are 
seldom mistaken, in these great points of 
veracily and justice, except through the 
temporary success of crimes, or the want 
of a definite standard of right, they gra- 
dually recovered themselves, when law 
precluded the one, and supplied the other. 
In the reciprocal services of lord and vas- 
sal, there was ample scope for every mag- 
nanimous ard disinterested energy. The 
heart of man, when placed in circum- 
stances which have a tendency to excite 
them, will seldom be deficient in such 
sentiments. No occasions could be more 
favourable, than the protection of a faith- 
ful supporter, or the defence of a benefi- 
cent suzerain, against such powerful ag- 
gression, as left litle prospect except of 
sharing in his ruin. 

From these feelings engendered by the 
feudal relation has sprung up the peculiar 
sentiment of personal reverence and at- 
tachment towards a sovereign, which we 
denominate loyalty; alike distinguishable 
from the stupid devotion of eastern slaves, 
and from the abstract respect with which 
free citizens regard their chief magistrate. 
Men who had been used to swear fealty, 
to profess subjection, to follow, at home 
and in the field, a feudal superior and his 
family, easily transferred the same allegi- 
ance tothe monarch. It was a very pows 
erful feeling, which could make the bra- 
vest men put up with slights and ill treat- 
ment at the hands of their sovereign; or 
call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion for one whom they never saw, 
and in whose character there was nothing 
toesteem. In ages when the rights of the 
community were unfelt, this sentiment was 
one great preservative of society; and, 
though collateral or even subservient to 
more enlarged principles, it is still indis- 
pensable to the tranquillity and perma- 
nence of every monarchy. In a moral 
view, loyalty has scarcely perhaps less 
tendency to refine and elevate the heart 
than patriotism itself; and holds a middle 
place in the scale of human motives, as 
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they ascead from the grosser inducements 
of self-interest, to the furtherance of ge- 
nera! happiness, and conformity io the 
purposes of lufinite Wisdom. 


The four succeeding chapters contain 
a sketch more or less rapid and general, 
but always animated, of the histories of 
Italy. of Spain, of Germany, and of 
the Greek and Saracenic empires, The 
histories of the Italian republic of Flo- 
rence, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice are 
narrated with singular precision; and 
the chapter appropriated to Spain pos- 
sesses the rare merit of bringing into a 
short compass a period of history, which 
has hitherto been dispersed through 
many tedious and often contradictory 
volumes. 

We had noticed a variety of curious 
and interesting passages for insertion 
in this portion of Mr, Hallam’s work : 
but having-already enriched our pages 
with several extracts, we shall only add 
one more respecting the government of 
the once celebrated republic of Venice, 
the wisdom of which was a favourite 
theme of commendation among many 
political writers during the last century. 


The earliest form of government at Ve- 
nice, as we recollect from an epistle of 
Cassiodorus in the sixth century, was by 
twelve annual tribunes. Perhaps the anion 
of the different islanders was merely fede- 
rative. However, in 6097, they resolved 
to elect a chief magistrate by the name of 
duke, or, in their dialect, doge of Venice. 
No councils appear to have limited his 

wer, or represented the national will 

he doge was general and judge ; he was 
sometimes permitted to associate his son 
with him, and thus to prepare the road 
for hereditary power ; his government had 
all the prerogatives, and, as far as in such 
a state of manners was possible, the pomp 
of amonarchy. But he acted in important 
matters with the concurrence of a genera! 
assembly ; though, from the want o° posi- 
tive restruinis, his execulive government 
might be considered as nearly ab-olute 
Time, however, demonstrated to the Ve- 
Betians the imper‘ections of such a cousti- 
tution, Limitations were accordingly im- 

on the doge in 1032; he was prohi 

ited from assoviating a son ia the govern: 
ment, and obliged to act with the consent 
of two elected counsellors, and, on impor 
taut occasions, to call in some of the 
principal citizens No other change ap- 
pears to have taken place till 1172; long 
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afier every other {talian city had provided 
for its liberty by constitutional laws, more 
or less successful, but always manifesting 
a good deal of coutrivance and complica- 
tion. Venice was, however, dissatisfied 
with her existing institutions. General 
assemblies were found, in practice, incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory. Yet some ade. 
quate safeguard agaist a magistrate of 
indefinite powers was required by freemen, 
A representative council, asin other repub- 
lics, justly appeared the best innovation 
that could be mtroduced., 

The great council of Venice, as esta- 
blished in 1172, Was to consist of four 
hundred and eighty citizens, equally taken 
from the six districts of the city, and an- 
nually renewed. But the election was not 
made immediately by the people. Two 
electors, called tribunes, from each of the 
six districts, appointed the members of the 
council by separate uomivation. ‘These 
tribunes, at firsi, were themselves chosen 
by the people ; so that the intervention of 
this electoral body did not apparently tres- 
pass upon the democratical character of 
the constitution. Bat the great council, 
principally composed of men of high birth, 
and invested by the law with the appoint 
ment of the doge and of al! the councils of 
mazistracy, seem, early in the thirteenth 
centary, to have assumed the right of 
naming their own coustituents Besides 
appointing the tribunes, they took upon 
themselves another privilege; that of con- 
firming or rejecting their successors, be- 
fore they resigned their functions. These 
usurpations rendered the anuual election 
almost nugatory ; the same members were 
usaally renewed, and though the diguity 
of coansellor was not yet hereditary, it 
remained, apon the whole, in. the same 
families. lu this transitional state the 
Venetian government coutinued during the 
thirteenth century; the people actually 
debarred of power, but an hereditary 
aristocracy bot completely or Jegally con- 
firmed. The right of electing or rather 
of re electing the great council was trans 
ferred, in 1297, trom the tribunes, whose 
office was abolished, to the council of 
furty ; they ballotted upon the names of 
the members who already sat; and who- 
ever obtamed twelve favouring bails out 
of forty retained bis place. The vacancies 
oveasioned by rejection or death, were 
filled up by a supplemental list formed by 
three electors, nominated in the great 
council. But they were expressly prohi- 
bited by laws of 1298 and 1300, from in- 
serting the name of any one whose paternal 
ancestors had not eujoyed the same honor 
Thus an exclusive hereditary aristocracy 
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was fina'ly established, And the personal 
rights of noble descent were rendered 
complete in 1319, by the abolition of all 
elective forms. By the constitution of 
Venice, as it was then settled, every de 
scendant of a member of the great council, 
on attaining twenty-five years of age, en 
tered as of right into that body, which of 
course became unlimited in its numbers. 

But an assembly so numerous as the 
great council, even before it was thus 
thrown open to all the nobility, could 
never have conducted the public affairs 
with that secrecy and steadiness which 
were characteristic of Venice; and, with- 
out au intermediary power between the 
doge and the patrician multitude, the con- 
stitution would have gained nothing in 
stability to compensate for the loss of po- 
pular freedom. The great council had 
proceeded very soon after its institution to 
limit the ducal prerogatives That of ex- 
ercising Criminal justice, a trust of vast 
importance, was transferred in 1179 to a 
council of forty members annually chosen. 
The executive government itself was 
thought too considerable for the doge 
without some material limitations. Instead 
of naming his own assistants or pregad), 
he was only to preside in a council of sixty 
members, to whom the care of the state 
in all domestic and foreign relations, und 
the previous deliberation upon proposals 
submitted to the great council, was con- 
fided. ‘This council of pregadi, generally 
called in Jater times the senate, was en- 
larged in the fourteeuth ceutury by sixty 
additional members; and as a great part 
of the magistrates had also seats in it, the 
whole number amounted to between two 
and three hundred. Though the legisla- 
tive power, properly speaking, remained 
with the great council, the senate used to 
impose taxes, and had the exclusive right 
of making peace and war. It was annu- 
ally renewed, like almost all other coun- 
cils at Venice, by the great council. But 
since even this body was too numerous for 
the preliminary discussion of business, six 
counsellors, forming, along with the doge, 
the siguiory, or visible representative of 
the republic, were empowered to dispatch 
orders, to correspond with ambassadors, 
to treat with foreign states, to convoke 
aud preside in the councils, and perform 
other duties of an administration. In part 
of these they were obliged to act with the 
concurrence of what was termed the col- 
lege, comprizing, besides themselves, cer- 
tain select counsellors, from different con- 
stituted authorities. 

It might be imagined, that a dignity so 


shorn of its lustre as that of doge would 
Vou, VIII, No, 48, Lit. Pan, N.S. Sept. 1. 


not excite anyoverweening ambition. But 
the Venetians were still jealous of extin- 
guished power; and, while their constitu- 
tion was yet immature, the great council 
planned new methods of restricting their 
chief magistrate. An oath was taken by 
the doge on his election, so comprehensive 
asto embrace every possible check upon 
nudue influence, He was bound not to 
correspond with foreign stotes, or to open 
their letters, except in the presence of the 
siguiory; to acquire no pronerty beyond 
the Venetian dominions, and to resign 
what he might already possess; to in- 
terpose, directly or indirectly, in no ju- 
dicial process, and wot to permit any citi- 
zen to use tokens of subjection in salut- 
ing tim. Asa further security, they de- 
vised a remarkably complicated mode of 
supplying the vacancy of hisoffice. Elee- 
tion by open suffrage is always liable to 
tumult or corruption; nor does the method 
of secret ballot, while it prevents the one, 
afford in practice any adequate security 
against the other. Election by lot incurs 
the risk of placing incapable persous in 
situations of arduous trust. The Venetian 
scheme was intended to combine the two 
modes without their evils; by leaving the 
absolute choice of their doge to electors 
taken by lot. It was presumed, that, 
among a competent number of persons, 
though taken promiscuously, good sense 
and right principles would gain such an 
ascendency, as to prevent any flagrantly 
improper nomination, if undue influence 
could be excluded. For this purpose, the 
ballot was rendered exceedingly compli- 
cated, that no possible ingenuity or strata- 
gem might ascertain the electoral body 
before the last moment. A single Jottery, 
if fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient 
for this end. At Venice, as many balls as 
there were members of the great council 
present, were placed in an urn. Thirty 
of these were gilt. The holders of gilt 
balls were reduced by a second ballot to 
nine. The nine elected forty whom lot 
reduced to twelve. The twelve chose 
twenty-five by separate nomination. The 
tweuty-five were reduced by lot to nine; 
and each of the nine chose five. These 
forty-five were reduced to eleven as before ; 
the eleven elected forty-one, who were the 
ultimate voters for a doge. This intricacy 
appears useless and consequently absurd ; 
but the original principle of a Venetian 
election (for something of the same kind 
was applied to all their councils and ma- 
gistrates) may not always be unworthy of 
imitation. In one of our best modern 


statutes, that for regulating the trials of - 
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ture of chance and selection very happily 
introduced, 

An bereditary prince could never have 
remained quiet in such trammels as were 
imposed upon the doge of Venice. But 
early prejudice accustoms men to consider 
restraint, even upon themselves, as ad- 
vantageous; and the limitations of ducal 
power appeared to every Venetian as fur- 
damental as the great laws of the English 
constitution do to ourselves. Many doges 
of Venice, especially in the middle ages, 
were considerable men; but they were 
content with the functions assigned to 
them, which, if they could avoid the 
tantalizing comparison of sovereign princes, 
were enough for the ambition of republi- 
cans. For life the chief magistrates of 
their country, ber noble citizeus for ever, 
they might thank her in their own name 
for what she gave, and in that of their pos- 
terity for what she withheld. Once only, 
a doge of Venice was tempted to betray 
the freedom of the republic. Marin Fa- 
jieri, a man far advanced in life, engaged, 
from some petty resentment, in a wild in- 
trigue to overturn the government. The 
conspiracy was soon discovered, aud the 
doge avowed his guilt, An aristocracy so 
firm and so severe did not hesitate to order 
his execution in the ducal palace. 

For some years after what was called the 
closing of the great council, or the law of 
1296, which excluded all but the families 
actually in possession, a good deal of dis- 
couteut shewed itse!f among the common. 
altv. Many ancient as well as opulent ci- 
tizens were stripped of their privileges by 
this innovation. In acity which owed tts 
whole lustre to commerce, the merchant 
was held unworthy of a share in the go- 
vernment; an anomaly, without, | believe, 
a parallel in the hisiory of the world. By 
the modern law of Venice, at least, a no- 
bleman could not engage in trade without 
derogating from his rank; but | am not 
awire whether so absurd a restriction ex- 
isted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Several commotions took place about 
the beginning of the former age, with the 
object of restoring amore popular regimen, 
Upon the suppression of the last, in 1310, 
the aristocracy sacrificed their own indivi- 
dual freedom along with that of the peo- 
ple, to the preservation of an imaginary 
privilege. They established the famous 
council of ten, that most remarkable part 
of the Venetian constitution, This coun- 
cil, it should be observed, consisted in 
fact of seventcen ; comprizing the signiory, 
or the doge aud ‘his six counsellors, as 
well as the ten properly so called. The 
council of ten had by usage, if not by 
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right, a controuling and dictatorial power 
over the senate, and other mayistrates; 
rescinding their decisions, and treating se- 
parately with foreign princes. Their vast 
influence strengthened the executive go- 
vernment, of which they formed a part, 
and gave a vigour to its movements, which 
the jealousy of the councils would possi- 
bly have impeded. But they are chiefly 
known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial 
tribunal, the standing tyranny of Venice, 
Excluding the old council of forty, a re- 
gular court of criminal judicature, not 
ouly from the investigation of treasonable 
charges, but of several other crimes of 
magnitude, they inqaired, they judged, 
they punished, according to what they 
called reason of state. The public eye 
never penetrated the mystery of their pro- 
ceedings ; the accused was sometimes tot 
heard, never confronted with witnesses; 
the condemnation was secret as the in- 
quiry, the punishment undivulged like 
both. The terrible and odious machinery 
of a police, the insidious spy, the stipen- 
diary informer, unknown to the carelessness 
of feudal governments, found their natural 
soil in the republic of Venice. Tumultu- 
ous assemblies were scarcely possible in so 
peculiar a city ; and private conspiracies 
never failed to be detected by the vigilance 
of the council of ten. Compared with 
the Tuscan republics, the tranquillity of 
Venice is truly striking. The names of 
Guclf and Ghibelin hardly raised any 
emotion in her streets, though the govern- 
meut was considered in the first part of 
the fourteenth century as rather inclined 
towards the latter party. But how much 
more honourable are the wildest excesses 
of faction, than the stillness and moral de- 
gradation of servitude ! 
[Tv be continued.} 


An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. illus- 
trated with maps and fac similes of bi- 
blical MSS. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. Cadell 
and Davies, London, 1818. 


ALTHOUGH several useful works are 
extant in our language relative to the 
study of the Bible, which are well 
adapted for popular reading, yet we 
have often wished for a treatise 
that should present, in a reasonable 
compass, and at a moderate price, 
a compendious digest of the writings of 
the most eminent biblical critics. In 
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Dr. Lightfoot, by Mr. Harmer, by 
the editors of Calmet’s Dictionary and 
of the Fragments appended to that work, 
by the author of the “ Oriental Cus- 
toms,” and by a few other writers 
who have applied the manners and cus- 
toms of eastern nations, especially of 
the Jews, to the elucidation of the Serip- 
tures, Dr. Gerard’s Institutes of Bibli- 
cal Criticism, and Bishop Marsh’s trans- 
lation of Michaelis on the New Testa- 
ment, together with his Lordship’s Di- 
vinity Lectures, as Lady Margaret's 
Professor at Cambridge, have alse con- 
tributed much valuable assistance to- 
wards the critical study of the Bible. 

But, it is to Holland and Germany 
that we must look for complete infor- 
mation on the subject. ‘The researches 
of Leusden, Grotius, Franck, Pfeiffer, 
Turretin, Hottinger, Rambach, the two 
Michaelises, the two Carpzovs, Langins, 
Semler, Dathe, Eichorn, the two Ro- 
senmiillers, Schleusner, Paulus, Kuinoel, 
Ernesti, Morus, Titmann, Jahn, and 
others, have thrown a flood of light on 
the interpretation of Scripture. But, 
uuhappily, the works of many of the 
later German critics are characterised 
by a boldness of conjecture, and an ex- 
cess of philological speculation, which 
render them by no means safe guides. 
At the same time, their writings contain 
such a mass of valuable information on 
the Critical Study of the Bible, that we 
cannot but regret that their high price, 
and, in many instances, their extreme 
rarity, place them entirely beyond the 
reach of ordinary students. 

Under these circumstances, the author 
of the work, which we are now to in- 
troduce to our readers, has conferred no 
small favour on the republic of letters, 
by presenting it with this compendious 
and elaborate Introdaction to the Criti- 
cal Study of the Holy Scriptures, Mr. 
Horne has distributed his volumes into 
three parts, viz. 

In Part 1. is given a concise view of 
the physical and political geography of 
the Holy Land, which, the enlightened 
traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke has shewn, 
is the proper title of Palestine. This 
is followed by a sketch of the political 
state of the Jews, from the patriarchal 
times to the Babylonish captivity, under 
the Asmonsean Princes, the sovereigns of 


the Herodian Family, and the Roman 
Procurators. The Roman judicature, 
manner of trial, treatment and punish- 
ment of prisoners (particularly cruci- 
fixion), as mentioned or alluded to in the 
New Testament, are then described, and 
illustrated with apposite citations 
from the classics. Next follows a co- 
pious view of the ecclesiastical state of 
the Jews, including the whole of their 
sacred rites and festivals ; their religious 
and moral state, particularly during the 
time of Jesus Christ, and their various 
sects, This part concludes with an ac- 
count of the Jewish and Roman modes 
of computing time, mentioned in the 
Seriptures, The author states, that he 
has been designediy brief in this portion 
of his undertaking, and indulges the hope, 
that few, really essential parts, connected 
with sacred antiquities, will appear to 
have been omitted. To this declaration 
we fully accede; but we would suggest, 
in a future impression, the addition of 
a few chapters, treating on the private 
life and manners of the Jews, 

In Part I. we have a very full inves- 
tigation of the interpretation of the 
Scriptures. The author first specifies 
the various subsidiary means for ascer- 
taining their sense, viz. a knowledge of 
the original languages of Seripture, (He- 
brew and Greek) as well as of the Chal- 
dee, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic lan- 
guages, usually called the kindred dia~ 
lects, Of these languages, as well as 
of the antient versions, we have critical 
and historical accounts, with bibliogra- 
phical details of the best grammars, lexi- 
cons, and editions. The history cf the 
Septuagint, or Greek Version, is one of 
the best written pieces of criticism that 
we have ever read, 

The other aids, besides the original 
languages and antient versions, are the 
Analogy of Scripture or parallel passages, 
—NScholia and Glossaries, the subject- 
matter, context, scope, and the analogy 
of faith. Their nature is folly investi- 
gated, and rules are given for the appli- 
cation of them to the interpretation of 
the Bible. The Figurative Langnage of 
Scripture forms the subject of a Jong 
and interesting chapter; comprising an 
examination of the metaphors, allego- 
ries, parables, and other figurative 
modes of speech, occurring in the sa- 
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cred volume. Next succeeds a chapter 
of equal interest, on reconciling the 
apparent contradictions in Scripture, 
whether they are historical, or chrouo- 
logical ; seeming contradictions between 
prophecies and their accomplishment ; 
between the sacred writers themselves, 
or between sacred and profane writers ; 
or seeming contradictions to morality ; 
or to philosophy and the nature of 
things. The Quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New are treated at 
great leagth, and illustrated by several 
elaborate tables, shewing, first, their 
relative agreement with the Hebrew and 
with the Septuagint ; and secondly, whe- 
ther they are prophecies cited as literally 
fulfilled ; prophecies typically or spiritu- 
ally applied; prophecies accomodated, 
or simple allusions to the Old Testa- 
ment. The passages, supposed to be 
quoted in the New Testament from 
apocryphal writers, and from Heathen 
authors, are likewise considered. 

Having thus stated and illustrated the 
various aids for ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture, the author proceeds to 
shew the application of them to the his- 
torical interpretation of the sacred wri- 
tings; the interpretation of Scripture 
miracles ; of types; of the doctrinal and 
moral parts of Scripture, and of the 
promises and threatenings of Scripture, 
to its spiritual interpretation, and to 
the practical reading of the Bible. 
These disquisitions are followed by ob- 
servations on commentaries, with rules 
for consulting them tothe best advantage. 

Part IIL. treats on the Analysis of the 
Bible. Besides a history of the Sacred 
Canon of the Old and New Testament, 
it contains a view of the evidence for the 
divine origin, credibility, and inspiration 
of each, particularly of the New Testa- 
ment together ; with critical prefaces to 
the various books, and synopses of their 
contents, upon an improved plan. The 
prophetical books are arravged in the 
order of time when their inspired au- 
thors respectively flourished ; and are 
elucidated by valuable dissertations on 
the poetry of the Hebrews, and on the 
accomplishment of prophecy. 

Under every head or section are intro- 
duced very numerous references to the 
Bible; and throughout the work, re- 
ferences are also made to the best wri- 


ters on every topic discussed, in order 
to assist the researches of the studious, 
A very ample Apprnpix fills the 
third volume. Besides an improved 
Jewish calendar, exhibiting the state of 
the weather in the Holy Land, during 
the various seasons of the year, this 
Appendix presents us with a list of the 
most eminent Commentators and Bibli- 
cal critics ; interspersed with bibliogra- 
phical and critical notices of each, ex- 
tracted from the best sources :—2. Rules 
for the better understanding of Hebra- 
isms :—3. Critical accounts of the prin- 
cipal MSS. and editions of the Old and 
New Testament :—4. An elaborate dis- 
sertation on various readings, with a 
digest of the chief rules for weighing 
and applying them :—5, An abstract of 
profane oriental history, illustrating the 
History of the Hebrews, as referred to 
in the prophetic writings ; and compri- 
sing historical notices of the Chaldee, 
Assyrian, Median, Persian, and Egyp- 
tian empires: and, lastly, various chro- 
nological and other tables, necessary to 
facilitate the study of the Scriptures. 
The work is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and is illustrated with several 
elegant and correct maps, and fac-si- 
miles of biblical MSS. Two copious 
indexes are subjoined; and we would 
suggest to the author, that it would en- 
hance the further utility of his elabo- 
rate and comprehensive volumes, if he 
were, in the next edition, to give an 
index of the texts cited and illustrated. 
We had marked various passages, 
which we could wish to have transferred 
toour pages, but we are compelled to omit 
them for want of room. Our analysis, 
brief as it necessarily is, will shew that 
this work contains every information 
which the general reader of the Scrip- 
tures can possibly require. To clerzy- 
men, in particular, and to those who 
are preparing for the sacred office, it is 
an invaluable manual, and (what is no 
mean consideration,) it is also a cheap 
one, 
Incitement to Early Piety ; or a Ma 
nual of early Devotion, with a selection 
of Hymns adapted to the youth of both 
sexes. 1&8mo. 8d. Hamilton, London. 
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ther. It appears'to be well adapted to the 
class of persons for whom it is desigu- 
ed; and the letter of advice which is 
prefixed to it, contains much impor- 
tant instruction clothed in affectionate 
and simple language. 


European Commerce ; or, the complete 


Mercantile Guide to the Contineut of 


Europe, By C. W. Rordausz, 8vo- 
£1. Is. Baldwin, Cragock, aud Joy, 
London. 1818. 


A work of this description, compris- 
ing, within a moderate compass, all 
the necessary information relative to the 
trade of the Continent, has loug been a 
desideratum in mercantile literature: 
for, although there are some works ex- 
tant on the Continent, as well as in our 
own language, in part similar to Mr, 
Rordausz's publication, yet they are 
too dear to be purchased by every ove 
who is desirous of becoming acquainied 
with the important subjects discussed by 
him, While we freely acknowledge 
their value, we are compelled to admit 
that the information they communicate 
is necessarily defective, 

Our author has, therefore, conferred 
no small obligation on the commercial 
world in publishing the present com- 
prehensive work, It is divided into 
three parts, viz, 

Part I, treats of the North of Europe, 
including Russia, Prussia, aod Poland, 
Mecklenberg aud Lubeck, Denmark 
and Holstein, Sweden and Norway. 

Part Il, comprehends the Midland 
countries of Europe, viz. Germany. 
Hungary, Switzerland, and the King- 
dom of the Netherlands. 

Part Hf], coutains the South of Eu- 
rope, that is, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, the Morea, the Levant, and the 
trade in the Black Sea, together with 
some general remarks on the trade of 
the Mediterranean 

To each of these parts is prefixed a 
summary account of the manner ta which 
trade is carried on in the countries in- 
cluded in it. And to every country 
a distinct chapter is appropriated, con- 
taining a general account of its produc- 
tion, manufactures, and asticles of com- 
merce; together with ample details 


concerning every place of importance. 
After deseribing the name of each place 
with regard to its manufactures, im- 
ports, exports, and local circumstances, 
the author has given a list of the me- 
thods of buying and selling, the charges 
oo imports and exports, with other oc- 
casiunal information; and under each 
country, we have au account of the 
monies, exchanges, weights and mea- 
sures, with their proportion to those of 
England, Several useful iables are ane 
nexed, to facilitate calculations ; toge- 
ther with numerous official documents, 
ordinances, &e, and what is indis- 
pensable in works of this description, a 
copious and useful index. 

From the preceeding summary view of 
this work, our readers will perceive 
that it contains every article of import- 
ance that is interesting to commercial 
men, It is indeed a most valuable book 
of reference, both for the counting. 
house aud for the library; and, we 
think, might be advantageously intro- 
duced into these superior academies, 
where pains are taken to communicate 
to the pupils those rudiments of com- 
mercial and political science, the know- 
ledge ot which is equally important to 
the merchant and to the gentleman, 

As a specimen of this work, we sub- 
join Mr, Rordansz’s account of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, partly because it 
is one of the shortest chapters in his 
book, and also because he bas commu- 
wieated much curious information rela. 
tive to the celebrated wines of that 
country. 

The kingdom of Hungary is a large and 
very fruitfui country, capable of furnish- 
ing means for a very extensive and Jucra- 
tive commerce, as well as what is requisite 
to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. The low lands produce ail kinds of 
grain, hay, vegetabies, wood, tobacco, 
saffron, a great variety of medicinal herbs, 
hops, miliet, &c. All these grow in such 
abundance, that the inhabitants, unable 
to find room for them im their houses or 
barus, are obliged to keep them 1n stacks 
in the fields. To these gifts of nature we 
may add great abundance of the finest 
fruits of every kind; but especially the ex- 
quisile wine, which is frequently so abun- 
dant, that the people have not sufficieut 
casks to contain it 

The various species aud qualities of those 
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wines are very imperfectly known out of 
the country. Inthe north of Germany it 
is usual to distinguish them into the wines 
of Upper and Lower Hungary; but these 
denominations are unknown in the country 
itself, where they distinguish each kind ac- 
cording to the country or district which 
produces it. They reckon aboye 200 dif- 
ferent kinds, which connoisseurs know very 
well bow to distinguish. In some parts of 
Germany, all Hongarian wine is called 
Tokay. Many people have asserted that 
the wine of Tokay was never sold, and 


that the Emperor alone possessed it, and | 
This appears to be | 


made presents of it. 
an error. There is, indeed, a vineyard 
formerly called Tokay, and now known 
by the name of Theresienberg, which pro- 
duces very good wine; but the best wine 
in Hungary is from the vines of Barwasch. 
These wines, and those of Talya, Mada, 
Toctchwa, Tarsar, Beuge, Schatorellya, 
Kerestur, and Liska, afl pass in Hungary 
for wines of Tokay. There must there- 
fore be sufficient to form an article of com- 
merce, aud it may be procured of the best 
quality by oblaiuing a recommendation to 
a good house. 

These wines are paid for on the spot 
at various prices, from twelve to fifty du- 
cats per antal; (the antal is a measure con- 
taining twenty-six quarts of Hamburg;) 
but the prices necessarily vary, according 
as the years have been good or bad. 

The wines of Hungary are not only nn- 
merous, but also extremely various both 
in colour and quality; aud some kinds are 
quite unknown out of the country, because 
they would be spoiled by being exported. 
The wives of Schomlya, or Wascherheli, 
jp the county of Wesprim, are of a greenish 
colour, aud agreeable taste; those of Schirak, 
in the county of Hout, are of a pale yel- 
low, and in taste much resemble Cham- 
pagne ; some kinds are of alight red, others 
resemble Burgundy both in colour and 
taste. The wines of Buda are, in the 
first years, of a deep red, and taste like 
the fine wines of Cahors; in four or five 
years their colour changes to that of a 
ruby, and they are then like the wines of 
Cdie-Rotie. The wines of Irian most re- 
semble those of Burgundy. The wines of 
Messesch, in the county of Azad, are 
of a yellowish red, and greatly resem- 
ble those of the Cape, but they have more 
strength than the latter; they are, how- 
ever, difficult to export, and very dear in 
the country itself, being sold at from twelve 
to thirty ducats per autal. The wines of 
Groswaradin, in the county of Dihar, taste 
Jike Rhenish wine. Those of Ratschdorf, 
in the county of Presburg, are heady, and 
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are considered to be among the inferia 
sorts of Hungarian wines. 

We have observed, that in commercial 
transactions the Hungarian wines are di- 
vided into those of Upper and Lower Hun- 
gary. 

Those of Upper Hungary are the wines 
Tokay, Musehlac, Mischkoz, and Erlan; 
and those of Lower Hungary are the wines 
of Oedeuburg, Buda, Neusichl, Goldberg, 
and St. George. Of each of these wines 
four sorts are made, of which the following 
are the denominations and the description : 

ist. The Essence. This wine is made 
from the finest grapes half-dried. They 
are put into a barrel, standing upright, 
the bottom of which is pierced with holes. 
The weight of the grapes themselves 
presses out the juice, which is sweet and 
thick. By mixing this juice with wine of 
the third kind, a pretty good wineof the 
second kind is obtained. 

and. The Ausbruch. This wine is made 
from the grapes which have furnished the 
essence. They pour upon these grapes 
churt, or new wine of fresh grapes. The 
wine thus obtained, is that sold for Tokay; 
it has aw aromatic flavour, and is not fit to 
drink tl after it is three years old. 

Srd. The Muschlac. This wine is made 
of the husks ofthe Ausbrach; new wine is 
poured upon them, and they are. then 
pressed out with the hand. 

4th. The Landwein, or common wiue, 
made of ordinary grapes. 

We have before observed, that the prices 
are very variable, and it is therefore not 
possible to state them precisely; the follow- 
ing may serve, however, as some guide, 
and to shew their comparative value in the 
country itself, or at Vienna. 

The Essence of Tokay, is from fifty to 
sixty ducats per antal. 

The Ausbruch of red Tokay, from 
twenty-six to thirty ducats per antal. 

The Ausbruch of white Tokay, from 
fifteen to twenty ducats per antal. 

The Muschlac, made in the year, twelve 
ducats: other Muschlac, ten ducats. This 
wine is swect and spirituous, 

Ordinary Tokay, from five to eight du- 
cats. 

The wines of Muschkol, six or seven du- 
cats. They are spirituous, but agreeable 
to drink. 

The red wines of Erlan, from four to 
six ducats. 

The red wines of Buda, from five to 
eight ducats. 

The Ausbruch of the wines of St. 
George, ten ducats per antal. 

The wines of Muschlac, Mescekoz, 
Buda, Erlan, and the ordinary Tokays, 
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are exported in large antals, which con- 
tain double the common antal; but the 
other wines are exported in the common 
antal of twenty-six Hamburg quaits, (about 
&¢ English wine gallons.) 

Besides these excellent wines, Hungary 
has several sorts of very good beer, 

Tobacco is another important article of 
the produce of this kingdom. ‘The ex- 
portation was formerly immense, but has 
diminished since that herb has been so ex- 
tensively cultivated in France, and such 
Jarge importations have been made from 
America into Europe. 

Silk is caltivated with success in Upper 
Hungary particularly in the county of 
Neogrod, 

HORSES AND CATTLE. 

The Hungarian horses are strong, and 
capable of enduring a great deal of fa‘igue. 
They are so namerous, that the Goveru- 
ment has sometimes made Jevies of 40 or 
50.000 without seusibly dimisshig the 
stock. 

Many thousaud oxen are annually ex- 
ported. Hungary bas also a fine breed of 
buffaloes, which are used in agriculture. 

‘This kingdom is not less favoured in ve. 
spect to the productions of the mineral 
kingdow. It produces gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, jead, quicksilver, cluuabar, an- 
lmony, sulphur, vitriol, rock salt, and sait 
springs, marble, alabaster, aud various 
species Of precious stones. 

Though so smply provided with raw ma. 
terists, Hangary has, ou the whole, few 
mavufactures of importance, in proportion 
to the means it possesses. Among them is 
a kind of felt, for bats, which, though 
very soft and pliable, is impenetrable to 
the rain: one of sole leather, which is ef 
very good quality, particularly that of 
Presburg. ‘The manufacture of potash 
was carried so far, in many parts, that go- 
veruiment was obliged to take measures to 
check it, in order to preveut the entire de- 
struction of the forests. 


The Empress Maria Theresa seems to 
have been the first who took serious mea- 
sures to promote manufactures in Elungary. 
She sent for weavers, and ether workmen, 
from landers, and established the first 
manufactory of cloth. Numerous ordi- 
hauces have stuce been made, as weil in 
Hungary as in the other parts of the Aus- 
tau dominious, to favour the establish- 
meut of manufietories of various descrip. 
tions. ‘The duties ou foreign articles have 
been graduaily increased, and the 
portation of sore wholly probibited ; in 
short, the improvement, though not rapid, 
has been progressive, and gives reason to 


presume that Hungary will, in this respect 
tival the other nations of the contineut ia 
due time. 

Besides the chief article of exportation, 
viz. wine, which gocs principally to Poe 
land, Russia, and Germany, Hungary, 
exports saffron, vil, metals, minerals, 
oxen, leather, wool, tallow, honey, aud 
wax: the imports consist of colonial pro- 
ductions, hardware, cloth, cotton staffs, 
and other manufactures, which it mostly 
receives from Germany. A very great trade 
in Austrian productions is carried on 
through Hungary with Turkey. 

The number of citics and large towns 
is small, in proportion to the extent of the 
country. ‘The principal are Buda, or 
Ofiv, Presburg, Debreezin, Therisien- 
Lstadi, Pest, Edenbuarg and Zambor. 

Presiurg, the cayval, is a large eity, but 
has very atthe trade, being chictly a market 
for the sale of wines, and for the inter- 
chaoge of the produce of different parts of 
Hungary. 

At the end of each chapter, Mr. 
Rordansz has given the names of gen~ 
tlemen who are agents in the priucipal 
ports for the Committee of Lloyd's. 
This is an important article of iuforma- 
tiou to merehants, particularly in the 
counties bordering upou the Mediter- 
rauean ; on the coast of which, our au- 
ihor states, more chicanery aud imposi- 
tion ave practised than in all the rest of 
the worid. 

Tie Jews are very namerous in all the 
Barbary states: they are not tolerated in 
Spain: but are in considerable numbers at 
Viarseilles; they are net tolerated in 
Naples and Sicily, and probably vot in 
Piedmont, since the ancient government 
bas been restored; but they are numerous 
in the other Italian states, duwn to the 
Roman, and in the Austrian sea-ports in 
the Adnatie., Iu the Loman Islauds, the 
Morea, and Purkey in Exrope, they are not 
so numerous, and there are but tew in Tur- 
key in Asia, Syria, or Egypt. Whatever 
agreement is made with a Jew inthe Bar- 
bary states, the particulars must be regis« 
tered by aclerk (cancelier) iu one of the 
European consulary othees, samples of 
ihe goods deposited, and the partics bound 
in a penalty to perform the contract, others 
wise the Jewis not bound to abide by tus 
agreement, however solemnly be may have 
pledged In most other places, 
the agreement is valid, thoagh only ver- 
bai, provided it is made in the prescuce of 
a broker. 

Much advantageous business m:y be 
doue with the Jews, particularly in making 
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purchases, as they will generally sell, pro- 
vided they can make a profit, however 
small; bat the merchant must be a com- 
petent judge of the article be is purchas- 
ing. 

It is necessary to observe ve.v great 
caution in dealing with the Greeks, who 
compose a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of the northern shores of the Medi- 
terrancan. They are apeople by no means 
to be depended upon; the abject state in 
which they are held by the Turks having 
left then no name or character to lose, 
they are barefaced and incautious in 
impovitions. 

The Armenians are a nation who can- 
not be impleitiy relied upon, but they 
are much better than the Greeks. They 
@njoy the greatest part of the commerce 
of Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Persia, 
and the major part of the caravan trade. 
They are protected in their commerce by 
the Turks, who in general are but indif- 
ferent merchants, and employ the Arme- 
Nians to manage their commercial affairs. 
There are several European states on the 
northernshores of the \editerranean, many 
individuals of which should not be too 
hastily implicitly confided in; on the 
contrary, the greatest caution and circum- 
spection are at all times necessary. 

Sach being the case, many instances, as 
we have observed, may occur, in which 
the knowledge of a respectable house may 
be highly useful, especially as the number 
of British Consuls in the ports of the Me- 
diterranean is by no means so great as 
might be wished, and is therefore inade- 
quate to give due protection to the com. 
merce of their nation. In this the Freneh 
have a great advantage over us, having al- 
ways taken care to have uumerons agents, 
generally experienced merchants, resitling 
in every port, to manage the commercial 
affairs of their countrymen. The pro- 
priety of this proceeding is fully demon- 
Strated by the immense advantages which 
the French have always derived from 
their Mediterranean commerce. It is, in 
fact, from the desire of monopolizing 
these advantages that the Frerch have al- 
ways been so jealous of the English huld- 
ing any possessions in the Mediterranean. 
Hence their outcry against our retaining 
Malta, avd their objections to our pro- 
tectorate over the Lonian Islands. For 
the same reasons these possessions must 
be highly valaabdle to England, if proper 
use be made of the advaotages they offer; 
it is only to be regretted that we did not 
retain Minorca, as the inhabitants are a 
trading people, have a great number of 
ships, and through them, England might 


have enjoyed the greater part of the 
Barbary trade, to wineh the Minorkeens 
have always been accustomed. Still, how- 
ever, the possession of Mlta and Gibral- 
tar affords the English great facilities for 
the trade with Barbary; and we have 
dwelt so paiticularly upon it, because we 
wished to draw the attention of the British 
merchant to a branch of commerce hither- 
to but little attended to, and which we 
are convinced may be made a svurce of 
great and certain emolument. 


— 


A Manual of Prophecy; or a short 
comparative View of Prophecies con- 
tuincd in the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Events by which they were fulfilled. 
By the Rey. Peter Roberts, A.M. 8vo. 
6s. Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, Lon- 
don. 1818. 


Various works of distinguished learn. 
ing and merit have, at different times, 
been submitted to the consideration of 
the public, relative to the interpretation 
of Scripture prophecies, Of these some 
are too expensive to be purchased by 
ordinary readers; while others require 
much leisure for study, and a far more 
deliberate and continued attention to argu 
ment, than many can give who are neces 
sarily engaged in active life. Mr. Roberts 
has, therefore, rendered an acceptable 
service to biblical students, in presenting 
them with the present unassuming but 
valuable Manual of Prophecy, in the 
prosecution of his undertaking, he has 
particularly selected those predictions, 
the accomplishment of which is not re- 
corded in the Scriptures: the words of 
each prophecy are given from the au- 
thorised Enghsh version, and a state- 
ment is annexed, in as few words as 
each case seemed to permit, of the man- 
ner in which each prediction was ful- 
filled, 

Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that Mr. Roberts is a mere com- 
piler from the treatises on prophecy 
by Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishops 
Newton and Hurd, Messrs. Faber, 
Frere, and others. While he ackuow- 
ledges his obligation to their valuable 
researches, he thinks for himself, and 
has offered several new and striking in- 
terpretations of the predictions of Isaiah 
and Daniel. Though the experienced 
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(the) a child shall have knowledge to cry my 
father and my motier, the riches of Damascus 
aud the spoil of Sanaria shall be taken away 
before the king of Assyria, 


Biblical critic may not, perhaps approve | 


of all Mr. Roberis’s iu:terpr: tations, it is 
impossible to withheld from them the 
praise of ingenuity and piety: at the 
sume time we think that some of his 
expositions are decidedly preferable to 
those which are commonly given to 
ditheult passages in those prophets. 
coroboration of this rewark, we subjoin 
the following extract, which gives a 
clearer interpretation of two difficult 
passages im fsaiah than any we have 
ever seen, It is only necessary to pre- 
mise, that, where the received English 
translation is altered, the words of that 
translation are given in a parenthesis, 
and are printed in Italies, 

satan vi, 14—16. Behold (a) the virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name [m.nanuel.——For before (the or) achild 
can know to refuse the evil, and choose the 
gvod, the land that thou abhorrest shall be fur- 
saken of both her kings. 

IsA1an viii. 1—4. Moreover the Lord said 
unto me, Take thee a great roll, and write in 
it witha man's pen concerning Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz, and J took unto me faithful witness 
es lo wituess it, Unie! the priest, and Zechariah 
the son of J choniah, and (1 we t unto the 
pro: hetess and she conceived and bare a son*) 
Ladved unto that which was was prophesied, 
She sholl conceive and bear ason.” (Then 
the Lord) Morecver the Lord said unto me call 
his name Maher-shalai hasb-baz. For before 


* By the very slight alteration of 7% 23 


the prophetess into T°) the prophecy, the 
sense of this pass» ge becomes regular und con- 
sistent. The prophet ws to write, and to 
take witnesses of what be wrote; and the re- 
petition of the sense of v. 14, of the preeeding 
chapter shews, that what he was now to write 
was an amplification of the prophecy contained 
in that verse, and ti is substitution of 4 for » (one 
so frequently oecessery as to peed no apology) 
renders the passage clear, and divests 't of its 
obseuiity and strange appearance. The sense 


I have given to which con ider as 


written for DPNy viz that «f adding, is the 
same, 1s nearly «8 possible, as Ezek, xxxvti. 17 


and he gathered them, or brought them te- 
gether, the one tothe other. Sol. Larchi has 
a very curious note on this passage. It is as 
follows: ‘© And she shall conceive.” &c. that 
is, the Holy Spirit stall be powerful ou her 
And shill call his /mmanuel,” that is 
to sy, cur rock, viz. God soall be with us, 
The meaning is, that ths young woman had 
not yet in all her life prophesied ; and therefure 
the Holy Spirit would be powerfol upon her, 
aud this is what is intended by the words, 
“ and I went in unto the prophetess,” 


At the time when this prophecy was 
delivered, Pckah king of Israel, and Rezin 
king of Syria had united, wita the intent 
to de throvebe king of Judah, and transfer 
th: kingdo'’s to the son of Tabeal; conse- 
quently, it was to be fared, that the house 
of David would be destroyed, aud the pro- 
mise that the Messiah should come of his 
house be made void. By this prophecy 
Ahaz was assured that the design of his 
enemies should be frastrated. In this it 
was fulfilled. Pekah and Rezin were de- 
stroyed within three years ; and in the 
twelfth year of Floshea the son of Pekah, 
the ien tribes were carried into captivity ; 
s» soon did their enemies make speed to the 
spvil, and haste to the prey, unter Sialme- 
ueser. From the translation here given, 
and the subjoined note, it will appear that 
it is one and the same child which is 
spoken of both in the 71h and 8th chap- 
ters. The Jewish commentator Kimchi 
<upposes that this child mast be the son 
of the king, because rt is said, “ The 
stretching oat of his wings shall fill the 
length and breadth of thy land, O Imma- 
nuel,” (Isaiah viii. 8.) But it coald not 
he Hezekiah the son of Ahaz, for as Jarchi 
has observed, be must have been nine years 
old when this prophecy was delivered ; 
since Ahaz reigned but sixteen years, and 
Hezekiah, being twenty-five years old when 
Ahaz began to re:gu, must bave been born 
nine yeass before that tme. Yet this chiid 
is to be called Immanuel, and the Holy Land 
is said to be his tand, and it is evidently 
the same child that is spoken of in chap, ix. 
of whom it is said, “ His name shall be 
called, Vhe Mighty God, The Everlasting 
Father, Yhe Prince of Peace: Of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there 
shall be noend.” At these words Kimchi, 
who had interpreted the preceeding ef He- 
zkiah, (though this king was born so 
long before the date of the prophecy), stops, 
and sys, © The sense of these words is 
shut up, that is, not yet to be understood ;” 
and certainly, as he endeavoued to apply 
them, ‘hey were isexplicable; yet he 
hos said enough to prove that be under- 
stood the child spoken of as being the one 
called Immanuel Bat the ecbiid is re- 
presented, chap. ix. as to be born alter 
the dimuess bad overspread the laud ; that 
is, after the Assyrian bad stretched forth 
his wings over the length and breadth of 
the laud; therefore, though the land is 
called the land of Immanuel, he was not to 


be born till after the Babylonish captivity. 
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Moreover, as David had already given 
the title of Adovai, or Lord, to the Mes- 
siah, that of Immanuel, as well as the other 
high titles given to this child, poiot bim 
out as the Messiah. Henee then infer, 
that the destruction of the kings of Israel 
and Syria, before a child could know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, was 
to be the sign that the, or a, virgin shonle 
conceive aui bear ason, and call his vame 
Tommanuel, and so be a sign that the house 
of David should be preserved, and the Mes- 
siah be bora of it; that these kings should 
notbe ableyas they intended, to* cutoff and 
divide Judah, and so make the promise void, 
And this Leonecive to be confirmed, as the 
proper sense, by the force of the puticle 
95 for, which purports, that the latter cir- 
cumstance mentioned is the ground of be- 
hef that the former should come to pass 
I therefore render the passage thus: “ A 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
call bis nanie Immanue!l—For (as pre- 
safe-guard of the promise to the 


ouse of David, aud as a sign and proof 


that it shall not fail) before that t a (any) 
child shall be able io choose the evil, and 
refuse the good, the land,” &c. In any 
other mode of explanation the word for, is 
scarcely intelligible ; and if this mode be 
admitted, the whole of the prophecy,in the 
vii. Vili. and ix. chapters, is consistent and 
clear, 
David from the impending danger is made 
the sign of its ultimate glory ia the reign 
of the Messiah; and the magnitude of the 
object is correspondent to the singular con- 
descension of the Deity in his spontane- 
ously giving a sign. If it be objected that 
this explanation transposes the apparent 
order of the sign, and that which it refers 
to; I answer, that the principal object 
justly holds the first place ; and that a si- 
milar trausposition is to be observed in 
another prophecy, 2 Kings xix. 28, 29. 
where apparently the abundance of the 
succeeding years is the sign of the de- 
struction of the Syrian army, though, in 
fact, the destruction of that army is the 


* Our translation of Isaiah, chap. vii. 6. 
says “ the mtent was ¢o vex and make a breach 
in Judah ; but the words of the original are 
much stronger, aud ought to be translated as 
above. 

+ Had the same child been referred to in 
ver. 14 and 16, 1 conceive the Hebrew would 
have determined it so, by its being written 
rurs child, and not simply “YIN 
the child, or as it is it may also signify ary 
child indefinitely ; and Isaiah himself uses the 
7 thus indefinitely in chap x. 15. TRONT 


13 by shall the, or av, axe, &c. 
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istended sign of the peace and plenty 
which were to follow it. 

Though pretended and false prophe- 
cies do not come immediately within 
the scope of Mr. Roberts's tract, yet as 
it may be useful to point out the differ. 
ence between real and pretended pros 
pheey, Mr. Roberts has added a few 
remarks on the latter in an appendix, 
which is highly deserving of attention, 
but from which we have not room for 
extracts; we therefore dismiss the pre- 
seut work with our cordial approbstion, 
The young student of biblical literature, 
and those who have not leisure to read 
larger treatises, cannot fail to derive 
benefit from its perusal; while the ma- 
ture scholar will examine its pages with 
pleasure, 


On the Safety Lamp for Coal-Miners, 
with some researches on Flame. By Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Hun- 
ter, Loudon. 1818. 


Tuts elegant volume is a re-publica- 
tion, ina connected form, of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s account of all his researches 
on the subject of explosion from inflam- 
mable air, and on the modes in which 
they may be prevented, asof well as the 
collateral investigation to which they 
have given rise. These researches were 
originally communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, whose transactions, 
not being generally accessible, Sir H, 
has conferred no small benefit on 
society, in thus collecting the results of 
his profound labours, with the benevo- 
lent hope of presenting a permanent re- 
cord on this important subject to the 
practical miner, and of enabling the 
friends of humanity to estimate and ap- 
ply those resources of science by which 
a great and permanently existing evil 
may be subdued. The work consists of 
three parts, viz. : 

I, General views of the progress of 
the researches on the Safety Lamp, and 
of the principles on which its security 
depends, 

Il. Extracts from papers published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and in 
the Journal of Science, and the Arts for 
the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, on 
the Fire Damp, the Safety Lamp, and 
on Flame. 
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Il. Extracts from communications 
on the application of the Sufety Lamp. 

As so large a portion of this volume 
has been, for a considerable time betore 
the public, we shall confine our atten- 
tion, principally, to the subjects dis- 
cussed in the first part. 

The use of pit coal, says Sir Humphry 
Davy, in Britain, is couvected not only 
with the necessities, comforts, aud enjoy- 
ments of life ; but also with the extension 
of our most important arts, our mauufae- 
tures, Commerce, and national riches, 

Essential in affording warmth and pre 
paring food, it yrelds asort of Gficial sun 
shine, and in some measure compensates 
for the disadvantece of cur climate By 
means of it, metavargical processes are 
carried on, and the most Important mate- 
rials of civilize! ite furnished, the agri 
culturist is supplied with eu useful manure, 
and the architect with a necessary cement, 
Not only manufactories ad private houses, 
but even whole strests are lighte’ by its 
appiication—and in furnishing ihe element 
of activity in the steam gine, hes 
given a wonderful impuise to mechanion! 
and chemical aegeusity, diminished to a 
great extent hun iabour, and mereased 
ua high degree the strength aed wealth 
of the country. 

Every thiug connected with the perma 
neut supply of such a ma‘erial, is worthy 
of scieutific consideration ; and to remove 
obstacles, difficulties, or dangers connected 
with ifs production, is not unimportant to 
the state. 

Since the earliest period of the applica- 
tion of mineral coal* to the purposes of 
fuel, the explosions in coal mines from in- 
flammable airf or fire damp, have beeu 
regarded as the greatest evil occurring ip 
the working of the mines. The strata of 
coal lie usually parallel or pearly parallel 
tothe surface, at certain depths beneath 
it, and this coal, when the pressure of the 
super-iucumbeat material is removed, af- 
fords inflammable air; which is disengaged 
not only im the common operations of min 
ing, when the coal is broken and removed, 
but is likewise permanently evolved, often 
in enormous quantities,* from fissures in 
the strata. 

When it has accumulated in any part of 
the gallery or chember of a mine, so as to 


* Coal was certainly worked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neweastle in 1245, See Brande’s 
History of Neweastle, Vol. If. p. 253. 

+ Called Grisoux in Flandeze, and Feu 
Br sson, intve southern departments of France, 

* This pheuomenon is called, in the lan- 
guege of the North country miners, a blower. 


be mixed in certain proportions with com- 
mon air, the presence of a lighted candle 
or lamp causes it to explode, and to des 
stroy, injure, or burn whatever is exposed 
to its violence. 

‘To give detailed accounts of the tre- 
meudous accidents, owing to this cause, 
would be merely to muitiply pictures of 
death and human misery. The phenomena 
are always of the same kind. ‘I'he miners 
are either immediately dest roved bythe 
explosion, and thrown with the horses ‘and 
machinery through the shaft into the air, 
ihe mine becoming as it were au enormous 
piece of artillery, from which they are 
projected; or they are gradually sutiocated 
and undergo a more puinsul death from the 
carbonic acid and »zote remainivg in the 
mine after the inflammation of the fire 
damp; or what, though it appears the 
miltest, is perhaps the most severe fate, 
they are burnt or maimed, and ofien ren. 
dered incapable of labour and of healthy 
enjoyment for life. 


Though the fire damp is found in the 
vreotesi quantity, and is most dangerous 
in the deepest mines, yet it frequently 
occurs iu superficial excavations, 


Modes of preventing accidents from fire 
damp have been ardeutly sought for by all 
persons connected with coal mines, and it 
lias even occupied the aiteution of an en- 
lightened government. In consequence of 
some explosions which prevented the mi- 
ners from working the coal mines at Brian- 
goa, in Dauphiny,* the Duke de Choiseul, 
at that time Prime Minister of France, re- 
commended the subject to the considera- 
tiou of the Academy of Sciences. and a 
committee was appointed, who made it for 
some time the object of their attention; but 
the plan that they proposed for avoiding 
the danger, was a common mode of venti- 
lation. 

‘This evil of the fire damp, though he. 
longing to all coal mines, has been most 
severely experienced in those of Hainault 
in Flanders, and the infinitely more ims 
portant mines in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehaven and Newcastle, in this country, 

The number of dreadful accidents, in- 
deed, which had happened within the last 
three or four years, in the last mentioned 
districts, particolarly that by which ninety 
six persons were destroyed in the Felling 
colliery, had so strongly impressed the 
minds of a nomber of benevoleut persons 
belonging to or connected with the coal 
districts, that it was said to be in their con- 
templation to briug the subject before Par- 


* Histoire de Academie Royale, 1763, p. 1. 
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liament, that by making it a national ques- 
tion, it might obtam that consideration 
which iis importance demanded. 

When this distinguished philosopher 
turved bis attention to the subject in 
August, 1815, there appeared to be very 
little hope of finding an efficacious re- 
medy,. 

The resources of modern chemical science 
had beeu fully applied in ventilation, in 
the improved plans of Mr. Buddle; the 
comparative lightuess of the fire damp was 
well uuderstood, every precaution was 
taken to preserve the communications open ; 
aud the currents of air were promoted or 
occasioned, not by furnaces, but like- 
wise by air pumps aud steam apparatus. 

Sir James Lowther had observed carly 
in the Jast ceutury that the fire damp in 
its usual form was not iuflammable by 
sparks from flint and steel; and a person 
in his employmeaot had iuvented a mill for 
giving hght by the collision of flint and 
steel,* aud this was the only instrument 
except common candies employed in the 
dangerous parts of the British collieries. 
instances ef explosion have 
known from the steel mill, and it required 
manual labour for its use. In Fiaaders 
amadou or fuugus tinder had been occa- 
sionally employed in dangerous parts of the 
mine, but the light yielded by this sub- 
stauce was much too feeble to be used for 
working the mines, and only enabled the 
miners to find their way for particular oc- 
casions. 

M. de Humboldt, the justly celebrated 
philosophical traveller, in 1796, conceived 
and executed the plan of a lampt for giv: 
ing li_bt in mines where a common candle 
would pot burn or produce explosion ; but 
it was founded on the principle of eutire 
insulation from the air, and could barn 
only for a short time till the air coutained 
within it was exhausted. A lamp upon a 

jan similar as to insulation, was contrived 

y Dr. Clanny, in 1818, but he supplied 
his light with air from the mine theough 
water by bellows, and it went out in ex- 
plosive atmospheres, and to be employed 
required to be worked by hand, or by ma- 
chivery; aad neither M. de Humboldt's 
lamps, or Dr. Clanny’s, had, for obvious 
reasons, | believe, ever been used in coal 
ming. 

The great object, one rather to be 
ardently desired than confidently ex- 


* Said to be My. Spedding, in Hatchinson’s 
History of Cambertand. Article, Wh tehaven, 


+ Jounal des Mines, Tom, VIII. p, 839. 
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pected, was to find a light, which a! 
at the same time that it enabled the 
miner to work with security in explosive 
atmospheres, should likewise consume 
the fire damp, Having learnt from Mr, 
Buddle the degree of light required for 
the common operatious of the workmen, 
Sir H. Davy wade several experiments 
with the hope of obtaining such a light 
without active inflammation. He also 
tried Kunekel's, Cantons, and Baldwin’s 
phosphorus, and likewise the electrical 
light in close vessels, but without suc. 
cess. Next he caused a lamp to be made 
with two valves, which closed in atmos- 
pheres contaminated with fire damp, by 
the increased heat of the flame produced 
by the combustion of the gas, but this 
lamp could not be used in an explosive 
atmosphere. 

After a variety of preliminary and un- 
successful attempts, Sir Humphry Davy 
accomplished his invaluable discovery of 
the Safety Lamp, now in general ase 
throughout the British Mines. Objec- 
tions were of course made to their mo 
tion by some ignorant labouring miners; 
but the uninterrupted success that has 
attended its adoption during a period of 
nearly two years and a half in the most 
dangerous mines, bas given increased 
confidence to the workmen, Nor is the 
benefit of Sir H. D.’s discovery confined 
to our own country. In the wines of 
Flanders it has, we believe, been suc- 
cessfully introduced ; and as this illus- 
trious philosopher is now travelling on 
the continent, we anticipate the general 
introduction of the Safety Lamp through- 
out the mines of Europe. 

This volume is accompanied with an 
engraving illustrating the construction 
of the Safety Lamp. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s researches, 
which will doubtless have a place in 
every well selected library, without ad- 
verting to an attempt made at Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, early in November, 1817, 
to deprive him of the honour of the diseo- 
very, which was claimed for Mr, G, Ste- 
phenson, An investigation of this claim 
was undertaken by some of the mostemi- 
nent scientific characters ; who, ata meet- 
ing held on the 20th of thatmonth, at the 
louse of the venerable President of the 
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Royal Society, agreed to and subscribed 
to the following resolutions. 

We, having considered the evidence pro- 
duced in varions publications by Mr. Ste- 
phenson and his friends, in support of his 
claims, and having examined his lamps 
and inquired into their effects in explosive 
mixtures, are clearly of opinion 

1. That Mr. G. Stephenson is not the 
author of the discovery of the fact, that an 
explosion of inflammable gas will not pass 
through tubes and apertures of small di- 
mensions. 

2. That Mr. G. Stephenson was not the 
first to apply that principle to the con 
struction of a Safety Lamp, none of the 
lamps which he made in the year 1815, 
haviug been safe; and there being no evi- 
dence even of their having been made on 
that principle. 

3. That Sir H. Davy not only discovered, 
independently of all others, and without any 


knowledge of the unpublished experiments of 


the late Mr. Tennant's on flame, the princi- 
ple of the non-communication of explosion 
through a small aperture, but that he has 
the sore meuit of having first applied it 
tothe very important purpose of a Safety 
Lamp, which has evidently been imitated 
in the latest lamps of Mr. Stephenson. 
(Signed) Josern Banks, P.R.S. 
Tuomas Branpe, 
Cuarces Hatcuert. 
W. H. Wottasvon. 
Tuomas Young 
In 1817, the Royal Society of Lon- 
don conferred the gold and silver medals 
on Count Rumford’s donation on Sir H. 
Davy ; and towards the close of the 
same years the coal-owners of the Ri- 
vers Tyne and Wear (who have been 
most extensively benefitted by his inva- 
luable discovery) presented him with a 
superh service of plate, nearly worth 
£2,000. These honourable acknow- 
ledzements of public gratitude, we think 
it our duty to record, Never did science 
render a more pleasing homage to hu- 
manity than in the discovery of the 
Safety Lamp. 
England described; being a concise 
delineation of every County in England 
and Wales. By John Aikin, MD. 8vo, 
with a Map. 14s. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy, London, 1818. 


This is avowedly an enlargement of 
Dr, Aikin’s England Delineated,” 


a work originally designed for the in- 
formation of youth, and which, we be- 
lieve, was first published in the year 
1788, So numerous and important 
however, are the alterations and addi- 
tions made by the author, that this 
publication may justly be considered a 
new work, We shail therefore present 
our readers with an analysis of its mul- 
tifarious contents, 

After a brief sketch of the physical 
geography of England, Dr. A, gives a 
concise view of the topography of each 
county, including its boundaries, rivers, 
canal-navigation, towns with their re- 
spective manufactures, trade, and com- 
merce, remarkable transactions, antient 
and modern buildings, and their civil 
establishments, These are succeeded 
by a compendious deseription of the 
principal and most distinguished coun- 
try seats, and of the most remarkable 
remains of antiquity, both civil and ec- 
clesiastical : and to each county is an- 
nexed a table of population derived from 
the last parliamentary enumeration, 
which, however, is for the most part li- 
mited to those places, the inhabitants of 
which do not fall short of 2000. The 
map which is prefixed to the volume is 
neatly executed, 

It is but justice to the author to add, 
that we ean recommend his book, not 
less as a work of taste, than of informa- 
tion. His style is pure, unaffected, al- 
ways elegant, and not unfrequently pic- 
turesqne; while the general knowledge 
which it exhibits, shews how agreeably 
polite literature and the science of the 
naturalist, may be introduced into the 
studies of the geographer. 

As specimens of the execution of 
this handsomely printed book, which 
claims a place in every library, we 
give our author’s deseriptions of Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, and the 
county of Anglesey, 

The city of Bristol, situated on the north- 
ern border ofthe county of Somerset, is most 
property referred hither, though the greater 
part of it lies withia the limits of Gloucester- 
shire ; since, before it formed a separate ju- 
risdiction, it wasaccounted to belong to So- 
mersetshire. Bristol, in wealth, trade, and 
population, was loug reckoned next to Lon- 
don within this kingdom; but it is now 
left behind in these respects by other 
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towns where the spirit of adventure and 
improvement is more active. Its popula- 
tion, however, is still large; and its mer 
chants and tradesmen yield to few in credit 
and opulence. 

Bristol is situated at the conflux of the 
river Avon with the small streams of the 
Froom, at the distance of about ten miles 
from the place where the Avon dischorges 
itself into the Severn. The tide rushing 
with great violence, and rising to a vast 
height, in these narrow rivers, brings ves- 
se's of considerable burthen to the quay of 
Bristol, which by late improvements, at a 
great expense, has given much easier ad- 
mission to them than formerly. The trade 
of Bristol is supported by its extensive in 
land communications with the Severn and 
all its branches, the Avon, the Wye, and 
verions other streams. Hence it enjoys 
the export and import traffic of a large 
part of the kIngdom, and is enabled to find 
vent for a great variety of wanufactures of 
its own. 

The principal branch of the foreign 
commerce of Bristol is that to the West- 
Indies. In thisfrom seventy to eighty ships 
are constantiy employed, which carry out 
every article necessary for the clothing and 
maintenance of the white and black inha- 
bitants of the islands, as also materia!s for 
building, and iv particular, great quanti- 
ties of lime burned at St. Vincent's rocks. 
They bring back sugar, rum, cotton, and 
all the other products of those countries. 
The sugar is a great article, and its refinery 
is one of the capital manufactures of Bris- 
tol, serving for the supply of all the wes- 
tern counties of England, and all South 
Wales. 

With the north and south of Europe, 
Bristol has a general trade, of which that 
with Spain is the most important, a quan- 
tity of wool, consisting of from four to six 
thousand bags being annually imported 
from that couatry (or having been) for the 
use of the western clothing manufactures. 
The return is in a variety of goods, parti- 
cularly tin, lead, and copper. The traffic 
with Portugal from this port is also consi- 
derable. Bristol has likewise a share in 
the trade to the continent of America and 
to Newfoundland; and an extensive com- 
merce with Ireland. 

The manufactures of this city and its vi- 
cinity, furnish it with several important 
articles of exportation. That of glass mak- 
ing in its various articles, of crown, flint, 
and bottle glass, is very considerable, and 
on the increase, Ireland and America 
take off great quantities of these goods. 
especially bottles, of which nearly half 
the number are sent out filled with beer, 


evder, perry, and Bristol water. The 
copper aud brass manofactores were 
of capital importance, but are now 
much declined in consequence of a 
monopoly. Hard white soap of the best 
quality is made here in large quantities 
much of which is sent to London, as well 
is to the colonies abroad. Flats, leather, 
sadiery, shoes, white lead, gunpowder, and 
earthen ware, are all considerable articles 
of domestic aud foreign traffic. The city 
likewise possesses. works for smelting lead, 
ind making lead shot, iron foundries, roll- 
ing and slitting mills, and tin works, all 
which furnish very valuable commodities 
for exportation, 

The Cathedral of Bristol, which was ori- 
ginally the collegiate church of a monas- 
tery, is a comparatively small edifice, but 
contains some fine specimens of Gothic 
architecture. The bishop's palace aunex- 
ed was nearly rebuilt in 1744: its see is 
one of the least extensive and valuable in 
thekingdom. There are, besides, nineteen 
churches ; one of which, St. Mary Red- 
cliff, is generally regarded as the fiuest pa- 
rish church in England. Some of the 
others, both ancient and modern, are hand- 
some buildiugs. The places of worship be- 
longing to dissenters from the establish- 
ment are very numerous, The public build- 
ings for civiland other purposes are mostly 
well adapted for utility, but few have any 
pretensions to architectural splendor. The 
town is closely built; but, like other opu- 
lent towns, is now exteuding itself into its 
suburbs by new and more airy streets. 

Lancashire.—Asacommercial and manu- 
facturing county, Lancashire, especially of 
late years, has distinguished itself beyond 
any other in the kingdom. In absolute po- 
pulation it has become inferior only to Mid- 
dlesex and Yorkshire, and it much exceeds 
the latter in the relative proportion of peo- 
ple to extent of surface. ‘Two larger and 
more flourishing towns than any other 
county possesses, Manchester and Liver- 
pool, are mutual aids to each other in the 
pursuit of opulence. 

Manchester, situated in the south eastern 
part of the county, has for a considerable 
time been known as a manufacturing place, 
and at the beginning of the civil war of 
Charles J. had been considered as of so 
much importance, that being warmly at- 
tached to the parliamentary cause, it was 
besieged by the earl of Derby, who was 
foiled in his attempt. Its original trade 
was in the coarse woollen fabrics which 
were established in various parts of the 
north of England; but about the middle of 
the 17th century it was noted for the mak- 
ing of fustians, mixed stuffs, and small 
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wares, such as inkle, tapes, and laces. Se- 
veral other articles were successively in- 
troduced, of which the materials were 
linen, silk, and cotton; at length the latter 
took the lead, and Manchester became the 
center of the cotton trade, an immeuse bu- 
siness, extending in some or other of its 
operations from Furness in the vorth of the 
county (and latterly even to Carlisle) ; to 
Derby southward, and from Halifax to 
Liverpool east aud west. The labours of 
avery populous neighbourhood, including 
all the towns of that part of the conaty, 
are collected at Manchest r, whence they 
they are sent to London, Liverpool, t ull, 
and other places. ‘They consist of a great 
variety of cotton and mixed goods, fitted 
for all kind of markets, home, and foreign, 
spreading over a great part of Europe, 
America, and the coast of Guinea, and 
bringing back, in favourable tim s, vast 
profits to this country. The cotton is prin- 
cipally imported at Liverpool and Lancas- 
ter, but is occasionally brousht from Lon- 
don aud other parts. Several subordinate 
manufactories, such as those of small wares, 
silk goods, hats, and the products of iron 
foundries, are also carried on in Manches- 
ter. The late improvements of machinery 
for spinning cotton aud other purposes, has 
caused the erection of numerous steam en- 
gines in and pear the town, which have 
given employment to a vastly augmented 
population, but have at the same time 
proved a great annoyance by contaminat- 
ing the air. 

The parish church of Manchester was 
inthe 15th century made collegiate ; and 
after the college had been dissolved under 
Heury VIII, it was re founded by his daugh- 
ter Mary, and has subsisted as an opulent 
ecclesiastical establishment. Its clergy 
are a warden, four fellows, and two chap- 
Jains, whose revenues the rise of property 
has rendered ample. The edifice is in the 
cathedral style, and contains several family 
chapels and chantries. The ornaments of 
the choir are much admired. Another 
memorial of the ancient consequence of the 
town is a grammar school, eudowed in the 
16th century by Bishop Oldham, a native 
of Manchester, and closely connected with 
the university of Oxford, to which it bas 
exhibitions. The buildings bear the name 
and appearance of a college ; and contain 
a public library of later foundation, worthy 
to compare with those of the university col- 
leges. With the enlargement of the town, 
a proportional vuraber of new churches 
has been erected, accompanied with those 
places for dissenting worship which are 
found in all considerable seats of trade. Of 
establishments for other purposes are a 


well supported infirmary, several other in- 
stitutions for benevolent and useful objects, 
and a Literary aud Philosophical Society, 
instituted in 1781, which has published se- 
veral volumes of Memoirs. The New Buai- 
ley Prison, a large edifice too much re- 
quired in a place and neighbourhood 
swarming with a turbulent populace, was 
constructed on the plan of Mr. Howard, 
and is under exemplary regulation. 


The water communications by which 
ihe commerce of Manchester is aided, be- 
sides those of the rivers Irwell and Mer- 
sey, and the Bridgewater canals, consist of 
a canal to Ashton-under-Line joining the 
Peak forest canal; the Boltou and Bury 
canal; and the Rochdale canal, which 
joins with the Yorkshire Calder navigation, 


Liverpool, at the mouth of the river Mer- 
sey, originally a chapelry under the parish 
of Walton, was kuown in the reign of 
HeuryVILL asa haven frequented by Lrish 
merchants for the sale of yarn to the Man- 
chester manufacturers, and in which the 
king had a castelet, and the earl of Derby 
a stone house. Its rise to commercial con- 
sequence appears to have been tardy, the 
first parochial ehurch having been built in 
the reign of William Ill. From that pe- 
riod, its position at the great inlet of this 
part of Lancashire with which the navi- 
gation of the river gave if a communica- 
tion, caused it to augment in size and busi- 
ness in proportion to the increase of inte: 
rior wealth and population, so as at length 
tohave become unquestionably the second 
commercial port in the kingdom. Its har- 
hour is artificial, consisting of capacious 
docks formed in- the town aud communi- 
cating with the Mersey. The entrance of 
this river is naturally dangerous ou account 
of shoals, but every mode of direction has 
been given to promote security, and mer- 
chant vessels of the greatest burden are 
brought into the docks. The trade of Li- 
verpool is very general. ‘That ia which it 
long stood pre-eminent was tne traftic for 
slaves on the coat of Guinea, doubtless 
favoured by the articles of trade for that 
quarter furnished by the goods manufac- 
tured at Manchester, This is now happily 
abolished ; but Liverpool retains a great 
commerce with the West India islands, and 
trades more largely thau any other port to 
the United States of America, The Baltie 
and Portugal branches are also consider- 
able; and a very extensive connexion is 
maintained with Ireland. Several ships 
are sent to the Greenland fishery ; and the 
coasting trade for corn and other commo- 
dities is a source of much employment. It 
has likewise partaken largely of the newly 
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established sea-coast trafic with the East 
Indies. 

The internal commanications of Liver- 
pool are now very widely spread. By the 
Mersey, it has direct access to Warrington, 
Manchester, and ali the places m the timits 
of the navigation of that river and the Ir- 
well; and by the Weever, to the salt 
works of Cheshire, a very important ad- 
vautage, as affording a valuable article of 
exportation the salt rock having been 
much used ata cheap rate as ballast for 
vessels. The connexion with Manchester, 
both by river, and by the Bridgewater 
canal, gives Liverpool a participation in 
the grand canal system now extended 
almost through the whole interior of Eu- 
gland. A vast design of cutting a canal 
from this port quite to Leeds, across the 
hilly country separating the two counties, 
has also been brought to execution alter 
long delays. One part of this, which was 
carried to Wigan several years since, af- 
forded to Liverpool a large addition to its 
supply of coal. 

This great town being almost eutirely a 
new creation, it canvot be supposed that if 
should offer objects to gratify the curiosity 
of the lovers of antiquity ; but its public 
buildings, now adapted to every purpose 
ofconvenience, utility aud amusement, have 
been planned iu a style of liberal expense 
and tastefu! decoration, superior to those of 
almost any provincial town in England. 
Several of its uew institutions are honour- 
able testimonials of the enlightened spirit 
by which commercial prosperity has been 
accomprnied in this place; among which 
may be meutioned, two public libraries 
upon a large scale, and a botanical garden 
tichly furnished with rare and valuable ar- 
ticles from different quarters of the globe. 

Anglesey.—This island, which consti- 
tutes one of the counties of North Waies, 
is situated to the north-west of Caernar- 
vonshire, from which it is separated by the 
long and narrow straight called the Menai. 
It is of a rhomboidal shape, but deeply cut 
and indented on three of th. sides, Its 
northern, eastern, aud western sides are 
shorp and narrow: the southern angle is 
more rounded, From point to point the 
distance from north to south is near twenty 
miles, from east to west about tweuty-two 
Its arca in miles is stated at 402; and it is 
divided into six hundre:'s 

The part of the island bordering the 
Meuwai is finely wooded, recalling to the 
mind its aniient siate when it was the ce- 
leh rated seat of the Druids, the terrific rites 
of whose religion were performed in the 

loom of the tmekest groves. Rude mounds 


aud heaps of stoves, supposed to be Druid- 
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ical remains, are yet to be seen amidst these 
woods, A little way within, however, the 
Whole couutry chauges its aspect into a 
uaked tract, without trees, or even hedges, 
rising in hills, watered by numerous 
rifls, and fertile in grass and corn. 

The chief products of Anglesey are corn 
and cattle. Iu favourable years large 
quantities of Barley aud oats are exported, 
either to the mainland or to Liverpool ; 
and several thousand head of horned cat- 
tle, besides multitudes of sheep and hogs, 
annually cross the different ferries of the 
Menai. Its fertility is of ancient reputa- 
tion, for it had long ago acquired the title 
of the nursing Mother of Wales. 

Within thirty or forty years past the mi- 
neral kingdom has become a great source 
of profit to this country, owing to the dis. 
covery of the famous copper mines of Pa- 
ry's mountain. The history of this event 
is briefly »s follows. Iu 1762 a person who 
travelled over the kingdom for the purpose 
of visiting mines, gave to sir Nicholas Bay- 
ley so flattering an account of bis property 
at Pary’s mountain, as induced him to sink 
shafts and seck for ore, but the work was 
siopt by an inundation of water. Two 
years after, accompany at Macclesfield tak- 
ing a lease of a mine in Caernarvoushire, 
were under obligations to make trial of 
Pary’s mountain, which turned out so unfa- 
vourably, that their agent was directed to 
cease from the pursuit. As a last trial he 
divided his men into different companies, 
ove of which was placed near a_ spot 
whence a spring broke out strongly im- 
pregnated with copper. The expectations 
drawn from this circumstance were veri- 
fied in the event; and at the distance of 
only seven feet from the surface, a vein of 
ore was struck upon, which led to the vast 
mass that lay below. This bed of ore is 
probably the largest of that kind of metal 
known in the world; and being shared by 
the Rev. Edward Hughes, who owned a 
part of the mountainous ridge in right of 
his wife, the riches acquired by the concern 
were almost beyoud belief. The ore be- 
gan witb being worked not in the manner 
of subterraneous mines, but like a stone 
quarry. open to-day ; and in some places 
its thickness was more than ‘sixty feet. 
Che metal, however, is poor in quality, and 
very abuud-nt in sulphur. The purest 
part is exported raw to Swansea, and other 
places; the more impure is first calcined 
and deprived of most of its sulphur on the 
spot. Quantities of nearly pure copper 
are obtained from the waters lodged be- 
neath the bed of ore, by exposing it to iron. 

Since the preceding account was drawn 
up, the mines have much fallen off, the 
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most productive veins having been worked 


~ out, aud the property of the ore not repay- 


ing the expeuse of a scanty produce. A 
Jead ore rich ia silver bas beew found in 
the same mountain 

In the north-western part of the island 
isa quarry of green marble, intermixed 
with that curious substance, asbestus. 

The principal town in Anglesey is Beau 
marts, built ou a shore of the south-eastern 
part of the island, where king Edward I. 
founded a castle, still in existence. The 
place is small, but neat; its principal orna- 
meut is an elegant town-hall, erected at the 
expense of lord Bulkeley. It has uo trade ; 
but the bay before it affords good anchor- 
age, and is a frequent refuge for shipping 
in stormy weather, Many genteel families 
make it their residence in the summer 
mvoths, on account of its agreeable situa- 
tion, and conveniency for sea-bathing. 

The decayed town of Newborough, an- 
ciently called Rhosvoir, subsists ouly by a 
manufacture of mats and ropes made of 
the sea reed-grass, which biuds tcgether 
the sandy hills on the coast. 

Holyhead is an island forming the west- 
ern point of Anglesey, to which it is joined 
by a bridge, Its town is well known as 
the most commodious place of embark- 
ment for Dublin, and has become mode- 
rately populous from the resort to it on 
that account, its harbour being the station 
of the government packets. The head 
protecting the port, forms a vast precipice 
above the sea, hollowed by caverns, and 
frequented by falcons and sea-fowl. A 
light -house has lately been erected on a 
rock near the head; and other improve- 
ments in the harbour are executing. 

Amlwch, originally a small hamlet occu- 
pied by fishermen, has, froin its conuec- 
tion with Pary’s mine, become a town of 
considerable population, It has a port 
consisting of a large chasm between two 
lofty rocks, which wili only permit two 
small vessels to ride in abreast, but fur- 
nishes length and depth sufficient to ac- 
commodate thirty sloops aud brigs. 

Aberfraw, upon a bay of that name, is a 
harbour for small vessels, whence are ex- 
ported large quantities of barley. 

The steep rocky islet of Priestholme, off 
the eastern point, is a noted resort of sea- 
fowl, especially the puffin, which breeds 
here in the rabbit burrows. This bird, 
though very oily and fishy, is by some 
thought a delicacy when pickled. 

The Skerries, or Isle of Seals, at the 
northern point, isa rocky little island, pos- 
sessed by a few sheep, rabbits, and puffins, 
and having upon it a light-house of great 
wse to mariners. Its sides are frequented 
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by vast shoals of fish, aud seals which 
prey upon them, 

Of the few family seats in Anglesey, 
those which border the Menai will natu- 
rally be expected to take precedence. 

Baron Hill, the seat of Lord Bulkeley, 
sifuated on an eminence above Beaumaris, 
was built in 1618 by Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
and has been much enlarged and improved 
under the direction of Wyatt. Its grounds, 
naturally beautiful, have been embellished 
by art; and its views of the bay of Beau- 
maris and the Menai, and of the region of 
Snowdon beyoud, are extremely striking. 

Plas Llanidlan, a seat formerly belong- 
ing to Lord Boston, and now to Owen 
Williams, Esq. is finely sitnated above 
the Menai, commanding a view to Caer- 
narvon and the mountains of Snowdon. 

Plas Newydd, formerly the seat of Sir 
Nicholas Bayley, but now of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, (since created marquis of An- 
glesey), is an elegant modern structure, 
composed of a center and two wings, 
from the junction of each of which an 
octagonal turret rises from the basement 
above the parapet and terminates in a 
Spire with a gilded vane. The house, as 
scen from the water, appears to rise out 
of a_ thick wood, which extends some 
distance along the shore. The park, 
though not larges is so laid out as to af- 
ford considerable variety. The prospects 
of the Menai and the opposite shore are 
highly pleasing. 

Gorphaoysfu, a handsome modern man- 
sion, erected a few years since, and plea- 
santly situated on au eminence above the 
principal fetry over the Menai, is the oc- 
casional residence of Lord Lucan. 

Population, 1811. The County 38,300 
Holyhead 3,005, Beaumaris 1,810. 
A Short Introduction to the Study of 

Geology ; comprising a New Theory of 

the Elevation of the Mountains and the 

Stratification of the Earth; in which the 

Mosaic Account of the Creation and the 

Deluge is vindicated. By Joseph Sut- 

cliffe, A-M. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Cadell and Da- 

vies, London, 1818, 


This is a well written and ingenious 
tract, in which the discoveries of sci- 
ence are rendered subservient to the il- 
lustration of divine Revelation. The fol- 
lowing are the prominent characters of 
our Author’s New Theory : they are il- 
lustrated and confirmed by a series of 
well selected geological facts. 

2L 
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1. That God created the chaos, ovx &% 


ovtay, i a liquid state, baving the essence 
of ail things within itself. 

2. That each miveral, whether of earth, 
of stone, of metal, or of combus‘ibie mat 
ter, has ifs peculiar and unaiterable es 
sence, which collected by athuities, curdled 
in the chaos, and produced its formations 
by chrvstallized concretions. 

3. That expansion, being the insepara- 
ble result of crystallization, the moun- 
tains rose spontaneously, oblated the yet 
soft masses by pressurc, and threw them 
into every possible position. Many rocks 
would hereby become so fractured, as to 
be traversed by wedge-shaped rocks of 
other genera, or such rocks might be formed 
between them. 

4. Clays being the exuding sediment of 
these operations, would soften off all pri- 
mitive rocks by gneiss, or by schistus, and 
being profusely deposited on the surface of 
the orb by the turbid waters, would leave 
the fine shapes of landscape in their re- 
treat from the mountains. In professor 
Jameson’s mineralogy of the Scottish 
islands, we have a well executed plate of 
the vertical strata washed by the sea at 
Portsoy, in which the wide beds of schistus 
alternate in colour with the white marble 
on one side, and with the greenstone on 
the other. 

5. That from the creation to the deluge, 
innumerable formations would take place, 
as well on the surface of the earth, as in its 
deep recesses, which are now utterly in- 
scrutable to the most enlightened science. 

6. ‘That the whole earth was washed, 
much desolated, and, often, deeply strati- 
fied, by the long-coutinued flux and reflux 
of diluvian tides, Consequently, while the 
interior of mountains, which opposed a firm 
barrier to the deluge, remain primitive, 
their declivities, calmer bosons, are 
mostly alluvial. 

7. That all minerals of the old world 
once concreted, would retain their primi- 
tive figure, and be laid on in beds of sand, 
gravel, and conglomerate rocks, except in 
cases where they have been decomposed, 
as in the chalk, &c. But that ali strata of 
clays, beiug invigorated with strength from 
the sea, would almost instantly become ex- 
posed to a chemical conflict, be seized in 
the succession of strata by the different es- 
sences, and formed into beds of granite, 
gueiss, schistus, porphyry, marble, gypsum, 
sandstone, puddingstone, brecchia, lime- 
stone, and chalk, consonant to the laws of 
the essence by which they were seized. 

8. That the different beds of argiliaveous 
earths, not formed into the harde1 rocks, 
have nevertheless been seized by congenial 
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fluids, and are become concreted into ar- 
gillaceous, micaceous, aluminous, or porce- 
laneous sebistus, lecving the weaker masses 
in beds of variegated, waved, and striated 
clay. The alluvial warp is therefore re- 
garded as the matrix in which al) those 
essences acted: cousequeutly, all transi- 
tion rocks are less hard than the primitive. 

9. That as every chemical process of 
mixed substances instantly proceeds to ac- 
tion, whether of decomposition, or of orga- 
nization, so in those huge masses of depo- 
sits from the tides, the formations would 
presently take efiect, and must of necessity 
do so, giving hardness to the new formed 
strata, as the waters exuded, and leaving 
the larger crystals at leisure to perfect their 
figures in the rocks. Hence the upper 
surface of all trausition rocks must be co- 
vered with fragments and conglomerate 
masses of the nether strata, as investigation 
every where demonstrates to be the case; 
they being al) formed during the 270 days 
in which “the waters prevailed on the 
earth,” 

10. That as the rains of the deluge fell 
for forty days, and the waiters increased in 
every tidefor a hundred and fifty days; and 
as the decrease of the tides continued a 
hundred and twenty days, we may be as- 
sured, on the most probable principles, that 
thése decreasing tides would make, in 
many places, tremendous attacks on the 
new-formed rocks, leaving them craggy 
and bare, and hurl many of their blocks 
and masses from elevated summits. 

11. That all minerals, whether of the 
metallic or of the siliceous class, proceed- 
ing from their essential fluids, have, wher- 
ever they chose to concrete, seized the 
clays and fossils, and converted them into 
their own essence. 


Indian Church History ; or an account 
of the first planting of the Gospel in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and India ; with an 
accurate relation of the first Christian 
Missions in China. By Thomas Yeates. 
8vo, 6s. Maxwell, London. 1818. 


The History of the Oriental Churches 
is a desideratum in the ecclesiastical his- 
tories generally extant. The few notices 
of those churches, which occur in Mosh- 
eim’s, Milner’s, and other more elaborate 
compilations, fall exceedingly short of 
their importance, and bear little or no pro- 
portion to that of the Protestant Churches 
of Europe. The very interesting po- 
tices relative to the modern state of the 
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Syrian Charches in India, contained in 
the Christian Researches of the late 
Rev. Dr. Buchanan,* excited ‘we be- 
lieve) a general wish for more informa- 
tion coucerning the Oriental churches ; 
a wish that has hitherto remained un- 
gratified. Mr. Yeates has, therefore, 
offered a valuable coatribution to eccle- 
siastical history in the present volume, 
which contains a varicty of curious aud 
important pieces, collected from sources 
not accessible to ordinary scholars; aud, 
what certainly enhances their value, be 
bas presented them with the fruit of his 
researches at a moderate price, After 
asketch of the first planting of Chris- 
tianity in the east, derived from the 
Apostolical records, Mr. Y. gives us ac- 
count of the Arabian, Persian, and Ar- 
menian Christiens, To these succeed 
relations of the Syrian and Chinese 
churches, of the Thomist Christians, of 
the Christians of Malayala, with some 
remarks on the doctiine and diseipliar 
of the Syrian Christians, A Report 
from the German and Danish Mission- 
aries at Tanjore, respecting the same 
body of Christians, and two memoirs, 
one on the religion of the Chinese, and 
another on the state of the Catholic Mis- 
sions in China, at the commencement 
of the present ceutury, terminate this 
interesting volume, which we recom- 
mend as a necessary supplement to 
every ecclesiastical history that is ex- 
tant, 


The First Principles of Algebra, de- 
sigued for the use of Students. By 
T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. crown 8vo. 
6s. 64. ley, London, 1818. 


It certainly augurs well of the system 
of instruction which appears to be gain- 
ing ground in Schools, that very consi- 
derable attention is paid to the study of 
Mathematics, Of this science, Algebra 
has long been regarded as the key stone, 
and has been treated with various suc- 
cess hy numerous eminent writers. 
Among these, the productions of our 
learned countrymen, Saunderson, Simp- 
sou, and Me Laurin, were long consi- 
dered as the best ou the subject, ana 


* See aa accoustyv is work in the Lit. 
Pan. N.S, Vol. X. pp. 619—631. 


their labours may even yet be consulted 
with advantage. To these have suc- 
ceeded the elaborate works of Bonny- 
cast, Wood, Bridge, Dealiry, and 
others, 

Within the short space of five weeks, 
we have seen not fewer than three or 
\i~ur new treatises announced, professing 
to commanicate the elements of Alge- 
ira. Two of these are now before us, 
both executed for different classes of 
Students, and both deserving of com- 
mendation. 

Mr. Harris’s Work is avowedly ar- 
rauged on the plan of that well known 
and very useful treatise on Arithmetic, 
Walkinghane’s Tutor’s Assistant, It 
is divided into seven parts, treating on 
the following Topics, viz : 

1. The Elements of Algebra, plain and 
fractional ; with coucise Explanations and 
numerous Exataples, with their Answers 
annexed, 

2 Equations, both simple and quadra- 
fic; Ratios. &e. with the first steps for the 
Solution of the more difficult Problems. 

3. The application of Algebra to the 
luvestigation and Extension of the Rules 
of Arithmetic. 

4. Dynamics, or First Principles of Me- 
chanies. 

5. The Appliestion of Algebra to Geo- 
metry, with Diagrams, 

6. Phe Resuiation vf Equations by Ap- 
proximation ; and Indeterminate Analy- 
sis. 

7. A numerous and miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Examples, for farther Practice. 

It is a prominent feature of Mr. Har- 
ris’s work, to lead the student to an 
early acquaintance with the use of Al- 
gebra, in the mixed Mathematics, by 
applying the practice of equations to 
the investigation and extension of their 
first principles, His definitions and 
theorems are very neat, and we think 
his book not only a cheap, bat also a 
very valuable manual, both for the use of 
Schools and also for private study. 

Mr. Edwards’s treatise is calculated 
for a higher class of mathematical stu- 
dents. He has explored the funda- 
mental priuciples of the scieuce of Al- 
gebra, and has developed thei with 
much precision, at the same time blend- 
ing utility with brevity and elegance. 
theorem, the use of Loga= 
uithms, aut the ductrines of propor- 
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tion, imaginary quantities, and equa- 
tions, are delivered ina masterly man- 
ner, The Book is very neatly printed, 
and justly deserves a place in the li- 
brary of every one who is desirous of 
cultivating this very important science. 


The Church her own Enemy.  Let- 
ters to a Friend on the Jate attack of the 
Archdeacon of Bath upon the Church 
Missionary Society; proving that his 
Protest is identified with the late Epis- 
copal charges, aud clerical Pamphlets 
against the Bible Society, &c. ke. By 
a Member of the Church of England, 
$vo. 2s. Gd. Black and Sop, London. 
1818. 


The title of these letters so amply 
states the subjects of their contents, as 
to render any analysis of them, on our 
part, unnecessary. The author has ad- 
duced some strong facts in support of the 
assertions contained in his title page, 
and writes with great earnestness, In 
the mean time, while the adversaries of 
the above-meutioned societies are fulmi- 
nating their harmless thunders agaiust 
them, the societies are silently prose- 
cxting their laudable objects; and the 
torrent of objections, which were peured 
forth in order to overwhelm them, have 
only had the effect of increasing their 
resources, and giving new vigour and 
success to their benevolent efforts in the 
diffusion of Christian Knowledge.—A 
second and improved edition of these 
Letters was announced while this arti- 
cle was preparing for the press, 


Poems on Various Subjects. By Miss 
Elizabeth Bower Blease, 12mo. 4s. 
Darton and Co. London, 1817. 


THESE poems, which are graced by 
a respectable list of subscribers, exhi- 
bit much taste and feeling. The Eng- 
lish Sapphics on the Deity and on Man, 
and one or two hymns, are executed 
with least success, We give an ex- 
tract or two for the gratification of our 
readers. 

To an Offended Friend. 

As on one stem both rose and brier we find, 

So good and ill in man promiscuous blend, 
To err’s the common lot of all mankind, 

And the most perfect may at times offend. 


How oft from “ trifles light as air,” arise, 

Domestic, civil, and eternal strife : 

Nor longer priz’d are friendship’s sacred ties, 

By trifling causes oft dissolv’d for life. 

You would not cast the smiling rose away, 
If midst its leaves one raukling thorn you 
SPY 5 
Nor would you shun the glorious face of day, 

Tho’ thunders roll, and vivid lightnings fly, 
In this frail world perfection never dwelt, 

Nor can weak man its glorious height at- 

tain, 

That friends are false, alas! who has not felt, 
And all their fond proftssions often vain ? 
But yet, methinks, the heart that once has 

bow’ 

To friendship’s voice, and own’d it’s pow’r- 

ful sway, 
Must oft regret, “mid fashion’s gayest crowd, 

The friend who once could gild life’s rugged 

way. 

If we had had the misfortune to have 
had a difference with our fair authoress, 
we could not have retained our indigua- 
tion after such an address. 

The following verses On the Ruins 
of a Castle are both pleasing and pic- 
turesque. 

’Mid Snowden’s tow’ring heights, on Cambria’s 
shore, 

An ancient pile in ruin’d grandeur stands; 
Whose massy gates aud stately halls no more 
Admit the sons of mirth, or village bands, 

Oft has the full-ton’d organ’s pealing note, 
With sound melodious caught the listening 
swain 
As, wafted by the breeze o’er hills remote, 
It swell’d harmonious in the distant plain. 


How oft has echoed through its vaulted dome, 
The shout of mirth, aud festive song of joy; 

Now echo but returns the screech-owl’s moan, 
And ro!ling years its pinnacles destroy, 

In beauty and magnificence array’d,. 
It rose, the wonder of the neighbouring 

plain ; 

Its mould’ring walls in ruin now are laid, 

And desolation spreads her wide domain. 


“Hiterary Register. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, on or before the iQth day of 
each month, the titles, prices, and other parti- 
culars of works in hand, or published, for this 
department of the work. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In the course of the ensuing month Mr. 
Britton will publish vol. V. part I. of his 
Architectural Antiquities; being chrono- 
logical and historical illustrations of ancient 
English architecture, containing the fol- 
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lowing engravings of early specimens of 
the circular style;—1l. ground plan and 
plans at large of [fey Church, Oxford- 
shire. —2. Elevation of the west front of the 
same—3. Western door-way of the same— 

4. Door-way to the south porch of Malms- 
bury Abbey Church—5. Elevation of the 
east end of St. Cross Church—6. Tower of 
Earl’s Barton Church, Northamptonshire 
—7. Door-way, aud parts at large of the 
same—8 View of the Crypt of St. Peter's 
Church, Oxford. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The second edition of Miss Lucy Aikin’s 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
will appear on Wednesday the 2nd of Sep 
tember. 

Mr Colburn has just received from the 
continent, and is preparing for immediate 
publication, The Life of Las Casas, up to 
his return from St. Helena; communicated 
by himself. Containing authentic details 
respecting the voyage to, the residence, the 
manner of living, and the treatment of 
Buonaparte, at St. Helena. Also some let- 
ters which were not forwarded to their des 
tination by the British Government. 

The Memoirs of Count Grammont are 
about to be published, printed elegantly in 
two pocket volumes, aud at a moderate 
price. 

*.* This highly distinguished work, which 
was written by count Hamilton, owes its 
celebrity as much to the graces of its nar- 
rative, as to the rich store of secret anec- 
dote with which it abounds, of  distin- 
guished personages of the court of Charles 
aud James It bas been published 
hitherto in au expensive form, which must 
have prevented that general circulation to 
which it would otherwise have attained,— 
that obstacle will be removed by the pre: 
sent edition, 

BOTANY. 

Dawson Turner, Esq. will soon publish 
the remaining portion of his coloured 
fignres and descriptions of the Plants re- 
ferred, by botanists, tu the genus fucus. 

EDUCATION. 

Preparing for publication, Historical 
Class Reading. By Mr. J. Williams. 

Mr. Alexander Jamieson, author of a 
Treatise on the Construction of Maps, has 
now in the press a Grammar of Logic, aud 
aGrammar of Rhetoric. ‘These works are 
constructed upon principles not hitherto 
adopted in didactic books, except in Mr. 
Jamieson’s edition of Adams's Elements of 
Useful Knowledge. The Grammar of Lo- 
gic will appear early in September, and the 
Grammar of Rhetoric towards the end of 
Autumn, 
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Mr. Edwards, author of a Treatise on 
Algebra, is printing a Treatise onthe Latin 
and Greek Prosodies, in which all difficul- 
ties relating to accent and quantity are ex- 
plained. 

In the press, Letters on Freuch History, 
for the use of schools. By J. Bigland, au- 
thor of Letters on English History, &c. 

Miss Trimmer is preparing a Sequel to 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Nature and the Scriptures. 

Speedily will be published, Early Genius, 
exemplified in the juvenile pursuits of emi- 
vent foreigners. 

In the course of September will be pub- 
lished (dedicated to the youth of the British 
isles,) the Fables of sop, and others, with 
designs on wood. By Thomas Bewick. 


LAW. 


Mr. Mascall, a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inv, has in the press, a Digest of the Law 
of the Distribution of the Personal Estates 
of Intestates. 


MEDICINE. 


In the press, Directions for the Treat- 
ment of Persons who have taken Poison and 
those in a state of Suspended Animation, 
&e. &c. By M. P. Orfila. Translated 
from the French. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 
IX. part I. will soon be published. 

Mr. Carmichael has in the press, Obser- 
vations on the Symptoms and Specific Dis- 
tinctions of Venereal Diseases, interspersed 
with hints for the more effectual prosecu- 
tion of the present inquiry into the uses and 
abuses of mercury in that treatment. 

Speedily will be pnblished, a Succinct 
Account of the Contagious Fever of this 
Country, as exemplified in the epidemic 
now prevailingin London, with the appro- 
priate method of treatment as practised in 
the House of Recovery. To which are 
added, Observations on the Nature and 
Properties of Contagion, tending to correct 
the popular notions on this subject, and 
pointing out (he means of prevention. By 
Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. physician 
to the public dispensary, and consuiting 
physician to the Fever Institution in Lon- 
don, &c. &e. 

The little Treatise, lately announced, on 
the Art of Preserving the Feet, is just ready 
for publication. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Sir Charles Morgan (already so well 
known to the literary world by his Appen* 
dixes to Lady Morgan's work on France) 
has just put to press his Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Life. 

Lady Morgan is also now in London, 
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superintending the printing of another na- 
tional tale, entitled Florence Macarthy. 

A series of Essays on English Manners, 
on the Plan of the Tatler, Looker on, &c. 
is now in the course of publication in the 
Literary Gazette ‘They are written by a 
noble author, who has assumed the name 
of the Hermit in London. 

Sentimeutal Scenes, selected from cele- 
brated plays, by Johu Wilson, will soon 
be published, 

Shortly will be published, in 8vo. The 
Nativity of her Royal Highness the late 
Princess Charlotte Augusta; calculated 
from the astronomical tables of Dr. Edmund 
Ha'ley, late Regius Professor of Astronomy 
at Greeuwich; including every are of di- 
rection in the zodiac and mundo, with their 
genuine and natural effects, combined with 
the measure of time, used and practised by 
the learned Claudius Ptolomy, and adjusted 
in proportion to the sun's geocentric motion 
io the ecliptic. To which is added, an im- 
portant and interesting calculation of seven 
remarkable nativities, the parties being 
now living- By Joha Worsdale, senior. 

Dr. Brewster has in the press, a Treatise 
on the Kaleidoscope, including an account 
of the different forms in which some inge 
nious opticians have fitted up that instru- 
ment. 

In the press, the Transactions of the Li- 
terary Society of Bombay, in 4to. with nu- 
merous engravings. 

Mr. Brougham is preparing for publica- 
tion a Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly on the 
abuse of Public Charities. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Rev. Dr. John Fleming will soon 
ublish, a General View of the Structure, 
unction, and Classification of Animals, 
illustrated by engravings. 
NOVELS. 

Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer, a 
novel, in 3 vols. 12mo, will shortly appear. 

Mr. Soane has in the press, Udine, a 
fairy romance, translated from the German 
of Baron de ja Motte Fouque. 

POETRY. 

It will be gratifying to the lovers of Scot- 
tish literature to be informed, that a vo- 
Jume of poems and songs, chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect, by the late Richard Gall, 
isin the press. Mr. Gall died several years 
ago, in the bloom of youth, when his ge- 
nius and taste had introdaced him to gen- 
tlemen eminest iii the literary world, He 
enjoyed the friendship and correspondence 
of Burns, Campbell, Macneiil, and other 
celebrated poets of the day. 

THROLOGY. 


The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing a work 


on Original Sin, Freewill, Grace, Regene. 
ration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption, as maiutained 
ip certain declarations of our Reformers, 

Dr. Jones's new translation of the Four 
Gospels into Welch will be published in a 
few days in a 12mo. vol. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

In the press, a Narrative of the Wreck of 
the ship Oswego, on the coast of South 
Barbary, and of the Sufferiugs of the Mas- 
ter and Crew while in Bondage among the 
Arabs; interspersed with numerous re- 
marks upon the country and its inhabitants, 
and concerning the peculiar perils of the 
coast. By Judah Paddock, her late mas. 
ler, 

Mr. Kotzebue is preparing an Account of 
the Russian Embassy to Persia, which is 
intended to appear at the same time at 
London and Weimar, 

Mr. Rich will publish, in the course of 
the present mouth a Second Memoir of 
Babylon; containing an inquiry into the 
correspondence between the ancient des- 
criptions of Babylon and the remains still 
visible ov the site. Suggested by the * Re- 
marks” of Major Rennel, published in th 
Archeologia. 

Dr. Spiker, one of the librarians of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, who re- 
ceutly visited this country for literary and 
scientific objects, has published in German, 
the first volume of bis Tour through Eng- 
land, Wales, aud Scotland. The work will 
extend to three volumes, a translation of 
which will be published here, under the 
authority of, and with some additional re- 
marks, by the author. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Catalogue of a curious and valuable Col- 
lection of Books, in various languages, de- 
partments, and classes of literature. By 
W. Ford, Mauchester, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A List of the numbers and of the valu- 
able Library, and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures, of W. Roscoe, 
Esq. which were sold at Liverpool, in 1816. 
Svo. 7s. 


BICGRAPHY. 

Memoirs Biographical, Critical, and Li- - 
terary, of the most eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the preseut time in the united 
Kingdom, with a choice collection of their 
prescriptions, and a specification of the 
diseases for which they were given, forming 
a complete modern extemporaneous phat- 
macopeia. Towhich is added, an account 
of the different medical institutions iu the 
metropolis, scientific and charitable. 8v0- 
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EDUCATION. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of 
Chatmbaud, tiamel, Perrin, Wanostrocht, 
and other grammars: being practical 
guide to translate from English into good 
French. On a new plan, with Grammati- 
cal Notes. By G. H. Poppleton. 12mo. 2s 

A Key to the same Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 
Gd. bound. 

Conversations on Algebra, being an in- 
troduction to the first principles of that 
science. Designed for those who have not 
the advantage of a tutor, as well as for the 
use of students in schools, By William 
Cole. 7s. 

Profitable Amusement for Children, or 
Familiar Tales, combining useful instrac- 
tion with pleasing entertainment. 18mo. 
half bound. 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, il- 
lustrated by the method of teaching the 
logic, or first class of philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow. By George Jar- 
dine, A.M. F.R.S.E. Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in that University, 8vo. 12s. 

The Metamorphoses, or Effects of Edu- 
cation, atale. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

The undermentioned school books have 
been published by the Rev. David Wil- 
liam's, M. A. 

The Preceptor'’s Assistant; or, School 
Examiner, 3s. 6d. 

The Parent’sCatechism of Useful Know- 
ledge, 2s. 6d. 

Bible Exercises; or, Sunday Recreations. 
Is. 6d, 

Key to ditto. 2s. 

The Practical and Scientific Arithmetic, 
into which are introduced all the abbre- 
viated methods of operation made use of 
in commercial transactions; with a collec- 
tion of 350 miscellaneous questions for ex- 
ercise, Ss. 6d. 

The entertaining Guide to Arithmetic, 

enlivened with references to history, chro- 
nology, the arts and sciences, and useful 
See inventions and discoveries. 
2s, Od. 
The Catechism of English Grammar; 
to which is subjoined a copious list of sole- 
cisms, or vulgar and erroneous modes of 
expression, 1s. 6d. 

New and correct editions of the follow- 
ing works have just issued from the press 
of Mr. A. J. Valpy. 

Horace; a neat edition with English 
Notes to the Odes, critical and explanatory ; 
18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The same edition of Horace without 
hotes. 3s, 6d. 

Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, with 
Ernesti’s notes, &c. By E. H. Barker. 4s. 6d. 
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The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, 
from Brotier, with ali bis notes, &c. by 
the same. 5s. Gd. 

Coruelius Nepos, with Euglish notes and 
questions. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 3s. 6d, 

The Elements of Greek Grammar. 6s. 6d, 

The Elements of Latin Grammar 2s, 6d. 

Greek Septuagiat, with the Apocrypha, 
one vol 8vo bds. £1. Is. 

Delectus Sen .utiarum et Historiarum, 
16th edition bond. 2s. Gd. 

HORTICULTURE, 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London, vol. 3, part 1, 4to, 
£1. 10s. 

MEDICINE. 

Ou the Nature and Treatment of Teta- 
nus and Uydrophobia; with some obser- 
vations on a natural classification of dis. 
eases in general, By Robert Keid, M.D. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES- 

On the Safety Lamp for Coal Miners; 
with some researches on flame. By Sir 
Humphry Davy. 8vo. 8s. 

The Encyclopedia Edinensis; or, Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature ; to be completed in 6 
vol. 4to. illustrated by 180 plates. By 
James Millar Millar, M.D. Vol 2. part 3. 
8s. 
A Series of Essays on several most im- 
portant new systems and inventions, par- 
ticularly interesting to the mercantile and 
all seafaring men, &c, &c. By Abraham 
Bosquet, Esq. late one of his Majesty's 
Conmissaries of the Musters. Royal 
10s. 6d. 

Annual Parliaments, the ancient and in- 
dubitable Law of England. By John 
Williams, Esq. 18d. 

POETRY. 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees; a poem 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Fashionable Fudges in London; or, 
Sketches of Public Characters, a poem, 
with historical and explanatory notes, By 
Benjamin Flaccus, Esq. &e. f.cap 8vo. 6s. 

An Elegy, supposed to be writien in a 
Field of Battle. 8vo. 2s. 

Genius; a Vision. By a Member of the 
University of Oxford. Syo. 2s. 

The Warning Voice; a Sacred Poem, 
in two cantos: addressed to infidel writers 
of poetry. By the Hen. and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, A.M. 4to. 3s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 


Novum Testamentom Greece. Textum 


ad Fidem Codicum, Versionum et Patrom 
recensuit et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit 
D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach. Editio Nova, 2 
vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, 
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adapted to the use of the poorer classes, 
and chiefly designed for the benefit of 
schools and families. By the Rev. James 
Slade, M. A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Discourses on several Subjects and Oc- 
casions. By the Rev. W. Hett, M.A. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

The Spirit of the Gospel; or, the Four 
Evangelists elucidated by explanatory ob- 
servations, historical references, and mis- 
cellaneous illustrations. By the Rev. W. 
Gilly, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 

A complete Survey of Scripture Geo- 

aphy: containing an historical account 
of the primitive nations, and of all the coun- 
tries and people, mentioned in sacred his- 
tory. To which is prefixed, au introduc- 
tory essay concerning the origin, occasion, 
character, avd meaning of each book or 
writing in the Holy Bible ; wherein also 
the most difficult subjects of the Mosaic 
history are clearly and fully confirmed by 
physical reasons and proofs, deduced from 
> the present improved state of science: 
with a list of texts, versions, paraphrases, 
and targums, in all languages into which 
the holy writings have been translated or 
converted. By Thomas Heming, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxon. Illustrated by a set of 
maps and a chart of the world. Royal 4to. 
£3. 10s. 

*.* The survey of scripture geography 
is sold separately from the atlas, £1. bds. 
and £1. 5s. half bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A concise Description of Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales. 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F.R.S. M. R. 1. A. & 
F. & S.8. A. Very elegantly printed, 
with fac-similes of seals, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2. 16s. bds. 

*,* For the convenience of illustration, 
a small number of copies are printed on 
large paper, £4. 4s. bds. 

Histrionic Topography; or, the birth- 
place, residences, and funeral monuments 
of the most distinguished actors, Illus- 
trated by engravings executed by J. and 
H. Storer, and by historical and descrip- 
tive notices, written by J. Norris Brewer. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotland: in which the tra- 
veller is directed to the beauties and prin- 
cipal objects of antiquity, art, science, the 
fine views and situations, &c. worthy of 
notice or remark ; including the minerals, 
fossils, rare plants, and other subjects in 
natural history, divided into counties. By 
T. Walford, Esq. F.A.S. and F. L.S. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards, and with co- 
Joured plates, 14s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports; consist- 
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ing of views of all the churches, castles, 
vestiges of antiquity, singular residences, 
&e. in Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings ; accompanied 
with historical, topographical, and anti. 
quarian descriptions, as well as particulars 
of the agricultural products and natural 
history of the tract described. The de. 
scriptions by FE. W. Brayley, and the en- 
gravings by W. Deeble. With vignette 
titles, amap, and 103 elegant engravings, 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. £1. 18s. 6d. demy 8vo, 
£3. 1s. 

Planta’s new Picture of Paris; or, the 
Stranger's Guide tothe French Metropolis; 
accurately describing the public estabiish- 
ments, remarkable edifices, places of amuse- 
ment, and every other object worthy of 
notice: also, a description of the Envirous 
of Paris, and the various routes from Eng. 
land, with particular hints to travellers, 
&e. Illustrated by maps, plans, views, 
&e. Tenth edition, revised and corrected 
to the present time. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America and in Lower 
Canada, performed in the year 1817, by 
John Palmer: containing particulars re- 
specting the price of land and provisions: 
remarks on the people and country, &. 
&c. 8vo. 12s, 

Letters from Dlinois. By Morris Birk- 
beck. Svo. 5s. 

Travels through the United States of 
America, in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an ac. 
count of passages between America and 
Britain, and travels through various parts 
of Britain, Ireland, and Canada, with 
corrections and improvements till 181). 
By John Melish, with plates. 8vo. 8s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of 
China, and of a voyage to and from that 
country, in the years 1816 and 1817; con- 
taining an account of the most interesting 
transactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to 
the Court of Pekin, and observations ou 
the countries which it visited. By Clarke 
Abel, F.L.S. Illustrated by maps and 
other engravings. 4to. £3s. 5s, 

Spanish America; or, a descriptive, 
historical, and geographical account of 
the Dominions of Spain, in the western 
hemisphere, continental and insular ; illas- 
trated by a map of Spanish North America, 
and the West India Riands 3a map of Sp» 
nish South America, and an engraving, 
representing the comparative altitudes o! 
the mountains in those regions. By R. H. 
Bonnycastle, Captain in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo, £1, 1s. boards. 
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America: Unirep Srartes, 
Cincinnati : town of. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, 
there was an intention of instituting an 
order, to be called that of Cincinnatus, 
the members of which should be those 
only who had borne arms in the service of 
the nascent republic. It was scouted by 
those who had not borne arms, as an at- 
tempt at forming a privileged order in a 
state which boasted of a perfect equality. 
But, though this distinction was refused to 
republican warriors, the name acquired a 
kind of currency, and it has been given to 
a town, which possibly, may be otherwise 
distinguished, as time elapses. To say the 
least, an account of the establishment of 
this new residence, may prove interesting, 
as it shews what the more liberal and bet- 
ter informed mind desires, to render an 
abode of human beings tolerable. 


Natural and Statistical view of the Town 
of Cincinnati, and of the Miami Country 
accompanied with maps; and an Appen- 
dix on the late Earthquake, the Aurora 
Borealis, and the South-west Winds) By 
Daniel Drake. 8vo. printed at Cincinnati, 
in the United States. 

The town of Cincinnati is situated on the 
Ohio, and is the principal place of the 
county of Hamilton, in the state of Ohio, 
and indeed, of all the district situated on 
the Miami, The author takes a geogra- 
phical and topographical view of the state 
of Ohio, which is situated on the river of 
the same name, and of which the great 
and little Miami are the two branches. 
The town of Cincinnati is situated in 
70° 24° 43” W. long. from Washington ; 
in N, lat. 39° 6' $0”. The author describes 
the constitution of the soil, the productions 
natural and artificial, vegetable and ani- 
mal: also, the population of the town, 
which in 1810 was 2,800; but in the course 
of seven years has doubled itself, and now 
amounts to 6,000. The number of gegroes 
(in a state of slavery, vo doubt) amounts 
to about 2,000, in the country of the Ohio. 
The town of Cincinnati boasts of a Uni- 
versity, several establishments for instruc- 
tion, schools, &c. a printing office; sundry 
manufactories and warehouses, and two 
Banks, The medical topography of the 
town engages the author's attention, also; 
and he finds something to say on its anti- 
quilies. One of the maps presents the plan 
of the town; the other, the plan of the 
country situated on the Miami. 
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Improvement in the Manufacture of Paper, 
{From the New York Evening Post.] 

We have lately visited the paper mills of 
Thomas Gilpin and Co. on the Brandywine, 
and witnessed the performance of their new 
machine for manufacturing paper on an 
extensive scale, which promises an impor- 
tant addition to the arts and manufactures 
of our country. This process of making 
paper delivers a sheet of greater breadth 
than any made in America, and of any 
length—in one continued unbroken succes- 
sion, of fine or coarse materials, regulated 
at oo to a greater or lesser thickness, 
—The paper, when made, is collected from 
a machine on reels, in succession as they 
are filled; and these are removed to a fur- 
ther progress of the manufacture. The pa- 
per in its texture is perfectly smooth and 
even, and is not excelled by any made by 
hand in the usual manner of workmanship 
—as it possesses all the beauty, regularity 
and strength of what is called well closed 
and well shut sheets. The mills and en- 
gines now prepared, are calculated to do 
the daily work of ten paper vats, and will 
employ a water power equal to about 12 or 
15 pair. of millstones of the usual size. 

‘he apparatus of the machine are on a 
principle and construction entirely new, 
and are patented by the inventors here. 
It has been very expensive, and has been 
brought to its present state of perfection 
with much labour and perseverance. 

Bavaria. 

Theoretisch, practische Wasser, bankunts 

von F. von Wiebeking :—Hydraulic 
Architecture, theoretical and practical, 
by C.F. de Wirsexine, Privy Couns 
sellor to H. M. the King of Bavaria, 4 
vols. 4to, with upwards of 150 large 
folio plans and maps, Munich, 1809—~ 
1817. 


The work on Hydraulic Architecture, 
by the Chevalier de Wiebeking, in four 4to. 
volumes, is generally considered as one of 
the most complete and extensive treatises 
on this interesting science. The fourth 
and last volume, which was published in 
the course of last year, and has only lately 
reached this country, contains much highly 
interesting and valuable information res- 
pecting all the great works of Hydraulic 
Architecture, executed in different parts of 
Europe, developing their principles, mode 
of execution, advantages and defects ; and 
suggesting useful ideas for their further 
improvement and conservation. Thus it 
serves to the student, as well as to the 
experienced engineer, as a neverefailing 
assistant, and asa valuable book of reference 


in his pursuits and plans. 
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The fourth volume chiefly contains sup- 
plementary matter to the different divisions 
of the three former ones, aud particularly 
treats in several chapters on the Inland 
Navigation of Great Britain, enumerating 
the different canals in various parts of this 
country; aud of the great bridges that 
have lately been constructed across the 
river Thames at Loudon. The Chevalier's 
observations on these subjects are very 
judicious, and exbibit much mind. 

In speaking of the river Thames, M. de 
Wiebeking chiefly laments, that no proper 
means are used to promote the navigation 
and to preserve the necessary depth of the 
water in the river, and that thus in the 
greatest mercantile city of Europe, the 
finest river is in a state of actual neglect 
and degradation, the principal cause of 
which is the irregular width of its bed, 
which near London Bridge is considerably 
narrower than at Waterloo Bridge, and 
again contracts at Wetsminster Bridge; 
whereby the tide loses the power of 
removing the shoals and mud banks, that 
are daily increasing ; and diminishing the 
depth «f the water, which at some not 
very distant period may prove fatal to the 
navigation of the river. 

In order to obviate these inconveniences, 
the Chevalier suggests, that the whole bed 
of the river, from Westminster Bridge 
down to the Tower, should be reduced to 
certain uniform breadth, which he fixes at 
550 feet ; that London Bridge be removed 
entirely; and that, in the construction of 
new bridges, this principle be always 
adhered to. As to the removal of London 
Bridge, and the great advantages that 
would result from this operation to the 
navigation of the river, all the British 
engineers are, no doubt, of M. de Wiebe- 
King’s opinion; bat -as to his project, to 
reduce the width of the river to 550 feet, 
many may doubt whether, under present 
circumstances, such an alteration would be 
advisable or even practicable, though the 
reasons which the Chevalier suggests for 
it are founded on sound principles and 
corroborated by experience. Theinmense 
saving, which a reduced width of the river 
would have caused in the construction of 
all the bridges over it, certainly would 
have been a matter of great consequence; 
and we may safely assert, that if before 
the year 1757, or the construction of 
Westminster Bridge, the public mind had 
been as enlightened as it is at preseut on the 
subject of the navigation and management 
of rivers, and if an experienced engineer 
had brought forward a plan similar to that 
of M. de Wiebeking’s, the adoption and 
execulion of it would have been highly 
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beneficial to the navigation and conservancy 
of the river in general, to the port of 
London in particular, and to the improve- 
ment and embellishment of the city of 
London, 

Instead of the London Docks, the Cheva- 
lier de Wiebeking is of opinion, that it 
would have been more advantageous for 
the trade and commerce of the city of 
London, ifa solid quay had been constructed 
from Westminster Bridge down to London 
Bridge ; and if, in the place of ove great 
bason, several small basons had been 
excavated in different parts of the town, 
which by means of locks would have 
communicated with the river. The dimen- 
sious of these small basons he fixes to 120 
feet breadth, and to 4 or 500 feet length. M. 
de Wiebeking further proposes te join these 
small docks together by a canal paralled to 
the quay, which would produce of scouring 
alternatively, as the tide served, every one of 
these basons by the water contained in the 
others. At the side of this canal and the 
docks, warehouses of different descriptions 
could be constructed, and thus the mercan- 
tile depots would have been nearly central 
in the metropolis ; besides this advantage, 
the water in the canal would have been of 
great use in ease of fire. 

The Chevalier concludes these observa- 
tions with the following passage (page 
(190): “ According to the plan, the 
length of the Bridges of Westminster, 
Waterloo, Blackfriars, and Southwark, 
would have been considerably lessened, 
and the saving thus produced would have 
been more than sufficient for the building 
of a new bridge iu the place of London 
Bridge; the great expense of the London 
Docks would have amply covered the 
costs of the execution of the plan. which | 
have thus sketched in its outlines, if it had 
veen proposed atid attended to at the 
proper time. But at present the only 
object which is most deserving of {the 
public attention, is the construction of a 
new bridge in the place of London Bridge, 
and that of a regular solid quay along the 
banks of the river, and whether, notwith- 
standing the excavation of the London 
Docks, the small ship-basons, which I 
proposed, would yet be of moment and use 
for the trade. I therefore leave it to the 
judgment and to the consideration of the 
British engineers, to decide whether this 
part of my plan still deserves to be 
attended to, and in what manner the 
principal ideas of it, viz. the construction 
of solid banks of the Thames, the excavation 
of small ship-basons, and the project of the _ 
new Bridge in place of London Bridge, 
might best be determined and executed. 
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But before it is possible to enter into the 
particulars of these projects, it is indispensa- 
bly necessary to procure more minute 
soundiogs of the river, than those that to 
the best of my knowledge have yet been 
made.” 
France. 
Protestants, Persecution or. 


Whoever has observed, that the affairs 
of Lyons, though a political and notorious 
subject, a subject involving the dignity of 
the crown, and the peace of the nation, 
are but beginning to engage the attention 
of the Courts of Judicature in France, 
though they happened so long agoas June, 
1817,—and whoever will add the remark, 
that notwithstanding the numerous publi- 
cations to which they have given occasion, 
the assertions and re-assertions, the con- 
tradictions, charges and challenges among 
distinguished actors on the scene —whoever 
has observed these things, will not be sur- 
prised at the s!ow motions of the govern- 
ment of France, then much less established 
than at present, respecting the justice due 
to the suffering Protestants in the South of 
France. The difficulty of obtaining the 
truth—the difficulty of distinguishing per- 
sonal resentment, and party violence, from 
ecclesiastical ill-treatment, was very great. 
The action and re-action to which that 
part of unhappy France had been doomed 
for years, intermingled, as all such vio- 
lences must be, with the ardour of political 
party, always furious and even bloody, 
added incalculable impediments to the dif- 
ficulties alluded to; while the recent, and 
imperfect settlement of the royal authority, 
allowed no confidence of sudden resto- 
ration to order and peace. That the go- 
vernment was no party to these calamities, 
is clear:* it felt the difficulty, but was not 


*“ The disorders that have taken place at 
Nismes, and in the department of the Gard, 
shew how dangerous it is to suffer the people 
toexercise sovereign authority. In that pro- 
vince, the Protestants, naturally the most zea- 
lous defenders of liberal principles, became 
the victims of a licentious populace, under 
pretence that they were Buonapartists. This 
reaction in the South is so much the more 
to be lamented, that the maliguity of factions 
has sought to injure the royal cause, by insi- 
nuating that the Commissaries of the Princes 
favoured their acts of hostility against the 
Protestants. It would be an offence to the 
French Government to justify it against such 
Calumnies.”. Helen Maria Williams's Nar- 
rative of Events in France. p. 373. 
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able to meet it, at the time. We are glad, 
now, to announce that the press is doing 
justice to the cause; that the Protestants 
have appealed to the public, and that the 
public has felt and acknowledged, the im- 
portance of the appeal. We are glad, too, 
to announce answers to these complaints ; 
being well persnaded that not the truth of 
the facts, merely, as painful occurrences, 
but the latent cause, can only be detected 
and developed by such opposing criminae 
tions. By comparing the counter-state- 
meuts coolly, and carefully, much more 
may be learned, that may be useful by way 
of precaution, prevention, and remedy, than 
by the best attention founded on imperfect 
information. With this idea we combine, 
in the present article, the mention of a 
number of publications which have made 
their appearance in France, on the subject 
of the Protestants in that country: some of 
them appear to be historical labours of 
much research and importance. 

Troubles et Agitations du Department du 
Gard, in 1815; containing the Report of 
the Rev. M. Perrot to the Committee of 
Non-conformist Ministers of England, on 
the alledged persecution of the Protestants 
in France; with its refutation; by the Mar- 
quis d’Arbaud Jouquet, Prefect of the 
Gard in 1815—16, 17. 

Dissensions and Persecutions in the ar- 
roudissement of the Vigan (in the Depart- 
ment of the Gard) by M. Arma, formerly 
Deputy Prefect of the Vigan. 

Memoire historique, §c. Historical Me- 
moir on the Ecclesiastical State of the 
French Protestants, from the time of Francis 
{. to Louis XVIII. addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior: by the Rev. 
Martin Rollin, Pastor, President of the Re- 
formed Consistorial Church of Caen. 

Ecclaircissemens historiques, $e, Histori- 
cal Illustrations, in answer to the calumnies 
directed against the Protestants of the Gard: 
with a sketch of the Agitations and 'Trou- 
bles of that department, from 1790 to the 
present day. By P. J. Lauze de Péret, 
Advocate in the Royal Court, at Nismes. 
The first number, in 8vo. price 3 francs. 

This work will be continued in numbers; 
and no doubt, will contain much informa- 
tion: perhaps, even, it may be continued 
as a kind of journal, 

Del Etat, &c. On the State of the Pro- 
testants in France, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to our own times; with notes and his- 
torical illustrations, by M. Aignan, of the 
French Academy. 

In this work, the author, ‘‘ without any 
participation with the unhappy sons of 
Luther or of Calvin, without any connexion 
among them, as he declares formally, 
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undertakes to examine what was the con- 
dition of the Protestants in France under 
the government of the Kings; what it is, 
and what it ought to be, under the constitu- 
tional charter, 


The author hints at the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, under the form of Allegory, aud 
introduces the early christians as first op- 
pressed and persecuted, then gradually 
advancing to power and honours. The 
most exalted among them by station, the 
Bishop of Rome, in order to establish 
abuses which he had introduced into the 
christian church, became the oppressor of 
his brethren. The plans of reform medi- 
tated in France and in Germany, were 
stifled for the time by the massacre of the 
Vaudois and the Albigenses, and by the 
execution of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague; nevertheless, the principles of re 
form had extended their roots in the north- 
ern countries, in Germany aud in Switzer- 
land. Luther and Calvin promoted their 
powers and appearance. The progress of 
this persuasion alarmed Francis |. who 
began the se:ies of edicts issued in France 
against religionarics, by the edict of Romo- 
rautin. This law, in its execution was 
distinguished by excessive rigour, by 
severe punishments, from the guilt of which 
it is not possible to relieve the memory of 
this sovereign, since he sanctioned some of 
them by his presence. But, as it always 
happens, persecution doubled the fervor of 
mind, and the number also of the Protes- 
tants, under Henry II. whose fanaticism 
was not tempered ‘ike that of his father, by 
lively wit and amiable qualities. The tor- 
rent of the Reformation broke through all 
opposition, The synods held in 1559 and 
the following years, as the author judi- 
ciously observes, established the orgauiza- 
tion of the Reformed Churches in France, 
and are still the rules by which they are 
(nominally) governed; except on some ar- 
ticles which have been thought too rigorous 
—which were, perhaps, suitable to the 
difficulties of the time; but which the 
abatement of the persecution has sutfered 
to sink into oblivion. Henry IL. still fur- 
ther augmented the severities exercised 
against the Protestants, by the execution 
of several among them, especially of the 
virtuous Anne Dubourg; and by the estab- 
Jishment of the Inquisition. In vain did 
several Presidents of the parliaments, and 
leading men in civil stations, or in the 
establishments of the law, even in the bo- 
som of the parliaments themselves, though 
those bodies were geverally devoted to the 
cause of Catholicism, remonstrate, and con- 
tinue their efforts to obtain redress, when 
Provi raised up one of those men of 
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which humanity may boast, the Chancellor 
de l'Ho6pital. This patron of toleration did 
not limit his endeavours to the destruction 
of the Inquisition, in its adolescence, by the 
edict of 1560, whuse violence he banished 
beyoud the Pyreunees, by his address in 
divesting ecclesiastical judges of the power 
of pronouncing capital, or even infamous 
sentences, in cases of heresy; but he also 
drew from the council by the power of his 
all-commanding eloquence, the memorable 
edict of Jannary, 1561, by which the re- 
formed obtained permission to conduct their 
worship in their own way, with the right 
to agree among themselves on the proper 
mode of raising the salaries of their minis- 
ters, and funds for relieving their own 
poor; together with the privilege of assem- 
bling in meetings and iv synods, under the 
superintendance of a Commissary appointed 
by the King. 

That the Protestants afterwards suffered 
under the most atrocious deceptions—the 
infamous perjuries of Catherine de Medicis 
—the massacre of Vassy—that of the most 
destructive and horrible St, Bartholomew, 
and others, is well known. The reign of 
Henry IV. afforded an interval of safety ; 
aud to that the author hastens, as to a pe- 
riod of repose. What evils have afflicted 
France, in consequence of the violations of 
the famous edict of Nantz, dated in mtd 
1598, and of its revocation, form a su 
quent division of his enquiry. 

Degenerate state of Novel-writing. 


The French journalists have lately taken 
occasion to observe, that the present race 
of novels which issue from the press, with 
here and there only, an exception, prove to 
what a state of decay the art of novel wri- 
ting is reduced, since the deaths of Mes- 
dames Riccoboni, Cottin, and de Stael ;— 
since Mad. Souza (formerly Flahaut) has 
ceased to write; since Mad. de Genlis has, 
apparently, abandoned this branch of lite- 
rature:—the art, say they, is absolutely 

| degenerated, and this they seem to attri- 
bute to the lead taken by female writers: 
into whose hands it has fallen, fur the only 
writers of the other sex, of late, have been 
the Abbé Prevost, Le Sage, and Marivaux. 
They observe, indeed, that if the talent of 
the French lady-writers suffers an eclipse 
little short of total, yet female powers con- 
tinue in their full brilliancy in England :— 
This they infer from the numerous and ex- 
tremely popular translations, which every 
day presents them, from their own presses. 


Whether it were wise or candid, or po- 
lite to hint at the possibility of the same 
causes producing the same effects in Eng- 
land as in France, we have not leisure to 


enguire ; but it should seem to be far from 
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impossible; and when the same degenera- 
tion has taken place among us-—to what 


swered by some one who is favoured with 
access to the treasures of Spanish docu- 


new country shall the European race of | ments. The prize is fifty ducats. 


novel readers betake themselves, for a due 
supply of what habit has induced them to 
reckon among necessaries. 


GERMANY. 
Mammoth Bones found fossil. 


Since the discovery in America of the 
bones of that huge animal, which we have 
agreed to call the Mammoth, considerable 
attention has been paid to such accumula- 
tions of fossil bones as chance has brought 
to light. Our pages have recorded several 
instances of such: and, in many parts of 
Europe, remains of animals, now natives 
of distant (and hotter) climates, have been 
disinterred : those of the elephant, and of 
the rhinoceros, are among them. In the 
Annalen der Physik, &c. Aunals of Natural 
History, published at Leipsick, by L. G. 
Gilbert, for November and December, 
1817, among other articles is a notice of 
the fossil bones of elephants and rhinoce- 
tos’s, found in the territory of Brunswick ; 
and another, of a layer of Mammoth's 
bones, found fossil, near Canstatt, in the 
territory of Wirtemburgh. By these re- 
peated discoveries, it may rationally be 
hoped, that we may at length obtain com- 
plete skeletons of this, and of other enor- 
mous quadrupeds, supposed to have disap- 
peared from the face of our globe. 

Prize Questions ed. 

The Royal Society of Salanawies Gottingen 
had proposed a prize question for a memoir, 
treating on “ the State of the Fine Arts in 
Greece and Syria, after the dominion of 
the Selucide, to the third century of the 
Christian Era.” No memoir has been for- 
warded : in fact, the subject is by no means 
easy to treat, since few are the perform- 
ances of art, in those countries, which have 
come down to us (especially in Syria) i a 
state to warrant a judgment on their merits; 
and nothing can be more uncertain than 
the descriptions of writers. It is, never- 
theless, 1o be wished, that some informa- 
lion on the subject were obtained; as M. 
Seroux d’Agincourt’s work on antiquities 
of the kind alluded to, does not, properly, 
begin till the fourth century, and does uot 
include Greece or Syria. 

The Society has proposed for the year 
1820, a subject, that probably will fare 
little better than the former:—To give a 
critical and comparative view of the an- 
cient monuments of all kinds, hitherto dis- 
covered in America, with those of Asia, 
Egypt, and the eastern parts of the globe. 
The extent of reading demanded by this 
question, is very great: Ii can only be an- 


For 1819 (July) the Society has proposed 
a prize for the best discovery of a practical 
and popular method for employing steam, 
instead of wood, or other combustibles, for 
the pnrposes of rural and domestic economy, 
Should this idea succeed, the opportunity 
of adopting it will not be lost on a country 
abounding i coal ; as our own island. 


ITALY. 
Intended rarities for Bibliomaniacs. 


The Biblomaniac disposition is not with® 
out its partizans in Italy. Alvisopoli at 
Venice announces a new and elegant edi- 
tion of Ossian, translated into Italian: the 
price on white paper to be 5 fr., on shy-blue 
paper, double price. These sky-biue co- 
pies, we presume, are intended to be rari- 
ties; and, who knows what a sky blue 
Ossian may fetch at a public sale a hundred 
years hence? 

Extensive Literary undertaking. 

The Typographical Society of Italian 
Classic Authors, at Milan, have shewn no 
want of courage, in proposing lately to 

blish a Collection of the Works of the 
talian Classics of the eighteenth century, 
in one hundred volumes, octavo. The mode 
of valuing this publication is by the piece, 
that is to say, about two pence per sheet ; 
and the portraits at about five pence each. 

Trevisa, Academy or Atheneum, 
Among the articles included in the 
Scientific and Literary Memoirs of the 
Atheneum of Trevisa, tom. 1. 1817, is a 
history of this institution, by Giambattista 
Marazari; in which the author attributes 
the foundation of it to Bartolomeo Alviano, 
who organizea the Accademia Liviana, 
about the year 1500, But, others insist 
that it was previously founded at Porde- 
none, or at Noale, aud that it was removed, 
after the death of Alviano, to Pordenone, 
and finally to Trevisa. Subsequeutly, this 
institution continued to subsist under diffe- 
rent names, untii its entire re-organization 
in 1810; ou which occasion it took the 
name of Atheneum. Sig. Marzari annexes 
the rules of the establishment, and a view 
of the labours of its members, The first 
memoir relates the cession of the city of 
‘Trevisa to the Venetian government.—The 
second describes the agriculture of the 
district —The third treats on the liberty 
granted to Italian elocution by the mem- 
hers of the academy della Crusca: this is 
by Francesco Amalteo; who complains, 
not without reason, of the authority as. 
sumed by acompany of Academicians over 
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the language of a whole people: he shews 
that many members of that Academy, itself, 
were in absolute opposition to its determi- 
nations; and maintained that authorized 
usage is the only efficieut director of living 
languages. 

Armenian College, and Works. 

We mentioned in a late number p. 756, 
that a work of some consequence was about 
to he executed by a learned Armenian, M. 
Zolirab, in association with the well-known 
Angelo Maio: as the literary resources and 
establishments of the Armenians are very 
little known, it may be agreeable to our 
readers to musert some information respect- 
ing the Armenian College of the Mechita- 
rists of St. Lawrence at Venice. Lt will be 
recollected, that the Armenians are a peo- 
ple very much scattered thronghout the 
east, as merchants and agents; they main- 
tain a considerable traffic in all parts, with 
much intelligence and intercourse among 
themselves and their connexions. 

The College of Armenian monks of the 
Congregation of St. Aun, was founded by 
the Abbot Mechitar, probably about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It 
comprises, among other means of learning, 
a printing office, which, since the year 
1721, has published many original works 
in the Armenian language, or works trans- 
Jated from the Latin into the Armenian: 
among which not a few were productions 
of the Abbot Mechitar himself; and of 
other learned and distinguished Armenians. 
It may also be remarked, that some of these 
were executed in the learned language of 
their nation ; others in the common, or vul- 
gar dialect. 

It might be expected, in an institution of 
monks, that theology, whether dogmatic 
or polemic, would ferm a principal object 
of their attention: accordingly, the major 
part of these works has reference to the 
opinions of the Armenian Church, to the 
explication of the Gospels, and other com- 
meutaries: a second branch includes works 
of piety and devotion, rules of rigid life 
aud manners, &c.; and a third class com- 
prehends works of instruction and erudi- 
tion; history, sacred and profane; the 
sciences, philology, the belles lettres, &c. 

The works on Theology, might, perhaps, 
afford to those who could study them, new, 
aud possibly correct, views of certain things 
in Scripture, which are best understood on 
the spot, as the Armenians have the oppor- 
tunity, if they have also the disposition, to 
become acquainted with wany places, and 
many people. Those works which are of 
a more ascetic cast, would possess lit- 
tle attraction among our countrymen. 
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Among the works on the Belles Lettres 
are several grammars and vocabularies> as 
a Tuscan Grammar, explained in the Arme- 
nian and ‘Turkish languages, by Father 
Avedichian. An ITjalian Dictionary, ex. 
plained in the Armenian and ‘Turkish lan- 
guages, by Vather Ciacciak. An Arme- 
nian and French Dictionary, by Father 
Pasquali Aucher. 

The works on Instruction present elemen- 
tary treatises ou arithmetic, geometry, tri- 
gonometry, navigation, geography, philo- 
sophy, and history, Among the latter is a 
Universal History in Armenian, from the 
creation to the eighteenth century, by Fa- 
ther Michael Ciarmician, in 3 vols. 4to, 
published from i784 to 1786. A Sacred 
History, by Father Giovanni Zorab, was 
published in 1803. 

Since }785, have been published, among 
other works, the History of the Air Bal- 
loon, by Father Eudasian. 1785.—The His- 
tory of Thamas Kuli Khan, in Turkish, 
1800.—Elements of Miniature Painting, &c. 
—Au Armenian Almanack is published 
every year, with notices, by Father Luca 
lngigiu.~The Telescopo Byzantino, whchis 
a kind of political gazette or journal, appears 
in oue sheet, every fortnight, under the 
conduct of Father Matthia Piusghiulgian. 
As many Armenians are settled in Persia, 
and some among our stations in India, there 
can be no doubt, but what a gazette of this 
description has its influence and its use, in 
conveying intelligence, &c, &c. 

The same Congregation has also pub- 
lished Maps of the Four parts of the 
World,—hemispheres, &c. Also, separate 
maps of Armenia, of Palestine, of the Black 
Sea, of the Sea of Marmora, the Strait of 
Coustantinople, and of the Ottoman Em 
pire. 

Many other works are preparing for 
press ; and it may be hoped, that the learn- 
ing and liberality of Europe will have its 
effect on this institution; that a judicious 
selection of works will be made, and that 
the labours of the learned editors, and of 
their press, will continue to do honour to 
letters and to themselves for ages to come. 


*,* Any person wishing further information 
may obtain it of Messrs. Treuttel and 
Wurtz, at London. 
PRUSSIA. 
Novel founded on Deliverance from Slavery 
at Algiers. 

We are somewhat surprised at the re- 
missness of our ingenious novelists, who 
deal in stories “founded on fact ;”’ how 
could they suffer so favourable an opportu- 
uity as the delivery of a number of Chris- 
tian slaves from the dungeons of Algiers,to 
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pass unappropriated? Among so many 
hundreds some might have furnished ad- 
ventures of no common interest ; and either 
the captivity itself—or the engagements of 
heart and conscience previous to captivity 
—or the recollections (on either side, or on 
both sides—on both sides, is preferable) dur- 
ing the captivity;—the release, with its 
unexpected means; and the return, equally 
unexpected, from captivity, would have in- 
sured at once novelty and pathos. The 
palm is wrested from our own writers by a 
Prussian! At Berlin has appeared Theodore 
Quitte, or the History of a “lave at Algiers, 
delivered by Lord Exmouth. By Julius 
de Voss. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. This is ano- 
ther tribute to British valour and magna- 
nimity. 

Artificial Noses, organically replaced. 

Our readers may remember an account 
from India of a method of restoring the 
form, at least, of a nose to a face that had 
been deprived of its natural organ. A por- 
trait of a person who had undergone the 
operation was published, and is still on 
sale, The method employed in that ope- 
ration was, by_.taking from the forehead a 
part of its skin, and converting it into an 
artificial nose ; it took root under proper 
management, and greatly diminished the 
deformity. Whether the same method is 
employed by a Dr. C. F. Graefe, who has 
lately published on the subject, we do not 
know. His work is entitled Rhinoplastik, 
se. Rhinoplastica, or the Art of replacing 
in an organic manner, the loss of the 
Nose; illustrated by experience, and per- 
fected by new methods, It forms one 
volume in quarto, with six plates in folio. 
Berlin, 1818. The despots of India deprive 
their unhappy victims of this part of the 
“human face divine,” as a punishment—a 
brutal punishment! there are other causes 
which in Europe produce the same disfi- 
gurement: they too are punishments, not 
for crimes, but for vices; not inflicted by 
tyrants, but by the sufferer on himself: 
we do not say, therefore they deserve no 
alleviation ; and if an improvement in 
appearance, only, be produced by Rhino- 
plasties, they may merit the attention of 
Physicians and patients. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 
Venedolence. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


Fifth Report of the London Society, for 
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the Improvement and Encouragement 

of Female Servants; by Annual and 

other Rewards. Instituted 1813. 

This Report states that the Committee 
have distributed in the course of the last 

ear seventy-six BIBLES, and two large 

estaments, to seventy-eight Servants, who 
had each previously completed a year's 
service after her NoMINATION at the regis- 
try by the Subscriber with whom she 
lived. In this way 229 Bibles and large 
Testaments have been given since the 
commencement of the Society. The Com- 
mittee hope by this distribution of Bibles, 
that a disposition to Jearu the will of God 
has been excited, where it did not previous- 
ly exist; and where it did, it is presumed, 
that the books of Holy Scripture, received 
under such circumstances, will be read by 
Servants with especial gratitude to God— 
to their employers—and to the Society. 

At the latter part of the last year thir- 
teen thousand copies of the Society's Tract, 
called “ FRIENDLY HINTS ro Femave 
Servants,” had been printed by the So- 
ciety. Part of these were sold to the pub- 
lic, and the rest gratuitously disposed of to 
applicants at the Registry. A rourTH 
edition of this tract has been lately printed 
by the Committee, consisting of four thou- 
sand copies. Anda fifth has since been 
struck off at thé request of a society lately 
instituted at Bath, fur the Improvement 
and Eucouragement of Servants. In order 
that these Frrenpty Hints may be im- 
planted in the memory, so as daily and 
hourly to direct the conduct ; at the con- 
clusion of them it is recommended, that 
they be frequently read over in the inter- 
vals of the Sabbath ; and it is hoped, they 
may, by the blessing of God, instruct, 
correct, reprove, and warn. 

A short summary of these Hints, enti- 
tled, “Maxims or Prupence,” continue 
to be distributed in various forms, and in 
very considerable quantities. These have 
been reprinted in large numbers, by se- 
veral individuals in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bath, and Deal. A private in- 
dividual has, from time to time, given for 
distribution to Servants only, through the 
medium of the Society's Registry, nearly 
seven thousand religious and moral tracts. 
The Committee of the St. Swithin’s Associ- 
ation have also made a donation of three 
hundred tracts for the same benevolent 
purpose. 

By these means a sort of summary of the 
precepts and principles of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, as far as relates to the tempers, and 
demeanor, and moral safety of domestics, 
has been furnished, in the whole, since 
the establishment of the Society, to per- 
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haps twenty thousand servants, and it is 
hoped, that these endeavors, though si- 
lently, are successfully operating in pro- 
moting discretion, usefulness, and piety. 

The subject next to be adverted to is 
that of the REGISTRY—a branch of the 
Society's labours for the mutual accommo- 
dation of Subseribers and of Servants. 
That this part of its endeavours has al- 
ready been the occasion of much real 
good to very many, the Committee have 
sufficient proof. And from the increasing 
preponderance of the good, they antici- 
pate, that, as the benevolent views of the 
Society to improve the morals of Servants, 
AND THEREBY ¢o promote their happiness, 
become more generally known; and as 
selfish considerations are put more out of 
the question, the Subscribers to the Insti- 
tution will be both numerous and select. 

On the rapidly increasing prospect of 
of these desiderata, the Committee look 
with peculiar pleasure; especially as these 
things are necessary to make the most 
favourable impression on the minds of 
truly virtuous and worthy servants, and 
to inspire with confidence a competent 
number of such in their application to the 
Society's Registry, who would dread to 
commit themselves to the references of an 
ordinary Register Office. To be merely 
the managers of an office for hiring servants 
on the dry calculation of the exclusive be- 
nefit of selection, and separate from an 
especial endeavour really to befriend and 
protect the Servants who resort to it, the 
Committee would feel themselves acting 
but a very unworthy part. 

Through the medium of the Registry 
much becomes known that is highly satis- 
factory, One subordinate use of it is, that 
it enables the Committee to communicate 
correct information on topics relative to 
female service, through the medium of 
their Annual Reports, which it is judged 
may not be without interest to the Sub- 
scribers at large. 

Two young women nominated at the 
Society's Registry, it has come within the 
knowledge of the Committee, have lately 
left this transitory, and to them, this dan- 
xerous world! One of them departed this 
life at the age of 25, in consequence of a 
disease of the spine, occasioned by a sud- 
den exertion to please the children of whom 
she had the care. This Servant had re- 
ceived a Bible, and the first pecuniary re- 
ward, Ouly two or three days before her 
death, she expressed her gratitude for the 
existence of our Society, as she had been 
blessed by its meaus with two very kind 
mistresses—a Bible—some religious tracts 
—and opportunities to hear God's word, 
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These, she regretted, she had not so much 
valued, or made so good a use Of, as she 
ought to have done—a confession, that 
those who judge themselves by the word 
of God, will always fcel but too much oc. 
casion to make. Through the kindness of 
the mistress, whom she last served, she 
was well cared for, ‘till it pleased God to 
remove her spirit, we hope to the heavenly 
world, The Committee had voted some 
little pecuniary assistance to alleviate, as 
it was expected, a lingering illness; but 
death made so rapid a progress, as to su- 
percede the necessity of its appropriation. 
The other instauce of the brevity of 
human life, is that of a respectable young 
woman, who obtained a situation through 
the Society's means. As she had not been 
before in service, her application was in- 
stantly rejected by several ladies to whom, 
as a very deserving person, she was sent; 
and ber spirits became almost broken, by 
an anxious solicitude of six weeks’ at- 
tendance at the Registry. At length it 
pleased God tu induce a benevolent sub- 
scriber to take her into her service, by 
which she found not only a home, but a 
friend. Her faithful services were consi- 
dered, as an ample requital for the many 
kindnesses, which the servant on her pait 
gratefully acknowledged she had received. 
In this mutual goodwill the very max- 
imum of the Society's design became rea- 
lized. In this family she bad very regular 
opportunities of attending public worship, 
and the benefit of much Christian advice 
and example. It pleased the Divine Dis- 
poser, that she should become the subject 
of a fatal pulmonary disease; and her im- 
mortal spirit was transferred at the age of 
twenty-one to where “ wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary rest.” 
And here the Committee would suggest 
with deference, and for the benefit of those 
Subscribers, whose residence is at a con- 
siderable distance from the Registry, the 
propriety of the most explicit and detailed 
account being sent of the sort of Servants 
they may waut, and the age, or other oc- 
casionally-occurring circumstances, against 
which they should see right absolutely to 
object. In two instances, in the case of 
the young woman last referred to, and 
whose appearance is said to have been ra- 
ther prepossessing, she had walked in the 
winter of 1816 to a distance of three, and 
on another day, of four miles, in snow and 
rain, returned wet and weary to the registry, 
complaining that through the ankiudness 
of the Servants, (as the Committee sup- 
pose) she had no opportunity offered her, 
even to sit down, from her leaving the office 
to her return; and she was better disposed 
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than to seek one in a public house! We 
shew a marked tenderness and sympathy, 
and freely give time, aud money, in hope 
of reclaiming those, whose vices have 
been very injurious to society ; and so do- 
ing we act only a Christian part—But we 
ought also to consider, that the honest, 
virtuous, unprotected female, who shuns 
the path of evil, and wishes to gain her 
subsistence only by her useful services, has 
certainly a full claim, if not a much larger 
one, on our tenderness, and sympathy, and 
liberality. 

It is feared, circumstances like these 
which it is hoped, are very rare, check 
the disposition of the best sort of servants 
to make application for situations at great 
distances, so long as enquiries for them, 
nearer to the Registry are at all likely to 
succeed, 

The Committee for several good reasons 
suggest, whether it might not be to the 
interest of Mistresses to put the wages of 
really qualified Servants of all-work, at 
least upon a level, if not somewhat above, 
those of a Servant for only a single de- 
partment. This would probably encourage 
many truly worthy and well qualified Ser- 
vants to prefer situations, where a single 
female is kept, to an association with uu- 
merous domestics. 

All the Subscribers may not be aware, 
that an immense deterioration of femaie 
character and happiness takes place through 
a mistaken kinduess—through the liberty 
that is given to many Servants to pursue 
their own course, on alternate Sabbath 
days, and to visit places of public amuse- 
ment. By these allowances, the most mis- 
chievous associations and connexions are 
formed. It has been asserted, that more 
than a thousand females of apparently 
previous good morals, annually loose their 
characters, and consequently fall into the 
haunts of wickeduess aud misery, by the 
public Fairs, and holiday-pastimes, in and 
near the metropolis. On these occasions, 
the perpetrators of wickedness of every 
description are profusely encircling the 
young and unwary female, and seeking to 
betray her. Through this injudicious li- 
berty, many depredations are doubtless 
afterwards committed on families, where 
such females have resided. 

While on this topic of their Report, the 
Committee would respectfully offer a hint 
to young mistresses of families, on the 
hazard of placing over-much confidence 
on the mere representations of any one 
servant to the disparagement of other do- 
mestics. Though attention must readily 
be given to information, that may lead to 
the discovery of existing evils; yet the 


most unworthy Servant in a house, who 
by artifice can maintain the confidence of 
being believed, on her bare report, may 
long keep her situation by surrounding 
herself only with persons of her own ba- 
bits. Thus Servants who wish to main 
ain a character for virtue and honesty are 
“iscouraged, by the superior favor shewn 
to the worthless, and quit situations they 
would, with better associates, have gladly 
retained ; or else have been so injuriously 
represented by the worthless coufidant of 
the Mistress, as to be discharged and per- 
haps with an unjustly deteriorated charac- 
ter. By this treachery, a worthy family 
may for a considerable time be served only 
by the vicious and purloining. 

It is also an undoubted fact, that many 
very respectable families, lose the services 
of deserving females, and are much troue 
bled by irreligious ones, by absolutely dis- 
allowing, or, which is nearly the same, 
by not making suitable family arrange- 
ments for their domestics to attend public 
worship regularly once on the sabbath day, 
It is lamented, that many Servants abuse 
such a privilege, through want of religious 
principle, or, perhaps oftener, by having 
lost all religious habits in a former service; 
nevertheless, until the privilege is found to 
be incorrigibly abused by the particular 
Servant, it ought to be granted. To say 
nothing of the command to keep holy the 
Sabbath day, which is of perpetual obli- 
gation, it is most certainly every one’s 
bounden duty, to do all the good he can; 
and the most good is endeavoured where 
we lay a foundation of Christain instruc- 
tion and Christian example. It is also our 
present interest, if we wish to enlighten 
the conscience of the Servant, and engage 
it on the side of our own security and re- 
pose—for Christianity inculcates virtue and 
houesty, as absolutely necessary to our 
hopes of salvation. 

The Committee, in common with the 
public at large, lament the alarming num- 
ber of juvenile depredators as not a sta- 
tionary, but an awfully accumulating evil. 
In the case of very young females it has 
to remark, that during the past year, mul- 
titades have applied at the Registry (mostly 


victims of the treachery of their fellow 
| creatures) whose very appearance has in- 


dicated the profligate habits into which 
they have fallen, and of course their abso- 
lute unfitness for all respectable services, 
With these the Registrar has often very 
cousiderable trouble in various ways, mere- 
ly because they cannot obtain references 
to the Subscribers; so that she is fully 
as much employed in avoiding to do what 


would be unfit, as in endeavouring to do 
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what the Committee justly expects from 
her. 

During the past year, the names of one 
thousand three hundred and forty-nine ser- 
vants have been inserted on the books as 
wanting situations, who have been sent to 
various Subscribers for their approbation. 
Five hundred and sixty-two situations have 
been notified to the Kegistrar as vacant in 
the families of the Subscribers; and four 
hundred and ten Servants have been en- 
gaged through the medium of the Registry 
to supply these vacancies. 

The next topic of the Report, which 
embraces the radical principle of the So- 
ciety, and to which successive Committees 
have always adverted with unmixed plea- 
sure, is, that of the annual pecuniary 
GRATUITIES, which have been distritu- 
ted te the Servants of Subscribers during 
the past year. ; 

At the quarterly distribution 
In July last--£25 14 6 was given to 22 servis. 
Iu October-+--33 16 — to 27 servts. 
In January ....27 16 6 ~ to 16 servts. 
In April...,..92 8 0 ———— to 57 servts. 


In the whole, the sum of one hundred 
and seventy nite pounds and sixpence, has 
been distributed to one hundred and twenty 
two servants. Que servant has received 
five guineas as a gratuity on her marriage. 

The letters of recommendation which 
these servants brought with them from the 
subscribers, were highly creditable to all 
parties, and truly gratifying to the Com- 
mittee, and to the servants who brought 
them. Some of these servants, though 
still young, have lived a considerable num- 
ber of years with the same subscribers re- 
spectively; although the commencement of 
their service, in the Society’ view, could 
only be considered as taking place on the 
day of their express nomination by their 
employers in the book at the registry; 

In the whole, two hundred aud one ser- 
vants have been in the past year rewarded 
for their good services with subscribers to 
the institution. Since the establishment 
of the Society, or rather since Lady-day 
1814, four hundred and seventy gratuities 
have been dispensed. 

The exact quantum of goodwill, that 
has been excited, and of increasing endea- 
vour to please resolved upon by these ser- 
vants, after hearing the friendly recom- 
mendations read, which they brought to 
the committee—and the quantity of vexa 
tion prevented, and of mutual attachment 
experienced, can only be known by the 
great Searcher of Hearts. That much of 
these fruits, so blessed to a family, has 
grown from the germinating principles of 
this Society, is fully evident from the an- 
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nual returns of the same servants, and the 
grateful satisfaction they express. 

Three hundred and seventy two servants 
are at present nominated to become par- 
takers of the annual gratuities of the So- 
ciety. 

From the allowed utility of Saving 
Banks to improve the morals and condition 
of the labouring classes, the committee 
of this Society turned their attention to 
that subject; with a view to assist the sa- 
vings of the servauts when their rewards 
were bestowed. It was however thought 
advisable to avoid complexity in the So- 
ciety’s operations, and only to aid the pub- 
licity, and strongly to recommend, the 
banks already instituted. This they have 
done by printing and handing to the ser- 
vants, with their gratuities, a short suitable 
address, concluding with the situations of 
the several saving banks, and the days and 
hours at which they receive deposits. 

On this subject the meeting will hear 
with pleasure, that by a report lately pub- 
lished of the Bank in Southampton Row, 
it appears, that among the number of its 
depositors four hundred and twenty one 
servontsare enumerated. And that, in the 
Hertfordshire Saving Bank, the large sum 
of £2,245. 11s. 4d. has been deposited by 
female servants alone. 

The Committee think it necessary to no- 
tice, that in the course of the last year, se- 
veral new subscriptions have been offered 
at the Registry, and nominations proposed 
by persons residing beyond the Society's 
limits, They greatly regret, from the per- 
sonal knowledge of some of these, and the 
high respect they have for them, that their 
subscriptions and nominations could not be 
received. They are, nevertheless, con- 
vinced of the necessity and propriety of the 
regulation adopted at the last general meet- 
ing, which forbids the use of the Registry, 
or the nomination of new Servants, to per- 
sons whose residence is beyond any of the 
five-mile stones around the metropolis—and 
which also imperatively requires the at- 
tendance of all servants at the Registry to 
receive their gratuities Personatry. 

It will be seen with pleasure by this 
meeting, from the value of the gratuities 
assigned, and the number of Servants look- 
ing for their annual rewards, that a large 
proportion of the subscribers are suitably 
provided with domestics ; and from the sta- 
tionary habits many of them have acquired, 
through the operation, most probably, of 
the London Society, they may continue for 
many years to be recipients of two guineas 
per annum each. This very pleasing anti- 
cipation, which is indeed the summit of the 
Society's views, imperiously however re- 
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quire the Committee to express, on this 
occasion, a hope, that those, who are opu- 
lent, and the decided friends of the princi- 
ple of the Society, and have large establish- 
ments, would make their annual subscrip- 
tions more nearly to accord with the num- 
ber of Female Servants they employ. By 
this, all their servants will feel alike inter- 
ested, and become alike excited, to give 
satisfaction. By this also, the chances in 
favor of the Society's finances would be 
considerably increased. They likewise ear- 
nestly request, that the Subscribers would 
endeavour to obtain DONATIONS OF LEGA- 
cies from the wealthy, and benevolent, in 
aid of a plan, which has already produced 
much domestic comfort, and formed and 
preserved hitherto much valuable service. 
—If its resources were adaquate, the So- 
ciety would find oppurtanities of assuaging 
much honest anguish, and preventing a 
multitude of sins, by giving temporary 
relief to distressed unemployed Servants of 
good character. This, it will be seen, by 
the rules, is a part of its object ; but which 
has not been rendered so prominent, as 
it might have been, through the deficiency 
of its means. 


Report of the Institution, for the Education 
of Deaf and Dumb Children, Established 
at Edinburgh, June 25, 1810. 


In laying before the Public a general 
view of the progress of this Lustitution 
during the past year, the Committee feel 
themselves authorized to declare their 
conviction, that it is the most important 
year in its history. 

It was the auxious desire of its founders, 
to impart to it the character of a National 
Establishment. Accordingly, at the first 
meeting, (28th May 1810), it was resolved 
that application should be made to Members 
of Parliament connected with Scotland, to 
the Counties and Corporate Bodies, and to 
the Clergy, for their aid aud exertions on 
behalf of this Institution, “ which is for 
“the general benefit of Scotland, and it is 
“therefore expected will meet the support 
“of the country at large.” 

These hberal and enlightened views of 
its founders were not speedily realized. 
For some years, the support it received 
was confined, almost exclusively, to the 
Capital. Indeed, its claim to a national 
character was permitted even to operate 
to its prejudice. It will be remembered, 
that in the distribution of the large funds 
collected in 1815 by the Musical Festival, 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was excluded, expressly on the ground 
that it was not one of the charitable 


Establishments of Edinburgh, for which 
alone their funds were destined, but a 
National Establishment. 

At length it occurred to the Committee, 
that public support was withheld from the 
Institution, only because the blessings it 
was calculated to confer were imperfectly 
understood. This impression was brought 
to the test of experiment. In 1814, Mr. 
Kinniburgh went to Glasgow with a few 
of his pupils, who underwent two Examina- 
tions in public, in presence of crowded 
meetings of the inhabitants. The success 
of this experiment is fresh in the recollection 
of the Public. An Auxiliary Society was 
immediately formed in Glasgow; by the 
aid of whose contributions a considerable 
number of additional pupils have ever 
since received the benefits of instruction in 
the Institution. 

Encouraged by the successful issue of 
the exhibition at Glasgow, the Committee 
informed the last General Meeting,” of 
their intention to make the Institution 
known, by similar means, to the northern 
districts of Scotland. In the autumn of 
1817, accordingly, Mr. Kinniburgh, and a 
few of his pupils, were sent to the North, 
His first public Examination was at Dun- 
dee; whence he proceeded along the coast 
to Aberdeen and Inverness, and returned 
by Perth. He exhibited the progress of 
his pupils at every considerable town upon 
this toute; and these exhibitions every 
where excited the most lively interest. 
Many gratifying testimonies of the general 
feeling of applause and admiration which 
they called forth, might be extracted from 
the provincial Newspapers. The Teacher 
was every where hailed, as a_ person, 
whose exertions had been blessed, as the 
means of restoring children to their families, 
and citizens to society, and servants to 
their God. 

The whole results of this journey cannot 
yet be stated. But it is known, that 
meetings have been held at Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Elgin, Inverness and Perth, for the 
purpose of forming Auxiliary Societies in 
aid of the Parent lustitation. The resolutions 
adopted at Inverness, and at Perth, which 
are all that have yet been received, will 
be found in the Appendix. It is hoped, 
that this example will be followed in 
other towns; and that the benefits of the 
Institution will at length be claimed by 
every part of the country, where a deaf 
and dumb person can be found. If the 
Committee shall be satisfied that his object 
can be promoted, by repeating the Exami- 
nation of the pupils in the provincial 
towns which they have already visited, or 
in exhibiting their progress where the 
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Institution is hitherto unknown, they will 
not fail to resort to these measures. In 
the mean time, they are sincerely gratified 
to be enabled to record the enlightened 
benevolence uf the town of Paisley, where 
an Auxiliary Society has recently been 
formed, though it never was visited by the 
pupils. This may serve to show the 
impulse created on the public mind in 
favour of the Institution, and the deep and 
permanent interest which is felt in its 
benevolent objects. 

The Committee, therefore, may now 
venture to congratulate the friends of the 
Institution, on its having taken its destined 

lace, among the public Establishments of 
land. In that character, it now solicits 
ublic support. While its Managers ac- 
Ceoniedgs with gratitude the measure of 
public hberality which it has already 
enjoyed, they now presume to appeal in its 
behalf, not to Edinburgh only, but to 
Scotland. The sphere of its operations 
has no other limit, then that of the 
country which it seeks to benefit. From 
every district, and every considerable town, 
in which deaf and dumb persons can be 
found, it may with confidence solicit the 
means of restoring, to comfort and useful- 
ness—to the enjoyment of existence here, 
and the hope of happiness hereafter,— 
many who are now perhaps the sorest 
affiction of their parents and families, and 
the most helpless and hopeless incumbran- 
ces ef the community. 

The Funds of the Institution have not 
yet had time to experience the advantages 
of that extension of its field of usefulness, 
which has just been opened. The measures, 
however, which are in the course of 
operation in different parts of Scotland, 
will speedily, the Committee trust, add 
largely and permanently to its revenue. 

In the mean time, the of 

though not inadequate to the 
il anne the Institution, has not 
received any increase;—indeed, upon a 
comparison with that of the preceding 
ear, it will be found to have diminished. 

t it will be observed, that the Glasgow 
Society has only remitted £105 during the 
year,—a sum which falls greatly short of 
their former very liberal contributions, 
This diminution, however, will, it is hoped, 
be only temporary.* 

It is alsoto be noticed, that the Committee 
have abstaived from increasing their funds 
by Charity Sermons, during the past year; 
being unwilling to encroach upon any of 
the sources of that extraordinary provision 


© Since the Report was prepared, an additional 
sum of £200 has been received from Glasgow. 


for the poor, which the lamentable exigences 
of the past season rendered so peculiarly 
necessary. 

To compensate these deficiencies, some 
seasonable aids have been received. B 
the northern journey, exclusive of the 
incalculable advantages already enumera- 
ted, a clear profit was derived to the funds 
of the Institution,* after paying every 
expence, of no less than £77: 4: 6. The 
Executors of the late Dr James Nasmyth 
of Hopepark, who were instructed to 
divide £500 among the public Charities of 
Edinburgh, allotted £50 of that sum to 
this Institution. Several Donations of £10, 
10s. have been received from benevolent 
individuals. The Committee have also 
had the satisfaction of adding the name of 
his Grace the Duke of Portland to the list 
of Annual Subscribers for £10. 10s. 

The total receipts during the last year 
are as follow :— 

Donations and Subscriptions in 

Edinburgh-.+-- £529 13 
Remitted by Glasgow Committee, 105 0 
Collectedat Annual Examination, 28 11 
Profits of Examinations during 

Northern 97 
Share of Dr. Nasmyth’s Legacy, 

deducting tax, 45 


Total, £785 
This fund has been managed with every 
attention to economy ; and, though it has 
proved sufficient for the objects to which 
the Committee have been forced to restrict 
themselves, it falls short of enabling them 
todo all the good which the Institution 
might bestow. There is still, besides, a 
debt of £200 due by the Institution, for 
the purchase of the property in Chessels’ 
Court. It is therefore incumbent on the 
friends of the Institution to assist its funds; 
not only in order to afford the means of 
continuing and extending its usefulness, 
but even to preserve it from embarrassment. 
It will be observed also, that the means 
which have been so successfully employ- 
ed for making it more geverally known 
throughout Scotland, certainly involve the 
consequence of subjecting it to the applica- 
tions on behalf of many unfortunate persons, 
whose claims would have otherwise uever 
been heard of; and it would be useless to 
have extended its sphere of operation, 
unless its means of meeting the demands of 
humanity were extended in the same 
proportion. 
he Report then notices the means 
taken to repress the typhus fever in the 


* From the admission of Strangers to the 
agree of the Pupils, at One Shilling’ 
eac 
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School, and warmly express their obliga- 
tions to Dr. Keith. 

Of the State of the School, under the 
charge of Mr. Kinuiburgh, the Committee 
can still speak in terms of the most 
unqualified approbation. It is, indeed, 
chiefly on the assurance of the great 
benefits derived by the pupils from his 
tuition, and the wonderful change which 
it has introduced into the moral condition, 
that they solicit the aid of a bencvoleut 
Public. They intreat all, to whom the 
interests of their fellow-creatures are dear, 
to visit the school, and to judge for them- 
selves. Let them first contemplate the 
deaf and dumb in their natural and unim- 
proved state,—almost the lowest condition 
in which a moral being can be placed— 
and then survey in our school the effects 
of instruction. So completely has it broken 
down the barrier, hitherto considered insur- 
mountable, which excluded all the lights 
of truth, of reason, and of religion, from 
the minds of these unfortunate persons; 
that it is no exaggeration to say, that 
there is perhaps no class of persons in 
their station, who are so thoroughly well 
educated, as the pupils of this Institution. 

Independently of moral and religious 
instruction—to which almost all other 
knowledge is but as the means to an end 
—the pupils are taught to read and write 
their native language, to compose in it 
with ease and fluency, and even to use it 
in articulate speech. They are also taught 
arithmetic, and such other branches of 
education as may fit them for the stations 
to which they are destined. ‘There are, 
doubtless, situations and professions, from 
which their infirmity uecessarily excludes 
them ; but there is no condition in which 
they can find oocupation, for which they 
may not, and do not, receive the appropriate 
instruction in the lustitution. 

The pupils who belong to the lower 
classes of society, are trained to those 
habits, which are to make them useful in 
their station. All the female pupils are 
taught sewing, and other peculiar branches 
of female education. The females of an 
inferior station are instructed, by Mrs. 
Kinniburgh, in those occupations which 
qualify them for domestic service. Those 
who prefer to support themselves by labour, 
ure taught shoe-binding, and other works 
of that nature. . 

_ Similar attention is paid tothe appropriate 
instruction of the boys. It was mentioned 
in the last Report, that, as a begiunit g of 
mechanical instruction in the Institution, a 
umber of boys had been taught sboe- 
making, This experiment has been remark- 
ibly successful. The Committee annex 
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in the Appendix a state of the expence cf 
this department; from which, it will be 
found, that no loss has arisen from it,—but 
that, on the contrary, it has been, to a 
small extent, a source of profit; which 
will doubtless incre»se, as the boys become 
more perfect in their trade. It is proper 
to add, that a large stock of shoes, of 
different qualit’es, the work of the pupils 
is for sale a: the Institution; by the 
purchase of which, at the ordinary prices, 
its friends will materially benefit its funds, 
without increasing their own contributions. 

During the past year ten new Pupils 
have been admitted into the Lostitution ; 
of whom five were recommended by the 
Glasgow Committee On the other hand, 
six have left the Institution, having com- 
pleted their course of education. It is 
affecting to follow these six persons to 
their homes; which they left a few years 
since, unconscious of the great end of their 
existence, and incapable of hope, of enjoy- 
ment, and of usefulness;—and to which 
they now return, furnished with all the 
means of profitable occupation, and en- 
dowed with all the privileges of rational, 
moral, and immortal beings. If any can 
contemplate, unmoved, so amazing a change 
in the human condition, it were in vain to 
appeal to him iu behalf of our Institution ; 
and, to him who feels it as he ought, all 
other arguments are superfluous. 

The total number of pupils presently in 
the Institution is fifty; of whom eighteen 
were recommended by the Glasgow Com- 
mittee. 

Besides those who have left the Institu- 
tion Joseph Turner has, some time since, 
completed his education. Mr. Kinuiburgh, 
however, finds the assistance of this merito- 
rious youth very valuable in the mstruction 
of the pupils; indeed, his participation of 
their common infirmity, gives at once a 
peculiar value and an interest to his 
instructions. Itis, therefore, proposed, with 
the concurrence of his friends, to engage 
him as a permanent Assistant in the 
school. 

The Committee have nothing particular 
to communicate with regard to the general 
management of the Institution. The Regu- 
lations suggested in the last Annual Report 
have been found very useful. The stated 
business has been conducted by the Di- 
rectors in their monthly Committees. Above 
all, the most important benefit have resulted 
from the Institution of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee. A special Report from them will 
be laid before the Meeting herewith. 

The Committee have thus exhibited a 
brief view of the progress of the Justitution _ 
during the past year. They are, however, 
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anxious that the public should judge of its 
condition, rather from actual observation, 
than from any representations of theirs. 
Perhaps, no person, possessed of humane 
and geuerous feelings, ever retired from a 
visit to their school, without wishing to 
gratify himself, by contributing to extend 
the means of remedying, what Dr. Johnson 
has truly called,* “ One of the most 
“ desperate of human calamities.” The 
Committee may promise, that such a visit 
will afford to all a high gratification. 

“ The task of education,” says an 
eloquent and powerful advocate for our 
Institution, “ is never, perhaps, more truly 
“ delighiful, than when this unfortunate, 
« though interesting class of persons, are 
“ the subjects of it. They unite, in general, 
“ to singular steadiness of application, the 
“greatest gentleness aud docility, and 
“ expressions of countenance, as cheering 
“as they are unequivocal, continually 
«“ declare the emotions of gratitude, with 
“ which they receive iustruction.” “ We 
“ sce their happiness increasing with their 
“ knowledge ; and, when the sublimity of 
“ nature is first unfolded to their opening 
“minds, and we mark the tear starting 
* junto their eyes, we cannot but participate 
“in their noble pleasure, and rejoice that 
“ such emotions can be their's.” 

While, therefore, we invite the friends 
of humanity to visit our Institution, we 
invite them to no repulsive or arduous 
duty. We invite them to a spectacle, 
from which they will retire with numingled 
pleasure. And, while they yield to the 
impulse of that pleasurable feeling, and 
contribute, from their abundance, to enlarge 
the sphere of our exertions; it will be 
their noblest reward, to reflect, that they 
are adding tothe numbers of useful citizens, 
of happy and intelligent men, aud of heirs 
of a blessed immortality. 

To this Report, and that by the Ladies 
Visitors, is added several amusing speci- 
mens of the Composition of several of the 
Children, since they have been taught 
writing, &c. 

For some lines spoken by two of the 
pupils, with perfect correctness and good 
articulation; see the Poetry in page 985. 

London Missionary Society. 

After the most encouraging statements 
of the progress of conversations in the 
South Sea Islands, Malacca, Insular India, 
Ceylon, Continental Surat, Mauritius, 
South Africa, West Indies, British North 
America, Irkutsa, &c. into the subject of 


* Journey to the Hebrides. 
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the Funds, the twenty-fourth Report enters 
at large, in consequence of a diminution in 
the income: and strongly urges on the 
Members the necessity of increased exer- 
tions, in order to a continued extension of 
tho Society’s Missions; it having been 
found, coutrary to expectation, that the 
Missionaries derive little or no support 
from the plaees in which they reside ; but 
that their claims on the Society augment 
in proportion as their families enlarge. 
The charges of the present Missions, with 
the requisite contingencies, amounted, last 
year to three-fourths of the Society’s in- 
come from ordinary sources: these must 
be considered permanent and even increas- 
ing charges ; and will be augmented, be- 
sides, every year, by each new Mission. 
Limitations are, therefore, approaching, 
and that not slowly, to the extension of 
the Society’s operations, unless prevented 
by a decrease in the expenditure of the 
existing Missions (which, for the reasons 
already stated, scems hardly to be expect. 
ed, or by arenewed and progressive ad- 
vance in the Socicty’s income. 


Episcopacy in the Ionian Islands. 

Among the numerous important com- 
munications sent home by Mr. Jowett, to 
the Church Missionary Society, it appears 
that by a Greek letter forwarded to Lord 
Teignmouth from his Highness Baron 
Theotoky, that this person has made him- 
self a Life Member of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, by a donation of ten 
guineas. An lonian Bible Society is there- 
fore expected in due time, but just at pre- 
sent they are trying the wheels of their 
new constitution. They are to have a bi- 
shop to each island. Formerly Cephelonia, 
Zaute, and Ithaca, constituted one diocese; 
Paxo was attached to Corfu; Paxo is not 
much larger than some English parishes, 
and its population much smaller. 


Liverpool School for the Blind. 


This benevolent institution, which does 
honour to the inhabitants of Liverpool, 
was established by subscription, for the 
reception of poor blind persons, of all 
ages, who are well lodged, maintained, 
and instructed. In 1814, the number iu 
this asylum wss 411. The building is 
spacious, forming a long parallelogram, 
containing the dormitories and rooms of 
instruction for the inmates; and in the 
rear of the house are several workshops, 
where they are regularly employed. The 
trades carried on consist of cloth and 
carpet-weaving, spinning, basket-making, 
&c. Such also as have a capacity for 
music are instructed in that science. 
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Poetry. 


Lines spoken with perfect correctness and 
good articulation, by two of the Pupils 
of the Iustitution for the Deaf and Dumb 
Children in Edinburgh, at the Annual Ge- 
neral Meeting, in May 1818. 


Our voice is but falling aud low, 

Our accents uncouth to the ear, 
Indulgence we pray you to show 

To speakers who never could hear. 
The feelings that glow in our heart, 
Our tongues feebly aim to express, 
We would tell of the joys you impart, 
The relief you afford to distress. 

Yes: lately in silence we find, 

No language or science we knew, 


Yet instruction hath opened our mind, 
Assisted and cherished by you. 


May the patrons who gave us to know 
The source whence all blessings arise 
Receive what his hand can bestow 
Who created the earth and the skies? 


LINES, 


§UPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF 
AN OLD CASTLE. 


I love the falling Arch to view, 
The mould’ring walls to trace, 
Whilst I a train of thought pursue, 
Congenial to the place. 
Here feudal Lords, in days gone by, 
In savage grandeur dwelt ; 
Their sense of honour keen and high 
As ever modern felt, 
Their Banners hung within the Hall, 
And Arms were strew’d around 
In various forms, against the wall, 
Or rested on the ground. 
The steel-elad warrior here hath paced 
His lonely watch along: 
Here beauty oft the hall hath graced, 
And heard the Miustrel’s song. 
The Bard some ancient tale would tell 
Of former times and men ; 
Sweep o’er his harp, with sudden swell, 
In praise of manners then. 
Roused by the song, some list’ning Knight 
Would start from festive board, 
Encase his limbs in armours bright, 
And grasp his polish’d sword. 
But they are gone—those times are past— 
Decay’d are Castles strong ; 
Nor will our modern manners last 


Time soon will undermine the place 
Where beauties flourish now ; 
And our posterity shall trace 
lis bound’ries with the plough, 


We imitate our Fathers’ ways, 
And hail the days gone by ; 

Some future Bards shall sing our praise ; 
But they in turn must die. 


Thus, wheu the Tide is rising high, 
A wave succeeds a wave; 

So generations live and dic— 
All sink into the grave. 

TO THE SWALLOW. 
Twittering tenant of the sky, 
Whither, whither wilt thou fly ? 
Summer blithely frolics round ; 
Florid beauties grace the ground ; 
Rosy odours, youthful gales, 

Still breathe from bowers and verdant vales. 


Whither, fluttering, wilt thou fly, 

Swiftest courser of the sky ? 

Still in brook, or fountain spring, 

Dip thy never-weary wing ; 

Sweep along the level mead, 
Where peaceful herds securely feed. 


Happy wanderer, ever free, 
All my fancies follow thee ; 
Mount with thee the blue serene, 
Visit every foreign scene, 
And, while seasons vary here, 
With thee share sammer all the year. 
Whither, whither, wilt thou fly, 
Swiftest courser of the sky? 
Stay, O stay, till Autumn’s hand 
Purple o’er my native land; 
Mildness, beauty, yoy, aad love, 
Aud fellow-warblers charm the grove. 


From MrShelley’s New Work. 
THE REVOLT OF ISLAM. 
An orphan with my parents lived, whose eyes 
Were loadstars of delight, which drew me home 
When I might wander forth; nor did I prize 
Aught buman thing beneath Heaven’s mighty 
dome [come, 
Beyond this child ; so when sad hours were 
And baffled hope like ice still clung to me, 
Since kin were cold, and friends had now be- 


come, 
Heartless and false, I turned from all, to be, © 
Cythna, the only source of tears and smiles te 


Thaw ancient one’s more long. 
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What wert thou then? A child most infantine, 

Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 

In all but its sweet looks and mien divine ; 

Even then, methought, with the world’s tyrant 
rage 

A patient warfare thy young heart did wage, 

When those soft eyes of scarcely eonscious 
thought, 

Some tale, or thine own faucies would engage 

To overflow with tears, or converse fraught 

With passion, o’er their dephs its fleeting light 
had wrought, 


She moved upon this earth a shape of bright- 
ness, 
A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being—in her lightness 
Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew, 
Which wanders through the waste airs pathless 
blue, 
To nourish some far desart ; she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the wave 
of life’s dark stream. 
As mine own shadow was thechild to me, 
A second self, far dearer aud more fair ; 
Which clothed in undissolving radiancy, 
All those steep paths which langour and despair 
Of human things had made so dark and bare, 
But which I trod alone—nor, till bereft 
Of friends, and overcome by lonely care, 
Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 
Though by a bitter wound my trusting heart 
was cleft. 
Once she was dear, now she was all I had 
To love in human life—this playmate sweet, 
This child of twelve years old—so she was 
made 
My sole associate, and her willing feet 
Wandered with mine where earth and ocean 
meet 
Beyond th’ a&rial mountains whose vast cells 
The unreposing billows ever beat, 
Through forests wide and old, and lawny dells, 
Where boughs of incense droop over the eme- 
rald wells. 
And warm and light I felt her clasping hand 
When twin’d iu mine ; she followed where I 
went, 
Through the lone paths of our immortal‘land. 
It had no waste, but some memorial lent 
Whieh stung me to my toil—some monument 
Vital with mind; then, Cythne by my side, 


Would rest, with looks entreating to abide, 
Too carnest and too sweet ever to be denied, 
And soon I could not have refused her—thus 
For ever, day and night, we two were ne'er 
Parted, but when brief sleep divided us; 
And when the pauses of the lulling air 
Of neon beside the sea, had made a lair 
For her soothed senses, in my arms she slept, 
Aad I kept watch over ber slumbers there, 
Amid her innocent rest by turns she smiled and 
wept. 
And in the murmur of her dreams was heard 
Sometimes the name of Laon ;—suddenly 
She would arise, and like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents—a wild melody ! 
Hymns which my soul had woven to Freedom 
strong 
The source of passion whence they rose, to be; 
Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit’s 
tongue, 
To the inchanted waves that child of glory sung. 
Her white arms lifted through the shadowy 
stream 
Of her loose hair—oh, excellently great 
Seemed to me then my purpose, the vast theme 
Of those impassioned songs, when Cythna sate 
Amid the calm which rapture doth create 
After its tumult, her heart vibrating, 
Her spirit o’er the ocean's floating state 
From her deep eyes far wandering, on the wing 
Of visions that were mine, beyond its utmost 
spring. 
LORD MELCOMBE (DODDINGTON) 
TO DR.YOUNG, . 
Not long before his Lordship’s death. 
Kind companion of my youth, 
Lov'd for genius, worth and truth, 
Take what friendship can impart, 
Tribute of a feeling heart, 
Take the Mase’s latest spark, 
Ere we drop into the dark, 
He who parts and Virtue gave, 
Bade thee look beyond the grave. 
Genips soars, and Virtue guides 
Where the love of God presides, 
There's a gulf "twixt Us and God; 
Let the gloomy path be trod ; 
Why stand shiv’ring on the shore, 
Why not boldly venture o’er ? 
Where unerring Virtue guides, 
Let us brave tbe winds and tides, 
Safe, through seas of doubts and fears, 
Rides the bark which Virtue steers. 


Until the bright and beaming day were spent» 
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“Tam but a gatherer, and dealer in other 
men’s stuff,” 
Criminal Complaisance. 

A late English traveller visiting Phila- 
delphia, and observing several prisoners at 
the bars of the lower room in the House of 
Correction, says, he enquired of au old 
German, what might generally be their of- 
fences, “ They had been,” said he, “ most 
of them speculating too much.” Itseemed 
hard thus to punish men for the ingenious 
use of their wits, so I begged a further ex- 
planation: they had been forging bank 
notes! This delicate definition reminded 
me of a farmer at Watertown, with whom 
we fell upon the subject of English desert- 
ers: “* We don't want them here,” said he, 
“they are too familiar by half.” Now, 
though I could readily believe of these my 
countrymen, that bashfulness had no part 
in them, it seemed an odd ground of com- 
plaint for a Yankey; so1 repeated, some- 
thing wonderingly, ‘Too familiar!" “ Aye,” 
rejoined he, “ they steal every thing they 
can lay their hands upon! |" 


Exalted Benevolence. 


Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor Michael Schuppach, of Lengnau, in the 
Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated, 
and much in vogue in the jast century, He 
is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in his 
Travels in Switzerland, who himself con- 
sulted him. There was a time when peo- 
ple of distinction and fortune came to him, 
particularly from France and Germany, 
and even from more distant countries; and 
innumerable are the cures which he per- 
formed upon patients given up by the re- 
gular physicians. There were once assem- 
bled in Michael Schuppah’s laboratory, a 
great many distinguished persons from all 
parts of the world ; partly to consult him, 
and partly out of curiosity ; aud among them 
many French ladies and gentlemen, and a 
Russian prince, with his daughter, whose 
singular beauty altracted general attention. 
A young French marquis attempted, for 
the amusement of the ladies, to display his 
wit on the miraculous Doctor ; but the lat- 
ter, though not much acquainted with the 
French language, answered so pertinently, 
that the marquis had not the laugh on his 
side. During this conversation, there 
tered an old peasant, meanly dressed, with 
a snow white beard, a neighbour of Schup- 
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pach’s. Schnppach directly turned away 
from his great company, to his old netgh- 
bour, and hearing that his wife was ill, set 
about preparing the necessary medicine for 
her, withont paying much attention to his 
more exalted guests, whose business he did 
not think so pressing. The marquis was 
now deprived of ove subject of his wit, and 
therefore chose for his butt the old man, 
who was waiting while his neighbour Mi- 
chael was preparing something for his old 
Mary. After many silly jokes on his long 
white beard, he offered a wager of twelve 
louis d’ors. that none of the ladies would 
kiss the old dirty looking feliow. ‘Ihe 
Russian princess hearing these words, 
made a sign to her attendant, who brought 
her a plate. The princess put twelve louis 
d'ors on it, and had it carried to the mar- 
quis, who of course could not decline ad- 
ding twelve others. Then theYair Russian 
went up to the old peasant with the long 
beard, and said, “ Permit me, venerable 
father, to salute you after the fashion of my 
country.” Saying this, she embraced him, 
and gave hima kiss. She then presented 
him the gold which was on the plate, with 
these words, “ Take this as a remembravce 
of me, and as asign that the Russian girls 
think it their duty to honour old age.” 
Glorious War. 

A writer in the Northern Star (No. 12.) 
has enumerated 210 battles fought in this 
country from the invasion of Julius Caesar 
to the close of the Scotch Rebellion. Ina 
only 40 of these is the slaughter ascertained ; 
but in those 40 batties were sacrificed no 
less than 586,000 human beings !|—‘* O 
what a glorious thing's a battle!” 

Gas Ligiits. 


Count Rumford was so dexterous and so 
frugal in his management of heat, that it 
was facetiously alleged he could have con- 
trived to cook his dinuer with the warmth 
of the smoke of his neighbour's chimney. 
improbable and ludicrous as this might 
seem, it is, however, much less wonderful, 
than the production of the light, which now 
gives lustre to our shops and streets, elicit- 
ed from a vapour that is invisible, and that 
might have continued, as it used to be, un- 
known and unsuspected, had not its fatal 
inflammations, accidentaliy occurring in 
our mines, led to those inventions by which 
its illuminating properties have been made 
subservient to comfort, and its dangerous 
powers completely subdued. The same 
substance that furnishes the mild and bril- 


Jiant gas light of our metropolis, is no other 


than the noxious, awful fire damp of our 

coal-pits, the horrible explosions of which 

it has been the triumph of Sir Humphrey 
2N 
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Davy's genius to prevent. This substance 
is the carbureted hydrogen gas of chemists, 
cousising of hydrogen aud carbon, in the 
proportion of two parts of the former to one 
part the latter, mixed with carbone acid, 
and probably formed by the action of water 
upon coal. — Wherever this fire damp 
amounts to 1-12th of the bulk of common 
air present, it’ will be apt to explode with 
a candie. The after damp, of the same 
coal pits, in which the former is collected, 
is the carbonic acid gas of the chemists, 
and has obtained ifs common name among 
the pitmen from its exploding subsequeutly 
to the other, in the subterraneous chambers, 
in cousequence of its being heavier than 
atmospheric air, and lying near the floor, 
while the fire damp, from its specific hight- 
ness occupies the highest space in the 
chamber of the mine. It is this carbonic 
acid that, mixing with the gas furnished 
for our lights, corrodes the copper tubes 
through which it passes, and renders it 
unfavourable to health iu dwellings not 
sufficiently ventilated. Such inconveni- 
ences, however, chiefly arise from negli- 
gence in the preparation of the gas. If 
properly passed through lime-water, the 
gas is washed of its impure and noxious 
qualities, by the attraction and absorption 
on the part of the lime towards the carbo- 
nic acid gas. 


Catholic Emblems. 


It is a fact, littie known, even to artists, 
that the celebrated picture of the “Woman 
taken in Adultery,” painted by Rubens, 
represents the Church of Rome, aud the 
two accusers of the woman, are striking 
portraits of Luther and Calvin. The 
young map seen immediately behind the 
woman is an admirable likeness of Van- 
dyck. 

German Diversions. 

The evening amusements in Germany 
are very various, and will sometimes almost 
fall under the dreaded denomination of 
puerile. Not conteut with requesting 
young ladies to recite verses, they will 
sometimes invert the natural order of things, 
aod compel children to act plays, while 
grown people will play cross questions and 
crooked aaswers, or standing in a circle, 
and holding a cord in their hands, pass a 
ring from one to the other, imposing it 
upon some one of the party, to discover in 
whose possession itis to be found. Acting 
riddles is a favourite game, and one which 

‘is well calculated to amuse those, who 
wisely resolve to be amused when they can. 
A certain portion of the company retire in 
an adjoining room, where they concert to- 
gether how best to represent by action the 
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different syllables which compose a word, 
aud then the meaning of the whole word, 
They presently return, and, carrying on 
their preconcerted action, require the com- 
pany to resolve their riddle. Thus, for in- 
stance, on one occasion the word which 
was determimed upon was Jumeauz. Some 
of the actors coming from their retirement, 
began to squeeze a lemon into a glass, call- 
ing the attention of the company very par- 
ticularly to it by their action, thus repre- 
senting Ju, Others came forwards imitat- 
ing the various maladies and misfortunes 
of life, thus acting the syllable meauzx, 
Then, finally, tottered into the circle an 
Italian duke and a Prussian general, nei- 
ther less than six feet in height, dressed 
in sheets, and leading strings ;—a fine 
bouncing emblem of Jumeaux. 


The Purse in the Right Pocket. 


The late Duke of Cumberland, when at 
Newmarket Races, just before the horses 
started, missed his pocket book, containing 
some hundreds in Bank notes. When the 
knowing ones came about his Reyal High- 
ness, and offered him several bets, he said, 
he had lost his money already, and could 
not afford to veuture any more that day, 
The borse which the Duke intended to 
back was distanced, so he consoled himself 
that the loss of his pocket book was ovly 
a temporary evil, as he should have paid 
away as much, had he betted, to the 
worthies of the turf. The race was no 
sooner over, than a veteran half pay 
officer presented his Royal Highness with 
his pocket book, saying he found it near 
the stand, but had not an opportunity 
of approaching him before. The Duke 
generously replied, “ I am glad it has 
fallen into such good hands; keep it, 
Had it not been for this accident, it would 
have been by this time dispersed among 
the black legs and knaves of Nermarket.” 

Gaelic Poetry. 

The scene of the following fragment is 
laid in a distant part ofthe West Highlands. 
The Laird of Glenfiorich lay at the point 
of death; and kis daughter, Ellen, the 
Lady of Lord Campbell Reoch (or the 
Red) was hastening to attend him. The 
port or landing-place nearest to the castle 
of Glenfiorich seems, at that time, to have 
beeu Allandhu; although, at the present 
day, the ouly tokens that it was once the 
residence of mau, are to be seen in the 
ivy-clad walls of a few roofless tenements, 
and the stunted remains of what might 
once have been tall and stafely trees. 
The writer of this heard it sung, in Gaelic, 
to a slow aud solemu air, by an interesting 
girl of that country; and having been 
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moved by the pathos, alike of the music and 
the poetry, wrote it down that she might 
translate it at her leisure, It loses much of 
its native beauty and sweetness in. the 
translation ; and probably, the only styie 
in which it could be rendered, with eveu a 
distant chance of success, is that of the 
ancient Scotch metrical ballad, which it is 
here attempted to imitate: 
* Ellen Bhoyochyd (or the Beautiful). 
* Row weel, my boatie, row weel, 
Row weel, my merry men a’, 
For there’s dool and there’s wae in Glenfiorich’s 
bowers, 
And there's grief in my father’s ha’, 
“ And the skiff it danced licht on the merry mee 
waves, 
And it flew over the water sac bive, 
Ani the wind it blew licht, and the moon its 
shone bricht— 
But the boatie uear reach'd Allandhu. 
* Ohon, for fair Ellen, Ohoa! 
Ohon ! for the pride of Strathcoe . 
In the deep, deep sea, in the salt, salt bree, 
Lord Reoch, thy Ellen lies low.” 


A Bad Bargain. 


There is an anecdote told of Marchesi, 
the celebrated singer, when be made an 
engagement to sing one season at Parma; 
besides an enormous salary, he stipulated 
in his engagemant to have a table and 
covers for six found him every day. On 
the first day of his arrival, when his dinner 
hour came, he asked if dinner was ready. 
He was told that none was ordered. He 
inquired of the manager the cause of this 
neglect, stating, that by his articles he was 
to be found a table with six covers. The 
manager conducted him into another room, 
and there pointed out to hig a table. with 
six covers on it. “ But I see no dinner on 
the table.” “* With dinner I have nothing 
todo: I promised you (replied the manager) 
a table and six covers, but I made no 
stipulation whatever to provide any eata- 
bles."—The angry Signor commenced an 
action against the manager, and lost his 
cause. 


The rainy Saint. 
Saint Swithin, in the Saxon Swithum, 
received his clerical tonsure, and put on 
the monastic habit, at the old monastery at 


Winchester, He was of noble parentage, 
and passed his youth in philological pursuits. 
Swithin was promoted to holy orders by 
Helmstan, Bishop of Winchester, at whose 
death, in 852, King Ethelwolf granted him 
the see. In this he continued eleven years, 
and died in 868. He requested that he 
might be buried in the open churchyard, 
and not in the chancel of the ministers, as 
was usual with other bishops, and his 
request was complied with, but the monks, 
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on his being canonized, considering it dis- 
graceful for the saint to lie in a public 
cemetery, resolved to remove his body into 
the choir, which was to have been done 
with solemn processsion on the loth of 
July, It rained, however, so violenily for 
forty days succeeding, that the design was 
abandoned as heretical and blasphemous, 
and they honoured his memory by erecting 
a chapel over his grave, at which many 
miraculous cures of all kinds are suid to have 
been performed. Tothe above circumstance 
may be traced the origin of the old saying, 
“ that if it rains on St. Swithin’s, it will 
rain forty days following.” 
German Credulity. 

Professor Bolimer, at Gottingen, has 
published a very interesting and valuable 
work under the title of © Manual of the 
Literature of Criminal Law.” iu this work 
we find the following proof of the supersti- 
tion and cruelty which prevailed in fiun- 
gary, with respect to Witches, in the 
former half of the last century. 

In a report from the Segedin, of the 
26:h of July, 1728, it is said, “ As several 
persons of both sexes have been lately 
thrown into, prison here, they have not 
only been very strickly examined, but also 

. . sentenced to be burned. But before 
this sentence was executed on them, they 
were first, according to the custom of this 
place, put to the proof; that is to say, 
they were let down into the water, with 
their hands bound, and a long rope fastened 
round their bodies: but, according to the 
manuer of witches, they floated on the 
water like a piece of dry wool. After 
this, they were immediately put to the 
second proof, namely, laid in the scales, to 
see how heavy each was. upon which it 
was astonishing to behold that a tall aud 
robust woman weighted vo more than 
three drams, and her husband, who was 
not of the smallest, only five drams, aud 
the rest on an average only half au ounce 
three drams, and even less. On the 20th 
of this month the sentence was executed 
on 13 persons, namely, six sorcerers aud 
seven witches, who were all burned alive. 
Among them the last year's Justice of the 
town, a man otherwise highly esteemed 
by every body, 82 years old, adorned the 
funeral pile!! If is not to be described 
how dreadful this spectacle was to behold; 
three wood piles were erected a league 
from the town, with a great stake fixed in 
the middle of each: to this stake four 
malefactors were bound with ropes upon 
each pile, and then a woman who was not 
yet burned, was beheaded ...... 
thereupon all the piles were kindled, and 
set in full flames at once. 
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French Newspaper accuracy. 

A whimsical mistake is made in the 
Mouiteur, in its translation of the procced- 
ings of the last day of the Westminster 
election, in giving an account of the 
orations of Huut. Iu Norfolk street, and 
the display amongst the crowd of white 
feathers, the latter are designated as intended 
to be emblematical of @ stigma upon 
adultery. 

Female Intrepidity. 

Madame Elenore de Mobrey had a 
mere general acquaintance with her when 
they made a journey together, some years 
ago, to Bagneres, where they were going 
to take the waters. Madame D'Ettivale 
had with her, her daughter, eight years 
old, whose beauty begins to be talked of iu 
the world. A singular conformity of taste, 
of opinions, (which at that time were only 
sentiments) and which the intimacy of a 
few days developed, had already laid the 
foundation for an union between these 
two young ladies, which was soon to be 
cemented by a horrible event. 

A few leagues on the way from Bagueres 
to Luchon, on seeing a steep road, which 
made it necessary to put a drag on the 
wheels of their carriage, Madame de Mou- 
brey proposed to her companion to descend 
the mountain on foot. The latter fearing 
the fatigue more than the danger of the 
road, entrusted her daughter to the care of 
a maid, and remained alone in the carriage. 
The road passed, for about a hundred 
toises, between two precipices, the depth 
of which was concealed by the hedges and 
brush-wood which covered the edge. ‘The 
little gir! holding the servant by the hand, 
was walking in a path worn on the side of 
the road. Madame de Mobrey, who had 
taken the other side of the road, was a 
few steps before them ; suddenly a piercing 
shriek is heard—she turns, and sees the 
servant stretched upon the ground writhing 
in convulsions of despair. She rans up— 
the child is still rolling a precipice above a 
hundred feet deep; without hesitating an 
instant—without reflecting on the dreadful 
danger which she braves—a young, weak, 
and delicate women descends, or rather 
rushes down this abyss; directing herself 
in ber descent by the cries ofthe unfortunate 
little girl, who is hanging to the branches 
of an old willow, suspended over the 
pointed rocks which line the bottom of 
the abyss. The heroic Elenore, to whom 
nature, at this moment gives a degree of 
strength, which she will perhaps never feel 
again, disengages the child, seizes with her 
teeth her collar of her frock, makes her 
ascend before her, and holding by the 
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briars and thorus, which ’tear in vain her 
face and hands, she succeeds after an 
hour's supernatural efforts, in restoring the 
child to her mother, whom the postilion, 
who held ber in his arms, had alone 
prevented from throwing herself down the 
precipice. 1 shall say nothing of the 
painful and transporting scene which follow- 
ed the unhoped for re-union. 1 was not 
witness toit; and there are, besides, situations 
in life, which it is sufficient to indicate in 
order to describe them. (L'Eomite en 
Provence ) 

Conrece Anecvote.—In the course of 
the publication of the Spectator in folio, 
the paper as it came, was commonly hung 
up within the bars of the coffee houses at 
Oxford and Cambridge. A wag, at the 
University, who stole in to read No. 154, 
which bears for its motto that well-known 
passage from Juvenal, “ Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus,” wrote underneath the follow- 
free translation “ It is a long while ere one 
becomes a Senior Fellow. 

Natural Affection too powerful for Imperial 
Etiquette. 

The following anecdote of the feelings of 
his grandmother, en occasion of the birth 
of the present emperor Francis Il. of Aus- 
tria, is alike honourable to the Empress and 
te her people:—to her emphatic oratory, 
aud their loyalty, and loyal anticipations, 
with the interest they took in the welfare 
of their Royal Family. 

After the death of her consort, the 
Empress Maria Theresa had never appeatr- 
ed either in court-diversions or in the thea- 
tre, when in the evening of the 19th of 
February. 1768, whilst employed in her 
night-dress in her cabinet, she received in- 
formation, by the courier from Florence, 
of the birth ofher grandson Francis. With- 
out any attendants she rushed through the 
anti-room and the adjoining corridors to 
the theatre contiguous to the palace, burst 
open the imperial box, oubeh through all 
the chamberlains, grand dukes, and grup 
duchesses, unexpected and unrecognized, to 
the front of the box, enthusiastically cal- 
led out to the pit in the homely dislect of 
her people—Der Leopold hat a Bueb'n!— 
“ Leopold has got a boy!""— Language is 
inadequate to express the effect produced 
by these words. 

Ecelesiastical Recommendation of Punish- 
ment, ex-cathedra. 

The following proof that the Church of 
Rome is the same now as ever she was— 
and that her members retain the same im- 
placable spirit, appears in the Calcutta Ga- 
zette of Jan. 1, 1818, derived from “ our 
friends lately arrived from the neighbour- 
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hood of Pernambuco.” Enthusiasm as- 
sumes many forms; and it may easily be 
inferred that the Friar who could thus dis- 
play his fury, would be very capable of re- 
newing the character of Dominic, the dog 
who perambulated the world with atorch in 
his mouth,—(as his mother dreamed con- 
cerning her issue, when pregnant with him) 
when he established the Inquisition. From 
allsuch madmen, fanatics, aud advisers,Good 
Lord, deliver us! and the world at large ! ! 

When the new Governor, General Luiz 
de Rego, had with bis victorious army, en- 
tered Pernambuco; his wife who accom- 
panied him, and who having a particular 
devotion to the Holy Virgin, had fervently 
prayed her for the success of the expedi- 
tion, and firmly believed it was due to her 
assistance, prevailed upon him to offer a 
solemn thanksgiving to the heavenly pro- 
tectrix. A statue of the Virgin Mary, 
known in the city under the name of ‘Our 
Lady of Glory,” was selected for the pur- 
pose, and placed on a magnificent altar, 
erected in an open field to admit a greater 
concourse of people. On the appointed 
day the Governor, his lady, and all the 
civil and military officers, sat on both sides 
of the statue, and in a pulpit opposite to it 
appeared a Franciscan Friar, choseu by 
the Governess to preach on the occasion. 
The monk, who had a great deal more zeal 
than sense, and who knew that the Go- 
vernor had signalised himself in Portugal 
and in Spain against the common invader, 
thus began his oration :-~— 

“ Holy Virgin, Mother of God, you, who 
inspired to our noble Governor the heroic 
courage he displayed against a host of 
French infidels on such aday at such a 
place (enumerating, one after another, all 
the occasions in which the services of the 
Goveruor had been conspicuous) you, who 
have lately inspired to him the effective 
means by which he has crushed an infa- 
mous rebellion, why do you not inspire 
him now, how he is to treat the arch trai- 
tors of this abominable city? But your- 
velf, most illustrious General and Governor, 
why do you not call upon her to inspire 
you?. Perhaps you do not kuow how to 
address her, | will do it for you.” 


As he finished these words, the preacher 
jumped out of the pulpit and went to the 
statue. After remaining a few minutes, 
apparently in close conversation with it, 
he returned to the pulpit and said, “Now, 
on the part of the Holy Virgin, Mother of 
God, I will tell you what you are to do. 
Let as many gibbets be planted in this 
field as there are many male inhabitants in 
the plaee ; let all the villains be suspended 
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to them by their necks, and let all the fe- 
males be whipped by your soldiers.” 

The Governor could hold out no longer, 
and withdrew for fear of scandalising the 
congregation by a fit of laughter which 
it was impossible for him to retrain. “ Is it 
so, noble Governor ? (cried the monk) you 
go away, and will vot listen to my admo- 
nitions? Well, 1 go away myself. have 
done my duty, and I leave it to the devil to 
do the rest.” 

The Lawyer no Farmer: or Coke upon 
Erskine. 

An Anecdote lately related by Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk, at his Annual Meeting at Holk- 
ham. 

Speaking of Lord Erskine, then in the 
company, said Mr. Coke, 1 must beg to 
relate an apecdote which will show you 
what immense improvement his Lordship 
must have made iu these studies, to venture 
on such a topic, since the first time I had 
the honour of bis company here. He was 
riding in a barouche by a field of wheat a 
few years ago (at a time when he certain- 
ly was not prepared to enlighten us in the 
difficulties of the poiut in question) and he 
suddeuly clapped his hands together, and 
cried, “ Good God! Mr. Coke! What a beau- 
tiful piece of Lavender 


No Poor: the Work-house pulled down, 


Mr. Coke stated, that the Annual Meet- 
ing had now existed for forty-two years. 
The extension of farms where flocks were 
to be employed, was unavoidable, but if 
capital and skill were applied to such 
farms, and the flocks were made the means 
of increasing the corn produce, so far from 
its being injurious as a question of political 
economy, experience had proved it to be 
highly advantageous; since he could state 
from actual enumeration, that three times 
the number of inhabitants were muintained 
on the same space of ground as before. In 
all his parish, there was uot a single indi- 
vidual, of any age, that did not find full 
employment—and they even wanted hands, 
He had been applied to, some time ago, by 
the principal inhabitants of the three pa- 
rishes of Holkham, Warham, and Wigton, 
to say, that their poor-house was no longer 
wanted—that, in fact it was a burden to 
keep up--that their poor were so much dimi- 
nished, they had no use for it; and when he 
told them to consider well what they were 


|abou,, and to look forward to times when 


the poor might increase upon them, they 
said they were convinced that, by the spi- 
rit of independence which their comfort 
inspired, and the certainty of labour, they 
had no dread of a reverse, for the whole 
district was industrious and moral; so the 
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workhouse was pulled down, and the aged 
and infirm were a very stall weight opon 
thetlree parishes. 

*.* We recommend this anecdote to 
those who describe Old Eugland as a land 
of starvation and death ; and think it 
necessary to seck better fortunes in New 
England. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 


CALCUTTA EXCHANGE. 


The Commitiee appointed for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration Plans con- 
nected with the establishment of an Ex- 
change aud a Chamber of Commerce, and 
to report on the same to a General Meeting 
of the Subscribers ; having prepared their 
Report, a Meeting of the Subscribers and 
others terested in the Plan, was held 
Nov, 5th, 1817, agreeably to Public Adver- 
tisement at Messrs. Greenway and Co.’s 
Rooms. When the Report being read and 
approved of, the Meeting came to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

Ist. That the prospectus of the Plan for 
the erection of an Exchange in Calcutta, 
which has been for some time past in cir- 
culation, aud for the building of which the 
Government has, in a most liberal manner, 
made a grant of land ina situation well 
adapted for the site of sach an Establish 
ment, is founded on principles likely tu 
prove beveficial to the Commercial [nter- 
ests of this City, and to be a great source of 
convenieuce to strangers visiting it for the 
purposes of trade. 

2nd. That it is the opinion of the Meet- 
ing, that the measure, being a public ove, 
and for the general benefit only, it is not 
likely to throw any undue expence on its 
supporters, but on the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that the projected and ex- 
pected means, will, after defraying all the 
charges of the Establishment, including 
interest of money on the capital that may 
be expended, atford a Revenue applicable 
to beneficial objects connected with the 
general commercial interests of this plaice. 

Sd. That it is the opinion of this Meet 
ing, that the means alluded to in the fore 
going resolution, will be amply realized 
from the emoluments arising from public 
sales, to be held at the Exchange, and the 
subseri; tious to be received for the privi 
lege of fiequenting the Rooms. 

4th. That it is the opinion of this Meet 

ing, that the Commission to be chargeable 


on Property sold by Public sale at the Ex. 
change, should not exceed half per cent ; 
exclusive of charges for printipg Cata- 
logues, &e. and in cases when it may have 
been bought-in, only one-eighth per cent. 
shall be levied. 

5th. That it is the opinion of this Meet- 
ing, that very great advantages will gene- 
rally resalt frou the disposal of articles of 
merchaudize by public sale in the manner 
proposed, as besides combining all the de- 
inand for them, it will not only tend to es- 
tablish a greater uniformity in prices than 
at present prevails, and which gives origin to 
much perplexity and speculations, as to the 
eause of the difference, in the minds of those 
at a distance who have transactions de- 
pending here; but it will afford an effec- 
tual means of destroying the collusion that 
sometimes exists between the persons 
charged with the sale and purchase of ar- 
ticles; and of putting an end to the frauds 
that result from it, to the decriment both of 
the proprietor and bona fide purchaser of 
the goods. 

6th. That it is the opinion of this Meet- 
ing, that persons purchasing at such pub- 
lic sales should be bound in all cases to re- 
ceive the goods within three days after the 
sale, and that the same should be paid for 
as delivered, unless the proprietor chooses 
to grant an indulgence in this respect. 

7th. That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing, that Subscriptions for shares in the Ex- 
change should continue to be received, that 
those who have not yet subscribed may 
have an opportunity of doing so,—should 
they. be desirous of supporting a system, 
promising so many benefits both to indivi- 
duals and tothe commercial community at 
large. 

8th. That it is the opinion of this Meet- 
ing, that a suitakle place in the Exchange 
should be allotted for the reception of sam- 
ples of all descriptions of merchandize, and 
that all persons be allowed freely to depo- 
sit such therein ;—the sample so deposited 
to be accompanied by a memorandum of 
‘he quantity, of the particular article for 
sale, the name of the proprietor or Con- 
signee, and where to be found, if he is not 
to be met with on "Change ;—all samples 
to remain in the custody of the clerk of the 
Exchange, and to be registered by him in 
a book, stating the date of their being de- 
posited, and a small fee to be paid on4 
sale of the goods being effected. 

Oth. That it is the opinion of this Meet- 
ing that all noticés and advertisements re- 
specting the sales of merchandize (whether 
private or public) the freighting or sale of 
ships, &e. be allowed to be put up in the 
Exchange free from any expence—but 10 
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such notice or advertisement shal! be ad- 
mitted unless affixed by the clerk, or under 
his directions, aud the same shall bear his 
signature in the corner of the paper with 
the date of its beg posted up. 

10th. That it is the opin on of this Meet- 
ing, that the Establishment of a Chamber 
of Commerce in conjunction with the Ex- 
change, is a measure which promises so 
mauy benefits, that it is desirable that it 
should be referred and recommended to 
the farther consideration of the Committee 
that may be appomted to superintend the 
general affairs of the Exchange. 

ith. That it is the opinion of this Mect- 
iny that the ground so liberally allotted by 
Government for the Exchange, should be 
used for the purpose intended, aud a suit- 
able building be eree ed on it, as soou asa 
proper plan and estimate can be agreed 
upon. 

12th. That it is the opinion of this Meet- 
ing that the Exchange system, may forth- 
with be adopted and followed up in the 
rooms uow rented by St. Andrew's Kirk 
Session, but soon expected to be vacated. 

13th, That it is the opinion of this 
Meeting, that Mr: Greenway's offer of the 
rooms at present used for the Presbyterian 
Church, at Sicea Rupees 300 per month 
for three years, or until the new Rooms are 
built, be accepted, and that the Exchange 
be opened there as soon as the Kirk Session 
shall give the rooms up. 

14th Resolved, that the foregoing Reso- 
lutions be printed and circulated for the 
information of the commercial community 
of this city. 

15th. Resolved, that a Committee be 
now a pointed to carry the Plan into ef- 
fect, composed of the following Gentlemen : 

P. Maitland, J. Fullarton, 

A. Robertson, J. Calder. 

R. Robertson, M. Larruleta, 

D. Macintyre, J. Mackillop, 

J. Pennington, Wma. Patrick, 

J. Melville, aud 

E. Brightman, J. Small. 


16th ‘That this Committee do meet on 
Moudays and Fridays, Greenway's 
Rooms, and that five of their numb. + have 
power to act, 


Avuxiutary Breve Socrery. 


Nov 21.—The seveuth anniversary of 
this truly Christian Lustitation was held at 
the Town Uall on Savurday Inst. The Re- 
port of the committee's proceedings during 
the last year was read by Mr. Udny, and 
excited a lively interest in the respectable 
company who were assembled on the oc- 
casion. 


This is the first Report which announces 


the establishment of “ Bible Associations,” 
amonyst the poor. Those who have at- 
tended to the reports of the Parent Society. 
must have noticed what very essential aid 
has been afforded at home by the establish- 
ment of these associatious. Three such in- 
stitutions are reported to have arisen du- 
ring the last year; one at Bellary, and two 
at Pladras. 

We can only add that we were gratified 
to observe at the mecti.g of last Saturday 
au unusual collection of the Scriptures, 
translated into different languages, placed 
on the table. In addition to those which 
were produced as specimens of the Oriental 
versions published by the Calcutta society, 
we prreeived a number of new versions 
recently printed at the expense of the Rus- 
sian Bible Society at Petersburgh. 

In the absence of the Presideut, the state 
of whose health had rendered it »dvise- 
able that he should make an excursion to 
sea, Mr. Udi y, ove of the Vice-presidents, 
took the chair. 


Scorcw Cuurcn, Openen. 


The Caledonians belonging to this 
presidency who reside at a_ distance 
from Caleutta, will be pleased to hear 
that St. Andrew's Church is nearly finished, 
and is to be opened for the performance of 
divine worship according to the forms of 
the church of Scotland, in the beginning 
of January, 1818. ‘The exterior of this 
building is elegant, and its position com- 
bines with its beauty to render it an orna- 
ment tothe city. As terminating the view 
from the course to the southward, its ap- 
pearance is peculiarly pleasing during the 
progress of evening recreations, The in- 
ternal structure is answerable to the exte- 
rior, aud for taste in the design as well as 
correctness in the finishing, it may chal- 
lenge rivalship with any similar builoing 
thatis to be found in this part of the world, 
Aon organ bas been admitted. 


Launcu or tHe Hastines, 


Jan. 8.—The inhabitants of Caleutta 
were gratifie! by the most magnificent 
spectacle of the kind ever witnessed tw this 
country. The first line-of battle ship bailt 
on this river, was committed to the waves 
trom the dock-yard of Messrs. Kyds and 
Co. at Kidderpore, amidst the acelamations 
of some thousands of Europeans ard na- 
tives, whom curiosity had assembled to 
view this beautiful and grand specimen of 
naval architecinre, In honor «! the Most 
Noble the Governor General, she is named 
the “ Hastings,” ; 

After the launch spacious rooms were 
opened iu the dock yard, for the accommo- 
dation of a very numerous and respectable 


} 
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assembly of Jadics and gentlemen invited 
to partake of the tiffin provided by the 
committee of management, at which the 
vice-president presided. Many toasts ap- 
plicable tothe occasion were drank, and the 
day passed in cheerful conviviality. 


Asiatic Society. 

The Asiatic Society continues ifs meet- 
ings; and we are happy to see its example 
followed iu new places, and under uew au- 
spices: the mutual desire for correspond- 
ence and communication is a pleasing cir- 
cumstance, 


On Wednesday Feb. 11, 1818, was held 
a meeting of this Society; at which the 
Lord Bishop presided. 

Among other things a letter from M. 
Cuvier, Secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, was read, introducing in 
the name of that Institution M. Diard, to 
the Asiatic Society: that gentleman is a 
corresponding Member of the Royal Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Several works 
also were received. 


Dr. Wallich favored the society with 
some samples of paper made of the 
bark of the paper-shrub, a species of 
Daphne, aud probably the same that is de- 
scribed by Father Lauriero in his Flora of 
Cochin China. The paper manufactared 
from this substance is extremely cheap and 
durable. It is’ said to be particularly cal- 
culated for cartridges, being strong, tough, 
not liable to crack or break, however much 
bent or folded, proof against being moth- 
eaten, and not in the least subject to damp- 
ness from any change in the weather. If 
kept in water for any considerable time it 
will not rot, and is invariably used all over 
Kemaoon, and in great request in many 
parts of the plains, for the purpose of writ- 
ing genealogical records, deeds, &c. ‘The 
method of preparing the paper isextremely 
simple. ‘The external surface of the bark 
being scraped off, that which remains is 
boiled in clean water, with a small quan- 
tity of the ashes of the oak which whitens 
the material. It is then washed, beat to 
a pulp, and after being mixed up with the 
fairest water, is spread on moulds of frames 
made of common bamboo mats. Besides 
these Dr. Wallich presented to the Mua- 
seum a specimen of the Bhojputtra of the 
natives, being the outer rind of a new spe- 
cies of birch. It is much used in the 
mountainous countries to the north for 
writing upon, particularly by the religious. 
On one of the pieces was a letter written 
by the Rawal, bead-priest-of Kiddernath, 
a temple on one of the mountains of the 
Himulayah, and a great place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage. For these specimens Dr. Wal- 
lich was indebted to the liberality and kind- 
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ness of the Hon. E. Gardner, Resident at 
Katmandoo, who has already enriched the 
botanic garden with many valuable vege- 
table productions of Nepau!. 

Dr. Wallich is superintendant of the 
Botanic Gardens: he also transmitted 
drawings of other plants. 

A letter was read from a new institution, 
called the Soviété Polytechnique of the 
Island of Bourbon, desiring to establish a 
correspondence with the Asiatic Society. 

A letter was read from Mr. Thomson, 
late private secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, dated Calicut, Nov. 3d. 1817, 
transmitting to the Society drawings of 
the Cobra Manilla, and two sorts of sea 
snakes. It is said that the Cobra Manilla 
is known on the Malabar coast as the ban- 
gle snake, and this name is a translation of 
Wala Caripan, which in the Malabar lan- 
guage signifies the deadly bangle, or brace- 
let; it has two fang teeth, exactly like 
those of the Cobra Capella, and its bite is 
reckoned equally dangerous. The length 
varies from six to twelve or fourteen inches ; 
but the female, although rather larger, has 
less brilliant colours than the male. Mr, 
Thomson during his residence tn Bengal 
and the Upper Provinces, has tried without 
success to obtain the snake called Cobra 
Manilla. He observes that the late Gen, 
Gillespie received the bite of this serpent 
when he was plucking a peach, and in two 
or three minates afterwards lost all sensa- 
tion. The last thing he recollected was 
some persons Calling out for eau de luce, 
which applied very copiously, both iuter- 
nally and externally, he believed, saved his 
life, but he added that his constitution was 
not fully restored in two or three years. 

Mr. Thomson daring his stay at Calicut 
accidentally discovered a species of silk 
worm, which feeds on the leaves of the wild 
mango tree. Among the caterpillars he 
collected, for the purpose of obtaining but- 
terflies, were some about the size ofa man's 
little finger, with heads and tails of the co- 
lour of bright coral, and bodies covered 
with silvery hairs rising from a black skin. 
They soon left off feeding and became rest- 
less, endeavouring to crawl up the sides of 
the glass shade under which they were 
placed. The motion of their heads from 
side to side was constant and regular, and 
Mr. Thomson, at length, found that they 
had constructed ladders of most impercep- 
tible threads, and when furnished with diy 
twigs they began to form their pods. The 
quality of the silk is coarser than that of 
Bengal, which may proceed from the na- 
ture of their food, as mulberry trees are not 
found in the neighbourhood of Calicut. 
Drawings of the male and female silk-moth 
accompanied this communication, 
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Mr. Cuvier was proposed as an honor- 
ary member of the Society, by the Lord 
Bishop, and duly elected. 


MADRAS. 
Cornace: Rupee true STANDARD. 


By a government proclamation, it is or- 
dered that the silver rupee shall in future 
constitute the standard coin of this presi- 
dency, and the public accouuts are in con- 
sequence to be forthwith converted into 
rupees. The coinage of the pagoda is to 
be discontinued. This measure will save 
an infinite deal of trouble to merchants and 
others, who have extensive pecuniary tran- 
sactions with the different presidencies. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


IncreasinG Stock: ano 


The increase in the colony, of cultiva” 
tion and live stock, from the end of 1813 
to the end of 1815, has been on acres cul- 
tivated 3,756, pasture 46,645, horses and 
mares 437, and sheep 3,7°6. From 1800 
to 1815, or in fifteen yea.8, the increase of 
stock was surprising, being from 163 horses, 
their highest number for the first twelve 
years, to 2328; from 1,044 horned cattle, 
to 25.279; and from 6,124 sheep to 62,476 ; 
without taking into the acqount the im- 
mense quantities of cattle annually killed 
for the supply of his Majesty's stores and 
general consumption. 


National Meqisier : 
FOREIGN. 

Amenica: Unitep States. 
Sea Serpent. 

The following account of the Sea Ser- 
pent, while it fully confirms former state- 
ments, as to his enormeus size, gives a 
more just idea of his monstrous powers 
tlan any which has preceded it :— 

“JT, Shubael West, of Hallowell, in the 
county of Kennebec, master of the packet 
Delia, plying between Kennebec River 
and Boston, testify aud say, that I left 
Boston on the morning of Sunday, the 
2ist inst. and at abont six o'clock, p. m. 
Cape Ann bearing W.S.W. about two 
leagues, steering a course N.N.E,, saw 
directly a-head, distant three-fifths of a 
wile, an object, which [ have no doubt 
was the Sea Serpent, so often mentioned 
by others, engaged with a whale, that was 
endeavouring to elude the attack. The 
serpent threw up his tail from 25 feet to 
30 feet, in a perpendicular direction, 
striking the whale with tremendous blows, 
rapidly repeated, which were distinctly 
heard, and very loud, for two or three 
minutes. They then both disappeared for 
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several minutes, moving in a W.S.W. 
direction, when they re-appeared in-shore 
of us, and nearly under the sun, the 
reflection being so strong as to prevent 
our seeing so distinctly as before; the 
tremendous blows were now repeated, 
and as clearly heard as before. They 
again went down for a short time, and 
again came up to the surface, under our 
larboard quarter, the whale appearing 
first and the serpent in pursuit.—Here our 
view was very fair. The serpent shot up 
his tail through the water to the height 
above-mentioned, which he held out of 
water some time, waving it in the air, and 
at the same time, while his tail remained 
in this position, raised his head rather 
leisurely, 15 or 20 feet, as if taking a view 
of the surface of thesea. After remaining 
in this situation a short time, he again 
sunk into the water, disappeared, and was 
not seen after by any on board. 

“ The serpent’s body was larger, in my 
opinion, than the mast of any ship I ever 
saw; his tail appeared very ragged and 
rough, and was shaped something like an 
eel’s ; and his head like that of a land ser- 
pent. Being well acquainted with whaling, 
I think the whale was endeavouring to 
escape, as he spouted but once at a time 
on coming to the surface. The whale's 
back was distinctly seen, as well as his 
spouting, and the last time he appeared. 
he went down before the serpent came 
up. The above was seen by all on board 
(amounting to fifteen or eighteen persons, 
as well as myself) with the exception of 
one woman. 

“ During our view, the combatants had 
passed a mile or more. The whale was a 
humpback, and a pretty large one. 

“ SuupaeL West. 

“ Kennebec, ss.” 

Loss of the Ship Solon. 


The brig Poacher, Capt. Malcolm, arrived 
at Boston on Wednesday, in 55 days from 
Liverpool, via Payal, and furnishes the 
following detail of the loss of the Solon, 
by lightning :— 

“ April 28, fell in with the ship Salon, 
Stoddart, from London for New York, 
with hemp, dry goods, copper, &c. which 
had been struck with lightning the evening 
previous and set on fire, in lat. 40. 15. 
long. 27. then twenty days out. Took off 
the passengers, 27 in number, and crew, 
amounting in all to 38, and shortly after 
the fire burst through the deck, and we 
saw the masts go over the side. The 
following account of the disaster furnished 
by a passenger, agrees with the minutes 
made on the log-book, with which we 
have also been favoured :— 
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“ On the 27th of April, at nine o’clock 

_m. a body of lightning struck the ship, 
attended bya singular explosion, disorver- 
ing every thing in its passage down the 
mainmast ; the Captain, with many others 
on the upper deck were at once knocked 
down; on the middle deck the same 
effect was produced, yet in either case no 
lives were lost. Immediately columns of 
smoke rose from the hold through every 
aperture. In this emergency the thickness 
of the smoke became such as to prevent 
further respuation. All rushed on deck 
in confusion—the lightning still bursting 
forth, so that the whole sea appeared like 
a furnace. Here was one of the most 
distressing scenes thatever was witnessed ; 
the most part of the people haif nvked, 
and it being impracticable to return for 
their clothes, and with no more of the 
necessaries of life than would be required 
for about two day's subsistence. In this 
state we continued till next day about 
eleven o'clock, when the brig Poacher, 
Capt. Malcolm, appeared in sight, and 
ultimately saved our lives. ‘The last boat 
had scarcely reached the brig when the 
Solon’s mizen-mast fell by the board and 
the main-mast followed in abeut half an 
hour after. At this time the flames had 
burst out in every direction, so that 
Providence had sent this vessel io our aid 
at a most critical moment. So great a 
number of persons being added to those 
already on board the Poacher, she having 
before seven passengers, it became neces- 
sary to make for the Western Islands, for 
water and provisions. We arrived at 
Fayalon the Ist May, where every attention 
was paid to our wants by Mr. Dabney, 
the American Consul, and other persons, 
particularly Messrs. Searle, Parker, Bayley, 
and Correa.” 

Three of the Solon's passengers here 
went on board the ship Norfolk, for 
London; seven of the passengers and 
crew on board the schooner Prudence, 
Legget, for Halifax; and the remainder 
have arrived in this portin the Poacher. 

The Solon had on board a cargo valaed 
at nearly 200.0002, including about 90,0001. 
worth of drugs. She was a fine ship, 
newly coppered. 


FPRANcR. 
Mr. Dibdin and the Rorburghe Club at 
Paris. 
In the number of the Annales Encyctlo- 
i ry for July, M. Millin, Keeper of the 
edals, &c. at the Koyal Library, gives 
the following accovut of the celebration of 
the Roxbughe Anniversary at Paris, by 
Mr. Dibdin:— 
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While the Members of the Roxburghe 
Club were celebrating, on the 17th of June, 
the memory of the first printers of Bocca- 
cio at Venice and in England, under the 
Presidentship of Lord Spencer, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Dibdin, Vice President, 
united himself to this biographical banquet 
hy a repetition of it, which he gave at 
Paris. He invited to it M. Denon, to 
whom France is yet indebted for a great 
portion of the manuscripts and early edi- 
tions which she possesses, and several of 
the Conservators of the Royal Library, 
Messrs. Vanpraet, Langl»és, Gail, and Mil- 
lin, It may be easily supposed that lite- 
rary history and bibliography offered an 
inexhaustible field for conversation ; the 
meeting displayed a mixture of gaiety and 
gravity becoming the banquets of the 
Muses; and, according to the ancient 
adage, the gucsts were more than three, 
and less than nine. M. Gail recited some 
Latin verses upon the occasion, the salt 
and spirit of which were not at first sa- 
voured by the g¥¥ sts, from the effect of the 
toasts. They wif be printed in the Hermes 
Romanus. 


Effects of the Inundation at La Valais, 


A letter from Lausanne estimates the 
losses occasioned by the breaking up of 
the ice inthe lake of Bagnes at 1,109,759 
franes of Switzerland, not including the 
expences which will be incarred by the 
re-opening of a read of several leagues in 
the valley, and the works required on the 
banks of the river Drance. Llu two hours’ 
time the inundation covered an extent of 
8 leagues, with a body of water 8 feet deep, 
which carried with it large pieces of timber, 
the ruins of edifices, and trees which had 
been torn up by the roots. (see page 841.) 


Earthquake. 

Some shocks of an ea:thquake were felt 
at Paris at 7 in the morning of the 19th of 
July, which were not perceived at Orthes, 
only 5 leagues distant. ‘The oscillations 
took place in the bosom of the chain of the 
Pyrennees. Most violent rains, accompa- 
nied by great electrical explosions foilowed 
this phenomenon. 

Germany. 
Curious Hypothesis. 

There is a learned German, Mr. Sthein« 
hauser, who announces, in the Literary Ga- 
zette, of Haile, a most singular hypothesis. 
To explain the variation of the maguetic 
needle, he supposes that in the interior of 
our globe, at a depth of about 170 miles, 
there exists another small body, which per- 
forms round the centre of the earth, a revo- 
lu‘ion from West to East, in a period of 
440 years. This small globe, endued with 
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a magnetic attraction, would be the cause 
of the variation of the magnetic needle. 
The calculations of Mr. Stheinhanser ap- 
pear to agree exactly with experience ; he 
had predicted, in 1805, that the needle 
would be fora time stationary, and at the 
present epoch would retrograde towards 
the East, what has, in fact, taken place. 
He has given to his subterranean planet, 
the name of Pluto, Mariners, according to 
Mr. Stheinhauser, will have no more occa- 
sion to observe the celestial bodies to guide 
them at sea, it will be sufficient for them to 
understand the motions of Pluto, by obser- 
vation of the magnetic variation.—These 
ideas, all extravagant as they appear, are 
not altogether new: some persons had al- 
ready, nearly a century since, imagined the 
hypothesis of a metallic or magnetic ker- 
nel in our globe.—( Paris Paper.) 
Eruption of the New Geyzer. 

Dr. Henderson, in his Jonrnal through 
Iceland, after describing in a very in- 
teresting manner, the aqueous eruptions 
of the great and new Geyzer, visits the ce- 
lebrated Mount Hecla, which he states to 
be 4000 feet in height, 23 eruptions of 
which are recorded between A.D. 1004 
and 1768, and another is now expected, 
Although this Island is chiefly celebrated 
for volcanoes and hot springs, it is scarcely 
less remarkable for the yokuls, or enor- 
mous mountains of ice which cover great 
part of its surface. One of these icy alps, 
the Orafa Yokal, covered with the purest 
snow, rises to the amazing height of 6,240 
feet. He describes the eruption of the new 
Geyzer in the following words :—The 
morning after my arrival (1814), | was 
awakeved by its explosion about 20 mi- 
nutes past four o'clock, and hastening tothe 
crater, stood nearly half an hour coutemp- 
lating its jet, and the steady and unipter- 
rupted emission of the column of spray 
which followed, aud which was projected 
at least 100 feet in the air. After this it 
gradually sunk into the pipe, as it had done 
the year before, and [ did not expect to 
see another eruption till the following 
morning, however, about five in the after- 
noon, after a great quantity of the largest 
stones that could be found about the — 
had been thrown tnto the spring, | observe 
it begin to roar with more violence than 
usual, and approaching the brink of the 
crater, had scarcely time to look down to 
the surface of the water, which was greatly 
agitated, when the eruption commenced, 
and the boiling water rushed up in a mg- 
ment within an inch or two of my face, 
and continued its course with inconceiv- 
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able velocity into the atmosphete.— Having 
made a speedy retreat, | now took my sta- 
tion on the windward side, and was asto- 
nished to observe the elevation of the jets, 
some of them rising higher than 200 feet; 
many of the fragments of stones were thrown 
much higher, and some of considerable size 
were raised to an invisible height. For 
some time every succeeding jet seemed to 
surpass the preceding, till the quantity of 
water in the subterraveous caverns being 
spent, they gave place to the column of 
steam, which continued to rush up with a 
deafening roar for nearly an hour. 

; Napves. 

Frescoes preserved. 

A Neapolitan artist bas succeeded, by 
means of address and patience, detach- 
ing three beautiful frescoes of Dominichino 
from the damp walls of the Palace Fur- 
nese, and affixing them to canvas, where- 
by they will be no longer exposed to the 
same danger of destruction. 

Meteorology. 

One of those showers which in times 
of ignorance and superstition, would have 
been considered supernatural and omi- 
nous, fell on the 15th of last March in 
Naples and Calabria. M. Sementini 
has given an account of this red rain, 
which the people called flood and fire, 
as it impressed their imaginations. The 
weather was very stormy, and much 
thunder and lightning; the sky overcast 
with a dismal redness. On analyzing the 
earthy matter held in solution by the rain 
drops, and which gave them this appear- 
ance, it was found to be of a yellow colour, 
unctous to the touch, and 2,07 specific 
gravity. Its component parts were silex 
83, alumine 15,5, lime 11,5, chrome 1, iron 
14,5, carbonic acid 9, loss 15,5, which was 
found to be a combustible substance, solu- 
ble in alcohol leaving on combustion a re- 
siduum of charcoal. 


PortuGat. 


Improvement in Literature and Medicine. 

On the 24th of June, the Royal Academy 
of Sciences in Lisbon held a public ses- 
sion. Its proceedings were prefaced by a 
short discourse, pronounced by the Vice- 
President, the Marquis of Borba, one of 
the governors of the kingdom. ‘The Secre- 
tary then made a statement of the Jabours 
of the society, and of the memoirs which 
had been presented and read during the 
preceding year. Sebastian Francisco de 
Mendo Trigoso afterwards read a memoir 
on the five first editions of The Lusiad of 
Camoens. He was followed by Mattheus 
Valente de Conto, who read an introduc- 
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tion to a memoir, which had gained a prize, 
relative to the programma of the academy, 
upon the demonstration of rules given by 
Wronski, for the general reduction of equa- 
tions. Joseph Maria Soares read a com- 
pendious statement of the General History 
of Medicine, from the beginning of the 
Portuguese monarchy: this statement is 
intended to form an introduction to his 
History of Medical Science in Portugal. 
Sebastian Francisco de Mendo Trigoso 
read a memoir on the establishment of the 
Arcadia in Lisbon, and on its influence in 
the restoration of Portuguese literature. 
The author of this memoir is Francisco 
Manoel Trigoso de Aragam Morato. Af- 
ter these proceedings, the academician 
Ignacio Antonioda Fonseca Benevides read 
an historical recapitulation of the labours 
of the Vaccine Institution, in the course of 
the preceding year. Time would not ad- 
mit of the reading of other memoirs, and 
the followirg were therefore admitted :— 
One by Francisco Elias Rodrigues da Sil- 
veira, upon medical empiricism ; another 
by Autonio de Aranjo Travassos, upon 
the means of abbreviating typographical 
labour; and athird by Constantino Botelho 
de Lacerda Lobo, on the unequal tempe- 
rature of the solar rays, separated by the 
prism. It appears that the following works 


were printed by the Academy within the 


Jast 12 months:—The fifth volume of the 
Chronological Index of the Portuguese 
Laws aad Edicts, by the Desembargado 
(the Judge) John Peter Ribeiro: a Trea- 
tise on the Practice of Medicine, by Joseph 
Pinheiro de Freitas Soares: and the second 
part of the third volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy. 
Russta. 
Bible Society. 

Of the efficiency of the Russian Bible 
Society, in the prosecution of its object, 
the preparation and distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, some judgment may be 
formed by theinteresting facts, that within 
four years after its establishment, the So. 
ciety had either published or was engaged 
in publishing, not fewer than forty-three 
editions of the sacred Scriptures in seven- 
teen different languages; forming a grand 
total of 196,000 copies ; that the issue of 
Bibles and Testaments in the fourth year 
fell little short of what had taken place in 
the three preceding years, while the in- 
crease of the funds bad been in nearly an 
equal proportion ; and moreover, that pre- 
parations were making, at the close of that 
year, for stereotyping the Scriptures in 
five different languages; versions were 
going forward in the common Russian, 
Tartar, and Carelian languages, and mea- 
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sures were adopting for procuringtransla- 
tions into the Turkish, Armenian, and 
Buriat-mongolian. When to these parti. 
culars, it is added, that {within a month 
after the Anniversary, at which they were 
reported, sixteen waggon loads of Bibles 
and Testaments were despatched from the 
capital for different parts of the empire, 
nothing further need be said, to demon. 
strate the effective exertions of this zealous 
and enterprising institution. 
Remarkable Ukase. 

St. Petersburg, June 27.—The Emperor, 
always ready to extend his paternal care 
to all classes of his subjects, particularly 
for the useful and often indigent peasantry, 
has lately issued a very remarkable Ukase 
addressed to the Senate. The introduction 
states, that his Majesty being informed 
that the peasants on some estates of the 
nobility in the circle of Mosirsk, in the 
Government of Mirst, are in extreme 
indigence, and suffered from famine in 
the year 1817, has ordered an inquiry 
to be instituted on the spot. From this it 
appears that the peasants on some estates 
have greatly suffered by failure of the 
crops—by loss of cattle—by want of horses 
for husbandry, and other misfortunes, so 
that they had becu obliged to mix bean 
straw and leaves of the lime-tree with their 
bread; that the land-owners not only 
showed little regard to their wretched con- 
dition, but oppressed them by extreme la- 
bour, and by various acts of injustice, not 
allowing them time to cultivate their own 
land, requiring from them far more hemp 
and tow than the raw material given them 
would produce ; forbidding them to grind 
their own corn, to sell their own produce 
at pleasure, or making them pay for per- 
mission to do so; obliging them to take 
much more salt from the owners of the es- 
tates than they wanted, and at a far higher 
price than they might have obtained it 
elsewhere. 

The necessary measures have already 
been taken to prevent such oppressive pro- 
ceedings in future in that circle, and the 
magistrates have been instructed— 

1. If in the village of any land-owner 
or crown-tenant there is not sufficient corn 
for the support of the peasants for the year, 
and for seed, the land-owner and crown 
tenant (arrendators) shall supply the pea- 
sants with corn from their own magazines, 
or if they have none, shall purchase it. 

2. If a peasant has no cattle, the Jand- 
owner shall have his ground tilled, aud let 
this work be done by all the peasants, de- 
ducting this work from the days they have 
to work for the land-owner. If the land- 
owners shall be found negligent in pro- 
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viding the peasants with corn, the estates 
shall be taken from them, and placed un- 
der the administration of the government. 

The Ukase contains numerous other hu- 
mane regulations for the protectiou of the 
peasants from oppression. 

Spain. 
Antiquities diseovered at Coanha, in the 
principality of the Asturias. 

In the neighbourhood of Coanha, which 
is the chief place of the district of the 
same name, at an elevation of 250 fathoms 
above the level of the sea, and at the dis- 
tance of a short league from it, there are 
many vestiges of a most ancient town, si- 
tuated at the foot of a hill, though now 
for the most part destroyed by the peasantry 
of the neighbouring country. The houses 
are round, and were joined together, though 
with a separation between them, each one 
having a single door; the walls, which 
are made of stone, without mortar or any 
kind of cement, are admired by intelligent 
persons for their solidity, smoothness, and 
workmanship, There exists likewise, a 
piece of wail of the same kind, and very 
near a large bath of granite of a single 
piece. The weight of this stone is not less 
than 140 cwt.: it is not easy to beimagined 
by what machinery it was brought to this 
spot, since there is uo stone of this kind 
within three leagues, and in situations 
whence it is extremely difficult to remove 
it. The whole circuit of this town on the 
lower part, which is upon a deep rivulet, 
was full of shells, marine petrifactions, and 
incrustations, more or less decomposed, 
according as they were on the surface of 
the ground or below it. On the same level 
there is also a great quantity of rounded 
stones, sea sand, shells, and other similar 
productions, 

Swepen. 


New Alkali. 

The new Alkali discovered in Sweden, 
by M. Arfwedson, has attracted great at- 
tention in the chymical world. It has been 
called Lithia, and was first found in the 
mineral petalite at Utoen. Itis readily ob- 
tained by fusing the mineral with potash, 
dissolving the whole in muriatic acid, 
evaporating to dryness, and digesting the 
alcohol, Lithia is at the rate of about 5 
per cent, in the petalite; but in the tri- 

hane ur spodumene it reaches 8 per cent. 

he mine at Utoen also produces another 
substance, crystalized lepidolite, in which 
it is in the proportion of 4 per cent. Pure 
Lithia is very soluble in water, has a very 
acid caustic state, and acts powerfully on 
blue vegetable colours. It also acts strongly 
on platinum when heated, has a strong 


affinity for acids, and a very high neutra- 
lizing power, even surpassing that of mag- 
nesia. The proportion of its oxygen is 
calculated at from 43.5 to 44.84 per cent. 


| Fall of Earth. 

Letters from Gap (Upper Alps) state,’ 
that an immevse mass of earth has fallen 
from the summit of the mountains upon 
the communes of Sigover, Fouillouse, and 
Pardier, and covered or devastated a great 
portion of those districts. The mass, co- 
vering a vast extent, bore away with it 
nearly all the vegetable earth; crops, vine- 
yards, and large blocks of wood, all dis- 
appeared; the inhabitants, in danger of 
their lives, had scarcely time to quit their 
houses. They add, that the falling of 
earth. still continues, and that in the vil- 
lage d’Aups, in the neighbourhood of these 
unfortunate communes, they expect daily 
to experience the same fate. 
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Antiquities. 

Mr. Salte, our Consul General in Egypt, 
has late sent over, as a present to the Bri- 
tish Museum, the colossal head of Memnon, 
king of Abydos, formed of one solid block 
of marble, weighing nearly nine tons. 
The face is in high preservation, and is 
much admired by the cognoscenti. 

The same ship (the Weymouth) has 
brought over several architectural antiqui- 
ties from Libida, which are a present from 
the Bey of Tripoli to the Prince Regent. 

The celebrated Moses, of Michael An- 
gelo, a colossal figure of the most exqui- 
site proportions, and finished in a style 
that to this day is unrivalled. having by 
the Pope's permission been withdrawn from 
its niche, in St. Pietro in Vinculo, in or- 
der that Mr. Day, an English artist, might 
take a mould of it to bring to England ; it 
has now arrived safe, and is set up in com- 
pany with the Monte-Cavallo figure, in 
that capacious room in the Stable-yard, 
which the Prince Regent allotted to these 
exhibitions of colossal sculpture. 

The admirers of antiquity and of the 
arts were lately gratified with a novel kind 
of exhibition at Lansdowne house. The 
great attraction was the Venus de Medicis, 
which, after lying under ground for nearly 
2,000 years, was discovered lately among 
the ruins of Pompeii. This is the original 
renowned statue, and pronounced such by 
Camova, who, when he first discovered it, 
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was seized by such an extravagant fit of 
enthusiasm, as induced common people to | 
suppose that his intellects were disordered, | 
It is considered as the finest specimen of | 
that branch of the art in the known world. 
This beautiful object is represented as 
coming from the bath, and by candle light 
looks as white as suow; but by day the 
appearance is different ; it having acquired 
those precious tints so highly prized by 
the lovers of virtu, and which time only 
can bestow. Around the room were other 
statues, all very fine, and real antiquities. 

Two gold coins, one of M. Antonius, 
and the other of Faustina, which were 
about three years since dug out of an In- 
dian mount in Kentucky, North America, 
have been brought to England, in high 
preservation, and have greatly puzzled 
the autiquarians. It has been suggested 
that they might have been carried from 
Wales by a colony which emigrated seve- 
ral centuries ago, from whence sprung the 
Welch Indians, supposed to have resided 
some time since in those western parts. 

On the 28th of July as some labourers 
were digging a hole for the reception of a 
post, near the new Bath turnpike, adjoin- 
ing Cheltenham, they found an antique 
jar, containing many hundreds of Roman 
coins, mostly copper, bearing impressions 
of different Emperors and other devices. 
The jar was capable ef holding nearly half 
a gallon, and the whole of its curious con- 
tents are in the possession of a lady in the 
neighbourhood.— Another antique apart- 
ment was lately found adjoining the former 
discoveries of Sir Wm. Hicks, Bart. of 
Witcomb Park, in Gloucestershire. This 
room is considerably largerthan the former, 
and it isthought to contain many curious 
proofs of Roman ingenuity and magnifi- 
cence. Sir William intends prosecuting 
his researches immediately after the har- 
vest We hear that the courteous proprie- 
tor allows visitors to inspect these curiosi- 
ties one day in the week. 

Bridge over the Menai. 

The contract for a suspension bridge 
over the Menai Straits, has beeu taken by 
Mr. Straphen, builder of the Column iu 
honour of Lord Hill, at Shrewsbury. The 
bridge will, it is said, be 500 feet in the 
span, and superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto erected in Europe. The 
work commenced a few days since. 

Horticulture. 

The following account of the method of 
raising mignonette in pots, in succession 
through the year, as practiced in the vici- 
nity of London, has been contributed to 
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the Horticultural Society, by Mr. George 


Rishon, of the Bedford Nursery, Bloons. 
bury. To obtain fine plants, strong and 
ready to blow, during the winter, and 
through the months of January and Fe. 
bruary, the seed should be sown in the 
open ground the end of July : by the mid- 
dle of September, the plauts from this 
sowing will be stroug enough to be removed 
into pots; for a week after this removal 
they must be shaded, after which they 
may be freely exposed to the sun and air, 
care being taken to protect them, by 
frames, from damage by heavy rains, and 
from injury by early frosts, until the be- 
ginning of November, at which time many 
of them will shew their flowers ; and they 
should then be removed to a greeu-house 
or conservatory, or to a warm window in 
a dvelling-house, where they will branch 
out, aud continue to blow until the spring. 

The crop for March, April, and May, 
should be sown in small pots, not later 
than the 25th of August: the plants from 
this sowing will not suffer by exposure to 
rain while they are young; they most, 
however, be protected from early frosts, 
like the winter crop; they are to be 
thinned in November, leaving not more 
than eight or ten plants in each pot; and 
at the same time, the pots being sunk 
about 3 or 4 inches in some old tan or coal 
ashes, should be covered with a frame, 
which it is best to place fronting the west: 
for then the lights may be left open in the 
evening to catch the sun whenever it sets 
clear. 

The third, or spring crop, should be 
sown in pots, not later than the 25th of 
February : these must be placed in a frame, 
on a gentle heat, and, as the heat declines, 
the pots must be let down three or four in- 
ches into the dung-bed, which will keep 
the roots moist, and prevent their leaves 
turning brown from the heat of the san in 
April and May. The plants thus obtained 
will be in perfection by the end of May, 
and be ready to succeed those raised by 
the autumnal sowing. 


New Road. 

The magnificent new road, along the 
banks of the Derwent, from Cromford to 
Belper, Derbyshire, having been completed 
under the auspicies of the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and Rutland, and neighbouring 
gentry, in the short space of twelve months 
is now opened. By means of this road, 
line of unequalled beauty is opened for the 
traveller, to the extent of 35 miles, and 
every hill of any consequence is avoided. 
A branch has also been opened from the 
Cromford and Belper road, to communl- 
cate with the road from Nottingham by 
Ripley and Wirksworth, at a place called 
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Bull Bridge, by means of which, the fa- 
tiguing ascent to Crich is avoided, and the 
road isnow a most beautiful level nearly 
from Ripley to Matlock Bath. The dis- 
tance may be some little increased to those 
who may use this line between Leicester 
and Sheffield or Manchester, bat it will 
be performed in much less time, and with 
far greater ease, than by the usual roads, 
and lead through the delightful scenery of 
the Wye and Derweut, with the watering 
places of Matlock, Bakewell, and Buxton, 
on the route. 


Newly Discovered Membrane in the eye. 


Doctor Jacob, demonstrator of anatomy 
in the university of Dublin, has discovered 
and demonstrated in his lectures on the 
diseases of the eye, a membrane covering 
the external surface of the retina in man 
and other animals. Its extreme delicacy 
accounts for its not having been hitherto no- 
ticed. He arrived at the discovery by means 
ofa new method of displaying and examin- 
ing the minute structure of this and other de- 
licate parts. He argues from analogy, the 
necessity of the existence of such a mem- 
brane, as parts so different in structure and 
functions as the retina and choroid coat, 
must otherwise be in contact, in contra- 
diction to the provisions of the animal eco- 
nomy in general, A detailed account of 
the discovery, with the method of display- 
ing and examining the membrane, is in 
preparation. 

Atmospheric Phanomena, 

Dr. Thomas Forster has of late noticed a 
phenomenon which ought to engage the 
attention of philosophers ; namely that the 
moon appears on rising, particularly about 
the time of the fall, to have the power of 
dispersing the clouds, and clearing the at- 
mosphere, He was first admonished of 
this circumstance by some French sailors 
while crossing the channel from Calais; 
and it had likewise been cursorilyn oticed 
to him by Mr. Herschel, of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge. For some time past, whenever 
cireumstances afforded an opportunity of 
observing clouds about the time of the 
moon's rising, they have shortly been 
much diminished in volume, or wholly eva- 
porated. This fact is best observed in the 
heighbourhood of the sea, and seems to be 
less remarkable in very inclined situations 
The circumstance is slightly hinted at by 
Aristotle, and theearly writers on meteoro- 
logy. It shows the power of light on the 
phenomena of the atmosphere. 


Philosophical Tea-pots and Fire-screens. 


The difference that subsists in various 
bodies in conducting heat, has been known 
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for a considerable time : the difference that 
takes place in various surfaces in imbibing 
and discharging, as well as in reflecting it, 
has been ascertained but lately. From a 
polished metalle surface, it is found, that 
it is as feebly emitted as it is strougly re- 
flected, while from others, such as glass, 
or paper, it is discharged with a profusion 
proportional to the reluctance with which, 
in the same kind of surface, it is imbib- 
ed. A variety of improvements is, from 
this economy of nature, suggested in the 
practical management of heat. A_ vessel 
with a bright metallic surface must be the 
best fitted to preserve liquors warm, and 
also the best conservatory to keep them 
cold. A silver tea pot will emit scarcely 
half as much heat as one of porcelain; and 
the slightest varuish of platina, gold, or 
silver, as applied to earthenware, is reckon- 
ed to render that kind of manufacture 
about one-third part more retentive of beat 
than it would be without it. On the other 
hand, metallic tea-kettles become more 
easily heated on the fire, when they have 
lost their polish, and their bottoms have 
become tarnished and smoked ; and if any 
bright surface of metal be slightly furrow- 
ed, or divided by the flutings, it will emit 
the heat very sensibly faster. In conse- 
quence of this doctrine. Professor Leslie 
says, a plate of metal, however thin, if 
only burnished on each side, will form a 
most efficacious screen. A smooth sheet 
of pasteboard, gilt over on both sides, 
would, he adds, answer the same purpose ; 
but what he suggests as most complete in 
efficacy and elegaut form, would be one 
c: mposed of two parallel sheets of China 
Paper, placed about an inch asunder, and 
having their inner surfaces and their out- 
sides sprinkled with flowers of gold and 
silver. 
Longevity. 

There is now living at Sturton, near 
Louth, a cottager named Edward Dowse, 
at the advanced age of 99 years and eleven 
months, who enjoys his sight and hearing 
toa great degree: with the assistance of 
asmall boy, he manages his farm, and at- 
tends the market regularly on foot with as 
much appareut ease asa man 60 years of 
age. 

Pseudo Voleano. 


Some interesting facts relative to what is 
called the pseudo voleano, near the Brad- 
ley irou-works, in Staffordshire, have been 
published. The tract of ground is situated 
hy the road-side from Birmingham to Wol- 
\erhamptou, about half way between Wed- 
vesbury and Bilston, It is mentioned b 
Plott, in his Natural History of Stafford- 
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shire, as being on fire iu 1686, when he 
wrote ; and he says it was not then known 


‘how long it had been on fire. It then oc- 


cupied a space of eleven acres; about one 
mile and a half in extreme length, and 
one mile in breadth. Whether the fire 
originated in accident, or from the sulphur 
contained in the coal and pyrites, is not 
known; but it probably arose from the 
latter cause; as, at other pits, the small 
coal has taken fire on being exposed to the 
air. As the combustible matter is ex- 
hausted, the hand of cultivation resumes 
its labour; and even in parts where the 
fire still exists, by carefully stopping the 
fissures, and preventing the access of air, 
different crops can be raised. A neglect 
of these precautions sometimes destroys 
half the produce, whilst the remainder 
continues flourishing. About two vears 
ago it began to penetrate through the 
floors of some houses; it produced great 
alarm by appearing in the night; and four 
of the houses were taken down. It exhi- 
bits a read heat in this situation, and the 
smoke has forced its way through a bed of 
cinders forty feet in height. On the south 
side it is arrested by beds of sand, which 
cover the coal formation in that part; and 
on the north-east it is impeded by cultiva- 
tion.—At first view, astranger might sup- 
pose himself in a volcanic region. The 
exterior view of the strata exposed by the 
falling of the ground, presents a surface 
blackened by the action of fire, and pre- 
senting most of the pophyritic and trap- 
peau colours in high perfection. The cin- 
der dust on which you tread, the sulphur- 
ous vapours and smoke which arise from 
the various parts of the surface, and the 
feeling of insecurity which attends most of 
your footsteps, all combine to give a high 
degree of interest to the scene. In some 
places of this region, coal is found only 4 
feet from the surface. 


Whales in the Channel. 


For these three weeks past there has 
been seen at times what is termed a “ Shoal 
of Whales,” by vessels crossing the Irish 
Channel. On Wednesday night the 30th 
ult. the Leicester packet, Captain Steele, 
with the mail from Waterford to Milford, 
whilst sailing at the rate of about seven 
knots an hour, came in contact with one 
of these huge inhabitants of the ocean, 
and, in consequence of the vessel's rapi- 
dity through the water, the shock was so 
great as to materially damage her stem 
and fore-foot ;—a large piece of the skin 
which had been torn off from the fish re- 
mained fast to the bolts of the stem, and 
was removed after the vessel's arrival at 


Milford. Happily no ill consequences 
arose from this singular affair, which may 
be attributed to the strong building and 
good condition of the packets upon this 
station. 


ScoTLanp. 
Wonderful Escape. 


As two Gentlemen, strangers, after 
having visited the Miln, were viewing the 
tremendous rocks, and romantic scenery 
in its immediate vicinity, one of them, in 
order still farther to gratify his curiosity, 
imprudently adventured tuo near the brink 
of a precipice, at least sixty feet high, 
where, having laid hold of a branch to 
support himself, it unfortunately gave 
way, when, dreadful to relate, he tumbled 
headlong into the abyss below. The situa- 
tion of the other gentleman may be more 
easily conccived than described ; he was 
petrified with horror, butfound it impossible 
to render the least assistance. Upon recol- 
lecting himself a little, he gave the alarm, 
when some people in the neighbourhood, 
having procured ropes, ran to the spot, 
but no one had the most distant hope that 
the unfortunate stranger could possibly be 
alivee—After a difficult and dangerous 
search, to their great joy and astonishment, 
they at last observed the object of their 
solicitude standing on a large stone in a 
creck of the river, at a considerable 
distance from the place where he had 
fallen in. His deliverers, at the hazard of 
their own lives, scrambled down the rocks 
till they were within about twenty feet 
from the spot where he stood ; being able 
to proceed no farther, the rope, on which 
a noose had been previously put, was 
then handed down, which he instantly 
fixed round his body; and in this way 
was extricated from his perilous situation, 
without having received any other injary 
than lo ing his fur-cap, and getting a most 
complete ducking. It was peculiarly fortu- 
nate for this gentlemen, that he fell intoa 
deep pool, to which circumstance, under 
the good Providence of God, his preserva- 
tion must in a great measure be attributed, 
because, had he fallen into shallow water, 
he must inevitably have been dashed in 
pieces ; andjit is also worthy of remark, 
that had he been carried beyond the 
particular spot where he was found, he 
would have been swept away by the 
rapidity of the current, and must have 
perished. The gentleman, upon being fairly 
landed on terra firma, gave his deliverers 
some money, with which, after having 
invited some of their acquaintances, they 
repairedto the Rumbling Bridge Inn, where 
they regaled themselves, drank the gentle 
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man’s health in a bumper, and spent the 
evening in the greatest hilarity, happy 
that they had been instrumental in saving 
the life of a fellow creature. 


Subterranean buildings. 


In Sanda, one of the Orkney. Isles, the 
sand has lately been blown away to the 
depth of near ly 20 feet, and has discovered 
the remans of buildings of vast antiquity, 
enclosed by stone walls nearly half a mile 
in extent; some of the houses are very 
large, and roofed with stoners of prodigious 
sige. ‘There are several circular tumuli, 
each containing three graves, none of 
which are more than four feet six inches 
long. ‘There is not the slightest tradition 
that can throw any light on these very 
interesting aad curious remains, which 
have yet been very slightly investigated. 

Earthquake. 


On the 9th of June, about 20 minutes 
past two o'clock, P. M. there was a smart 
shock of an earthquake in the neighbour- 
hood of Hayfield, on Loch-Awe side. A 
gentleman who was writing in his parlour, 
first heard a report like that of artillery, 
and afterwards a noise like that of rocks 
tumbling down from the neighbouring 
mountains of Croacham. Having run out 
tosee what was the matter, he was not 
sensible of the earthquake which succeed- 
ed, but his son and daughter, who were in 
another room, were nearly tossed over; 
and the servants, who were at their 
diuner in the kitehen, were astonished to 
see the plates on the table dance before 
them. The shock was felt by several 
families in a range of two or three miles, 
but no injary was sustained by it, 

Aitherioseope. 

Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, has 
invented an instrament, cailed an Athert- 
oseope, for measuring the cold trausmitted 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere 
into the lower. By this the relative tempera- 
ture of remote and elevated as weil as of 
inaccessible parts may be ascertained. 
The deductions already drawn from the 
use of the A£therioscope are that cold 
pulses shoot downward from the sky, and 
Warm pulses are sent upward from the 
heated air near the earth, 

Gaelic Learning. 

At the last meeting of the Highland 
Society in Edinburgh, a specimen of the 
Gaelic Dictionary, now in the act of 
compilation, was laid on the table, ani 
the progress made in the principal work 
was stated to the society, by Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq. Chairman of the commit- 
tee, under whose superintendence it is 
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proceeding, from a report made by the 
“Rey. Dr.. Macleod to that committee. A , 
communication also made from the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society, io regard 
species of sheep from the, rocky 
mountains of North America, was laid 
before the meeting. From the report of 
Gentlemen who have examiued a fleece of 
this avimal, in the possession of the Werue- 
rian Society, it appears its. wool is of 
peculiar fineness. Tbe meeting approved 
of the appointment: of a committee .to 
confer with a committee of the Wernerian 
Society, in, regard, to the expedieucy of 
having a breed of the animal introduced 
into Scotland. 


The Nightingale in Scotland ! 

Ornithologists say, that in this country, 
the Nightingale never emigrates north of 
the Trent; but in the memorabilia of the 
present five summer, it will be recorded, 
that two of these much-famed musicians 
have actaally been chaunting their vespers 
on the Banks of the Forth!—This will 
afford a high gratification to the native 
Bards of Scotland, who delight in singiag 
the praises of the Mavis, the Lark, and the 
Linvet—but who, till now, have never 
heard the love strains of the Nightingale, 
the prima donna of the poets of more 
southern climes.—{If the humble straing 
of their wonted choristers have had any 
effect in inspiring the already exquisite 
poetry of our more northern brethern, 
what may we not expect in future from 
the influence of the divine melody of the * 
nightingale ?] 

Extinction of Fire. 

The commissioners of the Leeds Water- 
works have turned their attention to the 
extinction of fires; and with that view , 
they have promulgated a plan which, in 
their opinion, will be much more effica- 
cious than the sinking of fire plugs. The 
plan is as simple as it is important, On 
the appearance of a fire within the range 
of the serving pipes of the water works, 
they request the inhabitants to dig down 
to the serving pipe in the most convenient 
situation, and to cut the pipe through, 
thereby allowing the whole body of water 
sent forth from the works to flow freely 
into the well made by digging for the pipe. 

Humanity Encouraged. 

The late Thomas Ingram, Esq. of Tick- 
nell, w Worcertershire, has left by his 
will 63001., the interest of which is directed 
to be applied tothe payment of aclergyman, 
who shall. annually preach in Birmingham, 
a sermou to encourage and enforce humane 
treatment towards all dumb animals, parti- 
cularly to borses. 

20 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. 1V.—Committee of Secrecy— Prisons 
in London— Bank Forgeries— Benefit of 
Clergy—Indemnity Bill—Blood Money 
System—Army Estimates, $c. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Heb. 23. The Duke of Montrose pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee of 
Secreey, which was read by the Clerk. It 
contained a long Account of the rising in 
Derbyshire in the month of Jane, the trials 
and convictions at Derby in October, the 
distarbances at Nottingham and Hudders- 
field, and the trials at York, at which, it 
stated, the Huddersfield rioters had been 
acquitted, because sufficient evidence could 
not be produced to procure convictious. in 
all the disturbed districts it is asserted that 
great and uniform reliance existed of pow- 
erful support and co-operation from Lon- 
don, however erroneous such an expecta- 
tion may have been with respect to the 
supposed extent. The Committee, with 
great satisfaction, give it as their decided 
opinion, that not only merely in the country 
generally, but in the disturbed districts 
themselves, the great body of the people 
remained untainted even daring the time 
of the greatest difficulty anddistress. They 
then state that some of the disaffected, par- 
ticularly in London, are still active, and 
determined to persevere, though with dimi- 
nighed numbers; and that, therefore, con- 
tinued vigilance will be necessary, both 
on the part of the Magistrates in the most 
disturbed districts, and of the Government. 
With regard to the mode in which Minis- 
ters exercised the extraordinary powers 
vested in them, the report says—“ Warrants 
were issued against ten, who have never 
been taken. Forty-four were arrested on 
suspicion.ef high treason who have not been 
brought to trial: of these seven were dis- 
charged after examination, without. any 
subsequent warrant of detention ; thirty- 
seven were detained; but one who was 
finally committed was soon afterwards dis- 
charged ; another was soon discharged on 
account of illness ; and a third died in prison. 
The Committee, after several examining 
the grounds of these warrants, think that 
thearrests and detentions were fally justifi- 
ed; and they find, that in no case was any 
warrant of detention issized except in con- 
sequence of information upon oath. The 
Committee also found that all the persons 
so arrested and detained, and who were 
not tried, were discharged from time to time, 
as the state of the country, and the circum- 
stances of the different cases, were thought 
to permit. The Committee understood, like- 


wise, that, up to acertain lime, expectations 
were formed of bringing a large proportion 
of the prisoners to triaJ, but that these ex- 
pectations were waayoidably relinquished. 
In conclusion, the Committee were of opini- 
on that the Government had exercised the 
powers vested in it, by the two Acts of last 
Session, with due discretion and moderati- 
on; and also that the Magistrates in the 
several disturbed districts, by their activity 
and vigliance, materially contributed to 
preserve tire public peace. The Report was 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Feb.27, Lord Holland presented a peti- 
tion from the Common Hall of London a- 


gainst granting an indemnity to Ministers ; 


and several petitions to the same effect were 
presented from persons confined under 
charges of high treason, and discharged 
without trial. 

The Duke of Montrose, in moving for 
the second reading of the Indemnity Bil), 
justified the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and the manner iv which Minis- 


ters and Magistrates had exercised the — 


powers conferred upon them, which had 
prevented the lives of thousands from being 
sacrificed. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne contended 
that the suspension had been unnecessary, 
and that the disturbances in the country 
had been chiefly occasioned by Oliver and 
his associates. There was no precedent for 
such a Bill of Indemnity, which affected 
the interests of those not known as well as 
of those known, but that of 1801 in this 
country, and of 1798 in Treland, + 

The Eart of Liverpool contended that 
there had been a systematic and general 
plan of insurrection, and that the effect of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus had been 
to suppress it without bloodshed, and thus 
to protect both the Government and the 
people. The disturbances had existed for 
_— and months before Oliver was heard 
of. 

The Lord Chaneellor justified the con- 
duct of Ministers, and reprobated the mode 
in which the Secret Committee had been 
spoken of. 

Lord Holland condemned the measure 
as a bill to indemnify Oliver the spy, who 
7 hunted his fellow-countrymen into the 
toil. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that the person 
alluded to-had done nothing that required 
an act of indemnity. All the information 
he had received from that person he (Lord 
S.) had laid before the Secret Committees, 
and he wished he could reveal what he 
had heard from him since. No man had 
been arrested whom he would not again 
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have taken into custody upon such informa- 
tion as he had received. 

The Earl of Carnarvon thought this 
ffouse should inquire whether Ministers 
had done their duty before they closed the 
door of public justice against those indivi- 
duals who had complained of oppression. 

The amendment was negatived by 100 
to 33: aud the bill was read a secoud time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb. 23. Mr. Sheriff Desanges presented 
the City petition against the Indemnity Bill. 

A petition from the Trustees of the British 
Museum, praying for the means of purchas- 
ing the library of the late Dr. Burney, was 
referred to a select committee. 

A Report was received from the Commit- 
tee of lucome and Expenditure. In answer 
to aquestion from Sir C. Monck, Mr. Van- 
sittart said, that in the income, inclading 
the Sinking Fund, there was a surplus of 
3,000, 0008. 

Petitious were presented from Notting- 
ham, Warwick, and other places, for Parlia- 
meutary Keform, and against a Bill of In- 
demuity. 

Feb 24. Mr. H. Summer addressed the 
House ou the subject of the application by 
the Corporation of London for a grant of 
$4,000. to complete the Whitecross-street 
prison. He thought they shontid first give ap 
account of the way, in which the previous 
grant of 93,000/. had been expended, and 
also produce an account of the revenue and 
expenditure of the Corporation. It would 
be found that they bat wasted much of 
their money in presents of swords, snufl- 
boxes, gold boxes with the freedom of the 
city, entertainthents, &c. He concluded with 
moving that there be laid before the House 
a statement or account of the revenues of 
the City of London for five years past, up 
tothe Sist of December 1817, including 
therein an account of all monies received 
for rents and quit rents, for granting the 
freedom, casual receipts, sheriffs’ fines, fines 
for leases, interest of Goverument securi- 
ties, and, generally, all other monies receiv- 
ed at the treasury of the City of London. 

Sir W. Curtis defended the Corporation, 
and moved an amendment; but, after a 
discussion of some length, the original mo- 
tion was carried by 26 to 15. 

Sir J. Mackintosh addressed the House 
on the subject of forgeries on the Bauk of 
England, He said that for 14 years preced- 
ing 1797 there were only four convictions 
for forgery on the Bank of England ; from 
that period to 1811 there were 418 ; so 
that the number was more than centupled, 
by the suspeasion of cash-paymeuts, and 
the profuse issue of Bank-notes, At this 


time, then, when it was fo be deliberated 
whether the restriction should be lounger 
continued, it was a question of great, of 
the very greatest importance, to ascertain 
at what expence of human blood the systeni 
was supported. He therefore moved that 
there be laid of the table au account of 
the number of prosecutions for forgeries on 
the Bank of England, fromthe tst of Janu- 
ary 1816, tothe 15th of February 1918, 
distinguishing the numbers convicted or 
executed, or otherwise punished ; also an 
account of the nambers prosecuted during 
the 14 years preceding the restrictions on 
the Bank; and the vumbers prosecuted 
since that period to the 25th of Feb. Isis, 
distinguishing the convictions and punish- 
meuts, capital or otherwise. There was a. 
nother part of the subject, too, on which 
information was necessary. It might be 
supposed that, according to the increase of 
forgeries onthe Bank, there was an abate- 
ment of forgeries ou the coin of the realm. 
In order, therefore, to asvertain the real 
increase or abatement of crime, he moved 
for the numbers committed for coining or 
altering the current coin, gold or silver, 
during the 14 years preceding the restric- 
tion, and during the period since then to 
the 25th of Feb. 1818, distinguishing the 
convictions and punishments. 

After some observations by Mr. Grenfell, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Wharton, the diffe- 
rent motions were agreed to. 

Feb. 25. Sir S. Romilly rose to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to remove from 
the Acts of the 10th and 11th of William 
III. such parts as took away the benefit of 
Clergy from persons indicted and tried for 
stealing in dwelling-lonses. The returns 
from 1805 to 1816 inclusive, making 10 
years, showed that under these Acts 655 
persons had been indicted; of these only 
113 had been capitally convicted, but not 
one had been executed, Ofsimple larceny, 
365 had been found guilty. This was a 
strange circumstance in the administration 
of the Laws, when such numbers of 
persous were charged with capital offences. 
A high authority, Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
had made particular remarks on the effects 
of the practice of Juries retarning verdicts 
founded on the value ofthe sum at the time of 
passing the law, compared wiih its present 
value. There was another Bill of bis (Sir 
S. Romilly’s) to which he might aliude— 
he meant that as to capital offences for steal- 
ing in houses, &c. to the amount of, 40s. 
In 10 vears, up to 1816, 1097 persons had 
been tried on the Act; of these 205 had 
been capitally convicied, but not one of 
them had been executed.—in 1816, 131 
were tricd, of whom 49 were convicted, 
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and only one executed. Altogether, of 1200 
persons indicted, one only had in that time 
suffered by the law. Under such citcum- 
stances, however, crimes actually multipli- 
ed, and the sentence of the law was not 
carried into force. Those who were ac- 
quainted with the Bankrupt Laws must 
know well what a number of fraudulent 
cases orcurred every year, during the last 
40 years. Yet during a period of 85 years 
he found only four convictions carried into 
effect, The offences of forgery had also ob- 
viously greatly multiplied—perhaps by the 
long existence of so much paper currency, 
not merely of the Bank of England, but of 
other bodies, and the general augmentation 
of the number of paper securities. This 
might have rendered it nearly impossible 
to proceed on the former system. Pardons 
were found necessary ; but he believed few 
were granted, except under circumstances 
of particular qualification and mitigation. 
He believed that the sense and feeling of 
the people of England were against the pu- 
nishment of death for forgery. On that very 
day two young lads were to have been exe- 
cuted for forgery ; and had it not been for 
proper communications having been made, 
their fate would that morning have been 
irrevocably sealed. It was clear that the 
severity of the punishments had not pre- 
vented the crimes, There was great danger 
to the moral feelings of the people in letting 
them see that there was a light regard paid 
to lives. Sir S. then reprobated the exhibi- 
tion of the body of Hatch previous to inter- 
ment, and concluded with moving for leave 
to bring in his bill, which, after a few obser- 
vations frum Mr. J. Smith and Sir J. New- 
port, was agreed to, 

A conversation then occurred as to the 
pardon of Brock, Pelham, and Power, con- 
victed of inveigling the poor Irishmen. 

Mr. B. Bathurst and the Attorney-Gene- 
neral stated, that they had been pardoned 
in consequence ofthe opinion of the Judges 
that the existing Laws did not reach the 
case. The framing of anew Law on the 
subject was in contemplation. 

The Coroners’ Bill was, on a division, 
ordered to be read a second time this day 
six months, by which it is lost for the pre- 
sent Session, 

Feb.29. Mr. Alderman Wood presented 
a petition from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery, in Common Hall assembled, 
of the City of London, against the Indemni- 
ty Bill. 

- On the petition being read, Sir W. Curtis, 
said, “ I cam only say that I was present at 
this meeting, and 1 entirely disapprove of 
every word in the petition.” 

The Sheriffs than presented a petition 


from the Common Council against Mock 
Auctions. 

The petition was supported by Mr. Al- 
derman Atkins; and Mr. Lushington said 
the subject of the petition had already at- 
tracted the attention of Government. 

Mr. G. Banks brought in a bill for the 
more effectually preventing the destruction 
of Game, which was read the first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on the 
10th of April. 

Mr. B. Bathurst brought up the Report 
of the Secret Committee, which was read. 
It went over the same grounds, and came 
to the same conclusions in every respect 
with that presented from the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Upper House. Mr. Bathurst, 


moved that the Report do lie on the table. : 


Mr. Tierney wished to know whether 
the Committee had, as they were impower- 
ed to do, sent for persons, papers, and re- 
cords. The Report was a jumble of non- 
sense, a hash made out of the Derby trials 
and the old reports, in order to white- wash 
Ministers. It was the precursor to a Bill 
of Indemnity, with regard to which there 
had been no inquiry, though the table was 
covered with petitions. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived the House 
and country would entertain a different opi- 
nion with regard to the Report, and the 
events to which it related. He was con- 
vinced that the House would see the danger 
had been greater. Ministers were always 
ready to meet danger with vigour ; and 
when that danger subsided, to recur to the 
ordinary course of law for preserving the 
peace of the Empire. 

After some further conversation, in which 
Mr. Brougham, Lord Folkestone, Sir W. 
Burroughs, and Lord Castlereagh, took 
part, the Report was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

March, 2. Mr. Bennett expatiated upon 
he evils arising from the blood-system of 
rewarding Police officers, and adverted to 
the recent cases of conspiracy against men’s 
lives to obtain such rewards, and also to 
similar cases in 1772 and 1786. He moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal this 
system, with certain exceptions. He did 
not mean to abolish Tyburn-tickets, but he 
did not approve of the sale of them. He 
did not wish to take away the Sol. given 
to the executors of persons killed in the 
pursuit or apprehensions of highwaymen 
or other offenders, He mentioned certain 
Acts, part of which it was his object to do 
away. He was desirous of a clause to autho- 
rise Courts of Justice to assign payments of 
money for the expences of witnesses, &c. in 
cases of felony, &c. He wished to alter the 
present practice, by giving the Courts 4 
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better power of apportioning money for 
er Leave was given to bring in the 

ill. 

Mr. C, Wynn moved the third reading 
of the Election Laws Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Allan objected to the Bill, and moved 
that it be read a third time this day three 
months, which Amendment was, after a 
long discussion, carried, on a division, by 
51 to 44, The Bill is consequently lost 
for this Session. 

Sir S. Romilly brought ina Bill to repeal 
certain parts of the 10th and 11th William 
Ill. relative to stealing in dwelling-houses. 
The Bill was read the first time. - 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, Lord Palmerston rose to sub- 
mitthe Army Estimates. The Finance Com- 
mittee, he said, had given such details upon 
this subject, in their recent Report, that 
little more remained for him than to recapi- 
tulate them. The expences of the Army 
were more last year than the present by 
188,0272. 198. but if they compared 
the amount of the whole charges with last 
year's, including all the establishments, it 
would be seen that the total was less by 
418,400/, Upon a view of the numbers of 
men, there would be found a dimivution of 
995 men in the troops of England and the 
colonies. In Ireland there had been, last 
year, 22,000 men. This year the amount 
was 20,000. It was impossible, entirely, 
to equalize the numbers, but he stated the 
reductions, such as they were, upon a gene- 
ral calculation. The army in France had 
been reduced in total 13,344; andif a gene- 
ral view should be taken of the whole num- 
bers, including reductions in India, there 
would be a diminution of 21,640 men, or 
in round uumbers 22,000 men The Noble 
Lord, after going into a variety of minute 
items, concluded with moving his first reso- 
lution, which was, that 113,640 be the num- 
ber of men for the military services of Great 
Britain, [reland, &c. for the present year. 

Mr, Calcraft gave notice, that in the Re- 
port he should move for a reduetjon of 8 or 
9000 men, as he could not think it was ne- 
cessary to keep up 25,000 men in Great 
Britain, and 20,000 in Ireland. 

Sir M. W. Ridley objected to several of 
the items, and particularly to one for keeping 
in ordera botanical garden at St. Vincent's. 

Lord Palmerston said, the garden had 
been established under Sir George Young, 
and had been since under the direction of 
the Military Board, though it certainly did 
not, at first sight, look like a proper item 
for the Army Estimates. He should certain- 
ly enquire into the matter, and discontinue 
the charge, if it appeared to be useless. 

A long and general conversation ensued, 


and the resolation was agreed to. Resolu- 
tions were also passed for the grants of pay, 
&e. 

Mr. Vansittart then moved for 2,000,0002. 
to discharge interest on Exchequer Bills, 
Irish Treasury Bills, aud Mint notes, 
1,095,615 to pay off outstanding Irish 
Treasury Bills, and 560,000/. to be put at 
the disposal of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fand, being the 100th part of the 
56,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills issued last 
year. 

: In reply to Mr. Warre, Mr. Vansittart 
said, that it might not be uecessary to call 
on the House for any sum for the erection 
of fortresses in the Netherlands, as we had 
counter-claims on that Government, which 
would reduce itsdemands. Inreply to Mr. 
Shaw, he said no part of the contributions 
from France would be applied to the service 
of the country this year; the Government 
of France would pay the expence of the 
army of Occupation, and the semainder of 
the money would he applied towards the 
charges of erecting the fortresses in the Ne- 
therlands. The different resolutions were 
then agreed to, and the House was resumed. 

Mr. Vausittart, after a couversation, in 
which Mr. F. Lewis, Mr. Grenfell, and 
others, took part, obtained leave to bring 
ina Bill to amend the Act for calling in 
Bank tokeus. In the Bill which was in 
preparation, a provision was made for parties 
to pay or receive Bank tokens for twelve 
months after the 25th of March, in postage 
or taxes. 


Inadequacy of the Laws against Forgery. 
To tue Epiror. 


Sir, 
Ina recent number of your journal 
were some judicious remarks on Forgery : 
and as the public attention is at present 
much occupied by this subject, and the 
question involves some importaut and in- 
teresting considerations, I will attempt to 
prosecute what your former correspondent 
so well commenced. That forgery is a 
crime of a venial nature it is not my wish 
to maintain; but that it is of a character 
to justify the severity of its punishment, I 
must strenuously deny. In scarcely any 
offence, except in the awful crime of mur- 
der, is the law so inexorable, as in the case 
of forgery ; and is it equitable aud just 
that to defrand, or to attempt to defraud, 
an individual of a few pounds, should be 
put on a par with depriving him of exist- 
ence ? 

rom the extent to which the commerce 


‘of the country has attained, and the con- 


sequently greater facilities that exist for 
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the success of forgery, it became neces- 
sary to enact laws, if not to prevent, at 
Jeast to cheek so seriousan evil. For this 
yurpose, the penalty of death was inflicted ; 
Pat. says an intelligent journalist, * it has 
not had this eflect, and ought, therefore, 
to be done away with. This argument 
is, however, inconclusive; for, although 
the crime has ceitainly increased onder 
present circumstances, it is impossible 
to say in how much greater ratio itmight 
have augmented under a less severe sys- 
tem. 

It being admitted on all sides, that pu- 
nishment is not inflicted from a vindictive 
motive, but to prevent the recurrence of 
crime, it next becomes a question whether 
some other mode might not be adopted 
equally conducive to this object, and more 
consisient with the dictates of humanity. 
This is the grand fuleram on which the 
merits of the question rest ; bat as ex pe- 
rience is better than theory, and facts than 
conjecture, we shall adduce the practical 
results of different principle. The great 
Vrederick, of Prussia, whom no one will 
suppose to have been influenced by very 
tender feelings, was too shrewd a politi- 
cian to destroy, w bere there was a hope of 
reform, Hence he seldom resorted to exe- 
entions; but eondemuing offenders to 
work for certain periods on Ins fortifica- 
tions, still rendered them useful subjects, 


The Spaniards and Portyguese supplied 
their auhealihy stations Africa aud 
America by criminals, instead of sending 
yaluable soldiers to perish on the pestifer- 
ous shores of Guinea and Senegal, as has 
been the custom of our Executive govern- 
mentsi The loss, just claimed by the 
Dutch inthe early years of their eccupa- 
tion of Batavia, was in a great measure 
replaced by criminals, and by vagabunds 
of their own, and of other countijes. But 
it is to be regretted that they did uot dis. 
play equal sagacity in preventing, as ia 
remedying this immense waste of hnwan 
life: for desirous of making that couutry 
like the oue they hal left, they most inju- 
diciously set about forming canals, which 
in that tropical climate were the source of 
the deleterious exhalations so destructive 
to life, and teadiog so often to depopulate 
that, ig many respects, beantifal country. 
If then uations that we are in the habit of 
considering so far behind as should in this 
justauce have a decided adyantage ; is it 
right that, with these facts before it, our 
Jegislatare should stul sanction an indis- 
cyiminate execuiion for forgeries, 

It will be perceived that the present re- 
Marks are the application of a general 
priacip’e to a particular case ; aud what is 
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urged against the treatnjent of those guilty 
of forgery, might, with equal justice, Ke 
extended to other descriptions of criminals, 
How many have atoned by their deaths 
for sheep and horse-stealing ? The repty 
of one convicted of the latter offence is 
well known; whea asked by the judge 
what he had to say, why the sentence of 
the law should not he passed on him, he 
said, that he thonght it hard he shouid be 
hanged for only stealing a horses “ You 
are not hanged, rejomed the judge, for 
only stealing a borse ; but in order that 
hotses may not be stolen.” Dr, Franklin 
remarks, that the man’s lea was reason- 
able and just, whilst the reply of the judge 
was inequitable and bratal. OF Dr. I's 
authority, however, it is no small redue- 
tion, that these were his sentiments after 
he had, from having been the admirer and 
eulogist of this country, become its deter- 
mined eyemy, and was nothing loth on all 
occasions, to villify the government, and 
depreciate its institution—but fas est ab 
hoste doceri. 

The objection that exists against substi- 
tuling the more lenient punishment of ex- 
ile to a foreign clime, of confinement and 
hard labour, for the awfal penalty of death, 
is, that a diminished dread of the conse- 
quences would preduce a greater frequency 
of crime. Butthis is not the case ; for we 
find, that a sentence less crnel does not 
weigh with less force on the minds of the 
bad; hence the premises being incorrect, 
the inference falls.to the ground; and bere 
dgain we fortunately are able to rest our 
argument on the solid basis of a fact. In 
the jail of Philadelphia, which is ceser- 
vedly beld up by a celebrated critic as a 
model for all similar institations, a ra- 
tional but severe discipline is imposed ou 
offenders, and such have been its salutary 
effects, that veterans in vice are said to 
have declared, that they would prefer 
death to the undergoing it a second time. 
Thus it being proved that so indiscrimi- 
nate a recourse to the punishment of death, 
is opposed to the mild genius of Christia- 
nity, repulsive to humanity, ahd inconsis- 
tent with sound policy, it is a law that 
cannot be justified, and ought consequent- 
ly to be disannalled, | 

August 15, 1818. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Aug. 29, 1818. 

An Irish correspondent, who dates from 
Kilkenny, has “ just taken the liberty to — 
inform us, that besides the three ways of — 
getting into parliament, mentioned in our 
last, there is a much better practised in lis 
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country.” And he states his objections “ to 
all three” with so much native modesty, 
that we cannot but insert his own words— 
“for you will plase to observe, Mr. Editor, 
that the first way, that by a contested 
election, is very troublesome and harassing; 
and the second way, that by being out- 
voted, is very provoking ; and the third way, 
that of purchase, is very expensive. But 
the best way of all, is being put in, free 
gratis for nothing, as a representative of 
the people, without either cost or trouble, 
by a nobleman or gentleman's steward, who 
speaks a few good words in your favour, 
after a proper circulation of the bottle,— 
and promises that you will have the 
pleasure of agreeing with his proprietor, 
on all difficult questions of polities.” 
Certainly, this is au ancient mode of 
returning urembers to serve in parlia- 
ment. We find it employed in the earliest 
times; and among the oldest records of our 
leading families:—and, equally certainly, 
if ever the representation were what some 
intend by the term ‘“ pure,’—though we 
pique ourselves on being well acquainted 


‘with the history of our country,—we are 


not able to point out the period. 

Nor let it be forgot, that what some 
complain of as gross blemishes in our 
legislative assembly, have in fact very dif- 
ferent ideas attached to them, by others. 
For instance, it is said, what business has 
the son of a Peer in the House of Com- 
mons, while his father sits in the Upper 
House? It is giving two (or more) votes 
to the same person: for the family will na- 


‘turally follow the father’s party, Bat, in 


reply it may be asked, by what means 
shall a young nobleman be introduced into 
that free and extensive acquaintance with 
public men and public measures, which 
may mature his talents, if he have any? 
Aud where will those talents be put toa 
more efficient test, than in the Honse of 
Commous? He wil! there learn that noble 
blood and family coanexions go for no- 
thing: that his deficiencies will be sure to 
be detected; that he must cower to men of 
ignoble birth, if they possess powers supe- 
rior to his own; and that unless his abili- 
ties enable him to stand the encounter of a 
fair set-to, he must sink into insignificance, 
perhaps oblivion. 

Nor is this all: for it may be asked, by 
what means shall the people distinguish in 
their rising senators, the individuals in 
whom they may place confidence? How 
shall they become acquainted with the sen- 
timents of those who are to a certain de- 
gree independent of popular applause, when 
mistaken as it often is, yet sensible to it, 
when addressed to them, as every man 


must be sensible to it, when he feels it to 
be deserved, by his services to his country. 
Are those Peers who never were in the 
Lower House the more respected, the more 
efficient, or the more popular? 

We go farther, for we ask, by what means 
shall the Sovereign, in whom the constitu- 
tion reposes the confidence of being the 
best judge of merit—how shall he distiu- 
guish those talents for public business, 
which he may desire to call into action— 
which he may discern to be indispensable 
to the direction of national affairs? Old 
statesmen die, as well as others: who shall 
succeed them.?—their sons? No; not as 
their sons; but, those who possess the re- 
quisite talents and experience: and how 
shall these be known ?—whereas, let them 
shew themselves in the inferior branch of 
the legislature; let them acquire a steady 
reputation there; let their characters be 
formed ; and these will qualify them for 
those situations of confidence and dignity 
to which liberal and noble minds cannot but 
aspire, ina free couutry, Aud these cone 
siderations are independent of those — 
which all must confess to be important— 
the connexions formed by young noblemen 
among members notin the peerage; which 
they retain when called tothe Upper House; 
and which form a connecting link, of 
great strength, between the two orders of 
the state. 

It is demanded also, by those who look 
closely into things, by what means shall 
young men of sterling talents obtain admis- 
sion into parliament, when—as is often the 
case—their purses are not sufficiently stroug 
to stand a contest for a county, at the ex- 
pense of 40 or 50,000I., or for a borough, 
at the expense of 4, or 5,0001? The state 
wants men of abilities: but, men of abili- 
ties are not always rich: the state wants 
men of tried abilities; but, how shall abi- 
lities be tried, if they be not, iu some 
shape, patronized, by those who have op- 
portunity? flow shall they be publicly 
known, if not recommended by those who 
privately know them? and how shall that 
recommendation become effectual,—when 
in various instances, the electors cannot be 
judges of merit—in entire strangers, and 
their neighbours, whom they might pre- 
fer, supposing them qualified, would not 
accept the office of representative. 

If these questions be well founded, they 
amply justify our opinion that the election 
of a new parliament is among the most so- 
lemn, as well as the most important, trans- 
actions of our country. They demonstrate 
the propriety of considering our constitu- 
tion with impartial eyes, and of forming a 
judgment, free from the bewildering noise 
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and racket of family interests, of local at- | attached to it; and will want what all ban- N 
‘tachments, of party feelings, and of popular kers understand by the term of primum that 
rant and rancoar. mobile, ; : have 
Bit, the new Parliament is, as yet, liitle We are mistaken if the discussions be not rope 
‘othér than an embrio: we turn, therefore, | Somewhat prolonged: the public will be ing 
to the more immediate politics of the day, | amused with reports on reports.’ We shail al 
‘Among these, the singular coincidence of a | look to the conclusion: the beginning and the 
rise in the commerce of the country with a | the middle, will be uncertain’ and labo- pas 
fall in the price of the public funds, holds | rious: may the end be happy! the 
a conspicuous plice. Aud it deserves re- Will the interests of the world, beyond ela 
mark, that nobody asks,—why does com- | the limits of Europe, be there investigated iove 
mer¢e fise?—but, every body asks,—why | and settled? No: Europe will produce W 
do stocks fall? sufficient themes of discussion. “ But, opi- ont 
It is supposed, that the difference in favour | nion may be given ou late transactions: 
ofthe present year in the various branches | it may; and eventually something beside oe 
of ‘the Revenue “will approach towards | opinion may discover itself. Should it prove nt 
ri millions sterling : added to this, the re- | possible to bring all convictions to one me 
duction of éxpens*s, still going on, in some | pornt,—it will then remain a question how able 
departments,—say two millionsmore, There | far it is possible to bring the transgressing = 
is great satisfaction in contemplating these | party to reason. We know, that if there bo 
statements; for what should we say, if the | be such a thing as obstinacy in the world, heh 
decrease of revenue were such as to point | it abounds as much in the west asin the Wei 
out, at once, the occasion of the declining | east: Europe, no doubt, has ber share ; but a 
value of our public funds? To what cause | America is uot deficient. por 
can we ascribe a discount of omniwm so| We have already hinted, that the con- be 
great as three cent. or nearer to four | duct of America (the United States) in pi 
per cent., aud what should be a source of | taking possession of a province belonging T 
rofit, becoming a source of tnereasing | to Spain, situated on her frontiers, wili 
oss > give offence. It has givenoffence. It dis- be tl 
We have uniformly ascribed a portion of | plays a disposition so ambitious, so arbi- bani 
the cause to speculations in foreigu finances: trary, so unfeeling, so tyrannical, that how high 
another portion has been ascribed to the | ever we may desire our readers, and charge to us 
more than equivocal conduct of America, | ourseives, to wait till perfect information find 
to which some have annexed the probabi- | arfives on that, and ov other subjects, in stan 
liiy of au eventual embroilment of this | which we, as Britons, are deeply interested, ve 
country ; while others think, that the Bank | yet, we know not how to restrain that in- of a 
has motives for restraining the issue of its | dignation which ought to be postponed, the | 
notes; so that what passes under the name | perhaps suppressed. It cannot be denied, for r 
of money, is less abundant. We believe, | that America projects conquests in the wort 
that no judicious calculator would deuy | north,—conquests in the south,—and con rid 
that the stocks have been above their va- | quests on the ocean,—all at the same time!! Mac 
lue:—we presume that the increase of | Noancient state existing could realize these meit 
mercantile adventure requires an increase | projects: we shall see what a rising repub- a 
- of capital ; to be furnished by the stocks :-— | lic will do; and whether per fas aut nefas. —ho 
ay the late election has demanded considerable | Spain seems, at last, to be willing to 2 
, sums :—hence it is very credible, that se- | comant the decision of the cause of con- Ist 
5 veral causes contribute to this seemingly | tention between her and her colonies, to with 
paradoxical eflect. the assembled sovereigns ; our readers will 
“ng Nor cau we but attach some importance | not expect from us an opinion that this ap- pall) 
2 to the intention of the rival bankers of | plication will be successful. Affairs are ing t 
Rh } ; France and England to favour the Allied | very far gone: much blood has been spilt: perit 
a Sovereigns with their company at the in- | Spain must take the consequences of her any 
j tended meeting at Aix-la-Chapelle. What | former line of politics ; as we have repeat- to th 
do these dealers in money go there for? to | edly explained. cent 
“§ give political advice to the rulers of nations? | ~The contentions between Spain and Por- say, 
zi J —No; but to transact money matters; to | tugal—no small part of which is inter- welf 
y j raise, perhaps, millions at a few days’ no- | woven with America, dre not, so far as we who 
+ * tice: to pay off certain’ scores; without | can understand, in a“‘train of adjustment. mate 
which this kingdom cannot gracefully bid | The common priveciples which’ they the 
4 farewell to its unwelcome guests: ard those ought to be governed, cofitinue, as yet, that, 
aye kingdoms cannot gracefully receive’ their'| unsettled; or, at least, the parties are not fonie 
- own subjects, into their bosoms. The affair | pledged tothem. Till that be accomplished, and. 
| has ‘much delicacy as well as importance | nothing is done: hie labor ! hoc opus! cern: 
hy 
if 
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Nofurther argument js necessary in proof 
that the Sovereigns, when assembled, will 
have business enough on their hands—Eu- 

, at large;—France, with its clash- 
ing interests, strongly affecting Earope ;— 
and especially those dominions of which 
the crowned heads are representatives :— 
and then—if there be any time to spare— 
the difficulty of giving advice on subjects 
relating to the new world, by those whose 
sovereignties are situated in the old world. 


We must wait with patience.—All the 
confusions in the world, we hope and be- 
lieve, will issue in good. The progress of 
knowledge, certainly, is considerable. The 
progress of arts, of sciences, of personal 
comforts, of general industry, is consider- 
able: the conviction of the mutual depend- 
ance of mankind — of communities — of 
statesis becoming more efficient. That 
obstacles are great, cannot be denied; but 
we infer that a disposition for perseverance 

simong the distinguishing qualities of the 
day; and time may accomplish much—in 
fact, time has accomplished much—for- 
merly thought desperate. 

That the dispositions of man will ever 
be thoroughly purified, so that evil shall be 
banished from the world, is a speculation 
highly agreeable to some, and would be 
tous, could we bélieve it. But, while we 
find among our own people so many in- 
stances to the contrary—such loud calls for 
invigorating, for renovating, the principles 
of morals—for enforcing compliance with 
the public laws enacted for that purpose—, 
for reformation, in the best sense of the 
word, we must be allowed to donbt, whe- 
ther we yet see the dawu of the Millenium. 
Much was in proposal in the late parlia- 
met ; we shall wait to see how far the new 
parliament will promote the same objects 
—how far the prevalence of peace wili be 
taken advantage of, to secure and to estab- 
lish the best: iuterests of the vation, and 
with them those of mankind at large. 


That we restrict our observations princi- 
pally to the interests of Europe is not ow- 
ing to'any indifference respecting the pros 
perity of other parts; but, to the want of 
any ting really new to communicate, and 
to the coaviction, that Europe is now the 
center of political movements ; shall we 
say, the privet on which turns the future 
welfare of millions ? The whole world, the 
Whole of the human race, is uow so iuti- 
mately counected with the proceedings, 
the opinions and determinations of Europe, 
that, iu comparison, distant states—not co- 
lonies, are greatly di ninished_ in magnitude 
and consequence—so far, at Teast, as con- 
cerns a Political estimate of things at the 
present moment, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
TAoyd’s Coffee House, August 20, 1818. 

Tue prices ot the Public Funds dectine. 
Opinions differ as to the cause of this; and, 
whether it ought to be considered as the 
consequence of a political, or of a commer- 
cial feeling. If it be political apprehen- 
sion, which many think extremely plausi- 
ble, then it should be referred to another 
department of our work: if it be the con- 
sequence of speculation, (rather on the con- 
tinent, than at home) then, like other spe- 
culatious, it has for its basis the persuasion 
that things will be better (or worse) ia 
certain places; and preparations,—consign- 
ments—io this case, remittances—are made 
accordingly. 

All speculations have a view to probable 
changes—to the necessity of supplies, either 
actual orimpending, at an understood place, 
and time. When Lord Exmouth had bat- 
tered the Dey of Algiers’s palace about his 
ears, certain speculators concluded that his 
highness would undoubtedly want slates 
and tiles, for reconstructing his roo’s; and 
bricks for the solids of his residence. They 
therefore seut ship-loads of bricks and 
tiles: but, we never heard what profit they 
derived from their adventure; and yet it 
might have happened that this promptitade 
should have been well rewarded. The dis- 
position, and the power, to take advantage 
of incidents, are now more especially qua- 
lities of the British merch ants, than of these 
of any other nation: and sometimes thé 
close of the account shews that much may 
be done to very little (or to no) advantage. 

It is affirmed, that speculators w'w have 
ventured to send their property abroad in 
reliance on commissions, or on authorized 
agents from the Spanish jasargenis in South 
America, haveseason tocofigratulate them- 
selves on so much caution as induced them 
to order their captains to obtain tuformation 
at British islands, before they took a final 
departure for the Spanish Maiu. The pro- 
verb says, ‘all is not gold-that glitrers ;” 
aud report asserts— netiber is it silver.” — 
They find that the chances of pryment are 
very uncertain; that money does not fall to 
their share; that goods, not saleable in the 
British markets, may be had in small quan- 
tities ; and mules, or asses, iu greater plenty. 
In short, the country is in distress ; the 
government is unsettled; none who has 
property will part with it; power will take 
what it stands in need of—but adjourns 
payment sine die. 

And what shall we say of home specu- 
lation? There are in our markets, 7. e. in 
those of the various staple commodities, a 
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number of persons, who without being 
Areally) either buyers er sellers, do both 
buy and sell to a great amount. They 
watch the prices of commodities ; and when 
they discover any one that has, as they 
think, reached the lowest to which it will 
or can descend, they contract for a quan- 
tity, at the price;—and they wait the event 
which a few weeks, or sometimes days, 
turns in their favour. Occasionally, they 
derive great profits from the command of 
cash ; and, not seldom from the knowledge, 
or the foresight, that considerable orders 
are on their way to market; and to supply 
these, the quantities they have contracted 
for, will be wanted,—and, at an advanced 
rate. 

Our reports for many moptbs back have 
described the price of Rum, as very low: 
gnd the state of the market as very dull 
and heavy. Information has arrived, that 
the quantity likely to be imported, is barely 
what has’ been used to be looked on as an 
average—or less; it is known also, that the 
stocks in the West India warehouses are 
greatly deficient ; nearly 5,000 puncheons 
less than last year, at this time—(about 
17,300 to 22,000)—and that government 
contracts for 100,000 gallons:—these con- 
siderations in combination, bave influenced 
speculators ; aud they have lately become 
holders of extensive quantities. Those who 
first engaged in this, will obtain a profit. 
The price has since risen 2d. or Sd. per 
gallon, Others have taken the hint: they 
have persevered in their enquiries: a gene- 
ral appearance of revival has taken place, 
and large sales have been made. It is 
thought the article ig seld, for the present, 
to speculators, only ; but these look forward 
to a still higher cerreucy. 

In our Report for last mouth, we noticed 
the great and sudden rise in the price of 
Corres. ‘That also tempted speculaters ; 
hut, the lively demand did not sustain 
itsclf for more than a few days: it reached 
its Leight; was supplied; and then abated, 
if it did not altogether cease. In conse- 
quence, enquiries becante few and res- 
tricted; and prices gradually gave wav. A 
few days ago this listlessness aud indiffer- 
ence began to assume an air of briskness; 
the exporters who had daid by began to 
come forward, and make offers: they even 
excecded what was expected from them; 
and their readiness to purchase, convinced 
the holders (many of whom were specula- 
tors to a great amount) that these enquirers 
must contorm to the currency of the mar- 
ket; the prices advanced: ten shillings— 
twelve shillings— fifteen shillings — and, 
some say, eighteen shillings additional were 
realized before the day closed. In short, 
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after having been much lower, the prices 
agaia rose to the same, or nearly the sane 
level, as they had attained when we last 
reported. ‘This has suspended busiuess 
once more; the shipping houses being un. 
willing to give the prices asked; and the 
holders deeming their commodity of no less 
value vow, than it was before. Todo rex} 
business, one side or the other must give 
way: the appearances of the moment are 
not sufficiently explicit to warrant a judg. 
ment, or a guess. We can only say, 
that dulness is once more the order of the 
day; aud the probability is, that the prices 
which had been rum up, on the moment, 
will not maintain themselves, but must de- 
cline again, several shillings. 

We have already supposed that the com. 
mercial demand for Cofiee depended partly 
on the insufficient supply that could bool 
tained from other countries having colonics, 
It is even said, that this deficiency is general, 
—some affirm, throughout the world:— 
they say too, that Java coffee, which two 
years ago avas unsaleable at 76. s. or 80.s, 
is now a brisk!commodity at 150.s. to 160.s 
—bBut, this is, surely, stating the fact in 
extreme terms. 

We must acknowledge, that the same ar- 
gument should seem to hold good in respect 
to Sugar, also; and yet, the sugar market 
has felt but in a trifling degice, the fluctua. 
tions to which coffee has been subject. 
The advance has not kept equal pace with 
that for coffee. Is then, the supply of sugar 
more nearly adequate tu the demand ?—is 
the demand less in proportion ?—are the 
prices abroad lower than they are here >= 
or, what else establishes the difference 
between these commodities? Nor can it 
be said, that this depends on taste; for the 
market for Foreign Sugars has been, and 
continues to be, heavy. 

The holders, however, calculate with some 
firmness on improved prices: they report 
large deliveries from the warehouses : they 
observe, that the warehouses contain less 
quantities by nearly 6,000 hhds.at this time, 
than at the same period of last year :—the 
stock then was about 45,000 hhds: it is 
now about $9,400:—and they hope, that 
their turn for orders will come soon, Ap- 
pearances rather favour this expectation; 
but, perhaps not after the same rate with 
that which has affected the coffee market. 

In the Refined market bargains have been 
made for some time, in advance; and this 
gives an apparent flatness to the market, 
when, in fact, more business is doing than 
appears ; the execution of these contracts 
being in progress, mean while. ‘The re- 


finers have lately been working freely ; yet 
the market is but scantily supplied. A fair 
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proportion of refined goods is taken off for 
shipping, especittiy and powder 
loaves. The demaud for Molasses has been 
jively. 

The Corroy trade is in mach the same 
state as reported in our last. “The spinners 
sound about Manchester continue in a re- 
volutionary suspension. The consequence 
is, that those about Glasgow are reaping 
the benefit. [t is affirmed, that the Man- 
chester spinners bave been iu the course of 
receiving about a guivea and a half per 
pian per week, and women and children 
from 15 to 20s. during many months past : 
this they have thrown up; and now the 
Glasgow men, who are industrious, earn 
it is sakl, double wages—* It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ;” but, if 
this should prove the occasion of trausfer- 
the connexion of Manchester to 
elsewhere, it witl be recollected that the 
immediate agents in this transfer, though 
reduced to beggary, yet will have uo claim 
on compassion. They chuse to abstain from 
their usual occupation; their usual orders 
will go clsewhere; the usual consequences 
will follow :—what can be more natural, or 
more certain? 

Some have pushed these speculations so 
far as to ask, whether the ruin of other ma- 
nufactures, in various instances, has not ge- 
nerally been preceded by something of a 
like kind?) something bearing ingratitude 
to superiors on the face of it;—followed 
bya disgust, or dissatisfaction in liber | 
minds: who look elsewhere for what may 
answer their purpose, and the old estab- 
lishments fall, of course. We have neve 
seen this question particularly invesiigated, 
as it deserves: but we recommend it to the 
attention of the historians of the day, and 
especially to those who profess to pay par- 
ticular notice to mercantile and com- 
mercial affairs. 

The Cotton market may be considered as 
rather dull, especially in some branches ; 
while others shew appearauces of a revival, 
and some kinds have met with purchasers at 
tper ib. higher, while others have scarcely 
found customers at } per Ib. lower. The 
demand for exportation is not affected by 
home troubles; this has become brisk, and 
probably would be more so, did not the 
holders continue firm at the present prices, 
and rather look forward with expectation 
than apprehension. So far as an opinion 
can be made up under all circumstances, 
the holders should seem to be in the right: 
for, though the arrivals somewhat exceed 
the sales, yet the surpiusage is uot an 
alarming quantity ; andif established works 
undertake to perform what others reject, 
the market will soon be disburdened of 
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such accumulations as may have lately 
been thrown upon it, 

The voyage of discovery towards the 
North Pole has brought the question of the 
Fisueries, in those regions, more forward 
on the public mind than usual. That those 
ships would make their passage, we have 
never affirmed; but that they will ascertain 
several important facts we doubt not. We 
are told also, that the season has been more 
favourable than for some years past; that 
the ice though not wholly removed, has 
been more broken than usual; and that the 
field ice is much dispersed, though the 
float ace continues. It is more than possi- 
ble, that the present voyage may prove the 
precursor of others, attended with advan-. 
tages, which perhaps, ought not to be ex- 
pected from this attempt. 

The products of the Greenland Fishery 
have found a favourable market, and have 
met with considerable purchasers. The 
prices have kept steadily advancing, till 
the advance has reached, £2 or £3 per ton. 
This bas had its effect on the Southern 
Oil also; which has found an improved 
market. The latest intellhgence from Da- 
vis’s Straits announces the capture of na- 
merous fish ; so that, there seems to be no 
reason to fear any scarcity of Oil the en- 
suing season. This, will have its effect on 
T'ALLow, as a matter of course: the demand 
at present is not urgent: the prices are 
rather declining: and, on the whole, little 
apprehension seems to be entertained re- 
specting an efficient supply. 

SPICES at the last East India Sale sold, 
as follows; 
4000 bales black Pepper, Company’s 92d. a 
lotd, 
457 ditto Privilege, a 102d. 
107 ditto Damag’d, 834. a 94d, 
16 do white Pepper, Privil ge, 12d. a 122d, 
722 bales Cinnamon, Ist, 13s. 6d. a 14s, 
648 ditto 2d, 10s. 7d. a lot 
a 10s. 3d. 
341 bales Cloves, Ist, 3s. 1d. a 4s. 
106 ditto Qd, 3s. Bd. a 3s. 10d. 
176 chests Mace, Ist. @s 7d. a 8s. 8d. 
143. ditto. 2d, 7s. 8d. a 7s. 10d.—1 lot 
7s. Sd, 
324 casks Nutmegs, sound, Ist, Gs, €d. a 
Gs. 9d —1 1 Gs. 10d. 
176 ditto in sorts, 2d, 6s. Od, a 
6s, 2d —1 lot 5s. dad. 

8000 bags Ginger 37s. a 41s. 

Cassia Lignea £10 a £12 13s, 

Cassia Buus £17 15s, a £18 13s. 

Sago 335. a 43s. 

Inpico expect d fo rise; but, we 
have some doub s whether :his will exteud 
to all tiie ports equally. 

Tosacco is in brisk demand: partly for 
the trade, rea] purchasers ; partly on spe- 
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culation. The prices are more favourable. 

We think it proper to record that a few 
Packet¢ of Hors have been already at 
market: price £20 to €24. 

Rice, as we hinted in our last, is in 
considerable demand: the prices advance 
rapidly; and superior samples find ready 
purchasers, 

We have the satisfaction of reporting 
that the English Wuear that has been 
brought to market, is very dry, of good 
colour, and firm consistence. It weighs 
heavy, and, no doubt, will keep well ; such 
specimens as we have examined, seem to 
be of a somewhat smaller grain than is 
usual; and among those which we have 
seen in the field, or in the sheaf, not many 
have equalled those long, full, and fine 
ears, which have been the subjects of our 
admiration, The finer samples were bought 
up eagerly. The best old wheats, and 
the best Foreign felt the advance also. 
Beans rose considerably: we have seldom 
seea such total failure. 

Average Prices of Corn. 
Wheat 82s. Sd. Rye 52s. 7d. 
Oats 35s. 10d. Barley 51s. $d. 
Beaus 66s. 8d. Pease 59s. 3d. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.— The Harvest is now ended, ex- 
cept in a very few instances. The long 
continuance of fine weather, tells every one 
all species of grain must have been carted 


in excellent order. Wheats are a fuli crop, | 


and of the best quality. Their colour and 
beauty of samples are such as make them 
almost unprecedented. Barley and Oats 
are light, particularly on the strong lands, 
se the quality not to be complained of. 

eas somewhat a partial crop: Beans never 
worse; indeéd many of the farmers would 
give up the produce of the. latter for the 
clearing the ground. Seed Tares are said 
to yield pretty well. Clovers for seed so 
short, that they will scarcely come into the 
scythe. The plants of turnips are defi- 
cient, and those much in want of rain. 
Hops have been considered healthy, but 
now feel the effect of drought most seyi- 
ously. Potatoes the worst that have been 
known for a series of years.—Sheep and 
Lambs at exorbitant prices.—Wool much 
dearer, 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
thetr dates, with their Attornies. 
BANKRUPTS, Aug. 1. 

Abbott J. Weymouth street, Portland place, 
‘butcher. Sof. Young, Charlotte row, Mansion 

house. 
Blunt C. Tavistock street, Covent Garden, opti- 
cian. Sol, Richardson, Clement's inn. 
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Frost J. St. Albans, linen draper. Sol. Besant, 
Kennington. 
Houlbrook T. High Holborn, linen draper. Sols, 
Mayhew and Co. Chancery lane, 
Karpeles R. Snargate street, Dover, fruiterer, 
Sol. Isaac, Bury street, St. Mary Axe, 
S. City of London. Sols Morton and Co, 
ray’s inn. 
Prout A. Truro, Cornwall, grocer, Sol. Davison, 
Clement’s inn. 
CERTIFICATES, Aug. 22 
J Carey, Racquet court, Fleet street, mer- 
chant. H. Downer, Bruton street, Bond street, 
milliner. J. Emeny, Dover, draper. S. Free. 
man, Aldgate, London, innkeeper, Hugh 
M‘Guckin, King’s Mews, rope maker. E. 
Tebay, Hastings, ironmonger. . 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Aug. 4. 
Rattenbury H. Newport, builder. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


Gibbs J. Bishopsgate street without, grocer. 
Ingleby T. Birmingham, carrier. 
Lambden H. Two mill hill, Gloucester, pin 
manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Fitton J. Gosport, d and c. Sol. Minching, Nor- 
folk street, Strand. 
Flower T. Castle street, Holborn, jeweller. Sols. 

Jennings and Co. Carey street. 

WalkerS. Manchester, grocer. Sols. Adlingtou 
and Co. Bedford row. 
CERTIFICATES, Aug, 25. 

J. Bartlett, Beckington, Somerset, dyer. J. 
Benson, Birmingham, Pocket book maker. J. 
Fairlamb, Wynyatt street, Goswell street road, 
— manufacturer. S. French, parish of 

Terriott, Somerset, miller. J. Gunston, Per- 
ceval street, St. John street, cheesemonger. J, 
Tiinbridge, baker. Ji Roberts and Co, 

acclesfield,cotton’spinners. T, Tarrant, Li- 
lypot lane, Londen, .straw hat manufacturer. 
ingfield, Long lane, West Smithfield, 
saddler. 

BANKRUPTS, Aug. 8. 


Abbott W. Honey lane market, butcher. Sol, 
row, Mansion house. 
Cayzen W. Morgan, Cornwall, maltster. Sols. 
andys and Co. London. 
Ramsey J. Cadogan place, Sloane street, mer- 
chant. Sols. Crowder and Co. Frederick's 
lace Old Jewry. 
Salisbury J.and g, Liverpool, sail maker. Sols. 
Avison and Co. Castle street, Holborn. 
Walker J. Neithrop, Oxford, collar maker. Sol. 
Tims, Banbury. 
CERTIFICATES, Aug, 20. 


C. Battle, Red Lion and Spread Eagle yard, 
Whitechapel, stable keeper, S. Brampton, 
Hachel, Worcestershire, lime burn: 
er. R. Lloyd, Dolgelly, Merioneth, tanner 
C. Muston, Eppio , school master. H. Mycock, 
Manchester, shopkeeper. J.Richardby, Dur- 
ham, joiner, D. Smith and Co. Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire, scribbling and fulling millers. J. 
Walter, Bath, cabinet maker, C. Wilmot, 
Cheltenham, house builder. R. Wilson, Li- 
verpool, farrier. W. Wright, Bristol, vender 
of medicines. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Aug. 11. 
Coles C. Ditcham Grove, Southampton, and 
Fleet street, Lond. stationer, 
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BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


Ashworth A. Swan, Stansfield, York, fustain 
manufacturer 
Todd J. and Co. Tichborne street, haberdashers. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Ashby W. Godmanchester, miller. Sol. Clen- 

nell, Staple’s inn. 

Barlow J. H. Vere street, Oxford street, jewel- 
ler, Sols. Mayhew and Co. Chancery lane. 

Chorley J. Chorley, Lancaster, carpenter. Sol. 
Rotherham, Throgmorton street. 

Churcher J.Market place, Bromley, cordwainer. 
Sol. Suter, Greenwich. 

Williamson R. Ipswich, merchant. Sol. Toms, 
Copthall court. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 1. | 


W. F. Cotsford, Upper Clapton, plumber 
andglazier. T. Curme, Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, linen drapers. A. Illingworth, Philpot 
jane, wine merchant. A. Stansfield, Holebot- 
tom, Yorkshire, fustian manufacturer. J. Wal- 
ker, Shoreditch, furniture broker. 

BANKRUPTS, Aug. 15. 


Bentley J. and Co. Cornhill, watch maker Sols. 
Mayhew and Co. Chancery lane. 

Finley T. H. Whittle hills, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer. Sol, Milne and Co, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 5. 


J. L. Baker and Co. Leeds, merchants. J. 
Jump and Co, Fore street, hat manufacturers. 
§. Kirk, Leeds, ale house keeper. J. Sadd, 
Greystoke place, Fetter lane. E. Simonds, 
Atherston, Warwick, hat manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Aug. 18. 


Brain W. Snodland, Kent, miller. 

Elliott J. Bristol, coal factor. 

Page G. Cranbourn street, mercer. 

Rudge W- Carburton street, Fitzroy square, 
horse dealer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

J, Butt, Wapping, brewer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Breese J. Caerswys, Montgomery, grocer. Sols. 
Philpot and Co. Temple. 

Harcourt J. Chard, Somerset, banker. Sol, 
Ellis, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 

Ray R. Norwich, grocer. Sol. Tilbury, Falcon 
Street. 

Smith W. Leicester, woolstapler. Sol. Jeyes, 
Chancery lane. 

Whitson J. Old street, St. Lukes, coal mer- 
chant. Sols. Chapman and Co. Little St. 
Thomas Apostle, Queen street. 

Wilkins S. High Wycomb, fellmonger. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 8. 

J. Lansdell, Bexhill, Sussex, farmer. J. May- 
man, Dewsbury, innkeeper, cloth manufac- 
turer. R. Pearson, Doncaster, butcher. J. W. 
Rose, Bishopsgate street, silk mercer. 


BANKRUPTS, Sept. 22. 


Bousfield W. May’s buildings, St. Martin's lane, 
woollen draper. Sol. Blackford, Lincoln’s 


inn. 

Bruford C. Gallway street, St. Luke’s, cabinet 
maker, Sol. Reynolds, Hertford street, Fitz- 
roy square. 

Burton William, Hinckley, Leicester, hosier. 
Sol. Beckett, Noble street, Falcon square. ~ 
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Devereux Francis and Mark Lambert, Brabant 
ct. Philpot lane, merchants. Sols. Sweet and 
Co. Basinghall street. 

Durand J. N. Upper Cumming street, Penton- 
ville, merchant. Sof. Earnshaw, Redcross 
street, Cripplegate. 

Hoare J. Bristol, calenderer. Sols. Poole and 
Co. Gray’s inn square. 

James W. Clement’s lane, Lomdard st. mer 
chant. Sols..Nind and Co. ‘Throgmorton 
street. 

Jones M. Margaret, Pantheon Riding house, 
Blackfriars road, Surry, livery stable keeper. 
Sols. Draper and Co. Exchange buildings. 

Lumley W. Jermyn st. St. James’s, wine mer- 
chant. Sol. Haynes, Fenchurch street. 

Marshall J. Sheffield, shoe maker. Sols. Stocker 
and Co. New Boswell! court. 

Page G. Cranbourne st.silk mercer. Sol. Adams, 
Old Jewry. : 

Rose J+ St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, provi-« 
vision merchant. Sols. Clarke and Co, Great 
Ormond street. 

Spooner R. Cornhill, woollen draper. Sols. 
Walton and Co. Girdler’s ball, Basinghall 
street. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 12. 


T. Ashmead, Bristol, haberdasher. T. Bou- 
trell, Bury St. Edmunds, tallow chandler, T, 
Cook and Co. Strand, music sellers. Ff, Penfold 
and Co. Maidstone, bankers. J. Perry, Nant- 
wich, linen drapers- R. P. Sayer, Clarence row, 
Camberwell, scrivener. J. Stansheld, Stock- 
port, butcher. i 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Aug, 25. 
H. Burgess, Birmingham, factor. 
J. W. Pearson, Great Marlborough st. 
H. Stephens, Penryn, Cornwall, merchant. 
J. Smith, Holmfirth, York, clothier. 
J. Lane, Cheapside, warehouseman. i 
W. Whittington, Perry Barr, Handsworth, 
Stafford,farmer. . 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
R. Blore, Craven place, Bayswater, stone mason, 
J. Colbourn, Pudding lane, fish salesman. 
J. Ford, Bidboroughi st. Burton Crescent, build- 


er. 

J. Todd and Co, Tichborne st. haberdashers. 

George street, Mary-le-Bone, haber- 
asher, 


BANKRUPTS, 


Buckland M. Bayswater, victualler. Sol. Ro- 
binson, Half-moon street, Piccadilly. 

Ker R. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. Sols. 
Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn. 

Lear F. Strand, brush maker. Sol. Briggs, Es- 
sex street, Strand. 

Marshall E. Aldington, Kent, factor. Sols. 
Brace and Co. Surry street, Strand. 

Moran T. Holyhead, Anglesea, innkeeper. Sols, 
Phil pot and Co. Temple. 

Penn F. Marsh st. Walthamstow, plumber. 
Sols Russen and Son, Crown court, Alders- 
gate street. 

Thorogood C. Strand, dealer. Sol. Dickens, 
Cook’s court, Carey street, Lincoln’s inn. 
Wakefield J. City Road, builder. Sod. Carter, 
Lord Mayor’s court office, Royal Exchange. 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 15. 


J. Thompson, Mappleton, Derbyshire, far- 
mer. J. Brooke, Nantwich, brewer. J. Bell, 
North Shields, brewer. W, Sheppard, Bristol, 
bookseller. 
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PRICES CURRENT, June 20, 1818. Fire-Office Sharan §c, June 20, 
Canals. 
Chesterficiad .... Div. 5/.... 
(Div. 441) .. 


£. 
American — 0 
Ditto pearl . 
Barilla 
Brandy, Cogniac, bond.gal. 0 
Camphire, refined.... 1b. 0 
Ditto unrefined - 1} 
Cochineal, fine black, Ib. 1 
Ditto, East India ...- 0 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 
Ditto ordivary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,|b. 
Ditto Jamaica.. 
Ditto Smyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 
Currauts,Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth ......22 
Scrivelloes 25 
Flax, Riga........ ton 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Galls, Torkey.... cwt-- 11 12 
Geneva, Holl. bond, gal. 0 3 
Ditto, English......+59 6 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, ewt, 9 10 
Hemp, Riga ...... ton 47 0 
Ditto Petersburgh ....46 10 
Indigo Caraccas .. lb. 0 10 
Ditto East India .... 0 7 
Iron Bri ish bars -- ton. 11 10 
DittotSwedish c.c y.p. 21 10 
Ditto Swed 2nd sort 18 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod @ 0 
Ditto red------ ton O 0 
Ditto white -ton 38 0 
ton 8 10 
Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 6 0 
Mahogany.........-ff. 0 1 
Oil, Lucca--24 gal.jar 18 0 
Ditto Florepee, 3 chest 2 10 
Ditto whale- 0 
Ditto spermaceti--ton 75 0 
Pitch, Stockholm ewt. 0 11 
Raisins, bloom .... ewt. 0 0 
Rice, Carolina bond---. 0 0 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal 0 3 
Ditto Leeward Island--0 3 
Saltpetre, East ludia,ewt, 2 1 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib, 2 14 
Silk,---raw,..-Ditto-.. 1 18 
Tallow, Russia, white .. 3 13 
Ditto———,, yellow-- 3 17 
Tar, Stockholm....bar. 1 0 
Tin in blocks -cwt, 412 
Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 0 
Ditto Virginia 
Wax, Guinea------cewt. 
Whale-fins (Green!) ton 65 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe - 
Ditto Lishon ‘ 
Ditto Madeira 60 
Ditto Mountain 
Ditto Caleavella - 
Ditto Sherry 
Ditto Claret 


= 


Ellesmere and Chester(D. a} ) 65 — 
Grand Junction ...(Div.61.).. 20 
Grand Surry 5B 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. lov — 
Huddersfield .......- 

Kennett and Avon 22 10 
Leeds and Liverpool on 101.)250 — 
Lancaster 2— 
Oxford Div.31l. — 
Stratford & Avon 
Thames and Medway ...... 
Docks. 

Commercial .... Div. 3/. 10s. 
East India.....-.. Div. 71... 
London 
West India .... Div 101 

Insurance Companies. 
Albion, 50sh..£50 pd. 50 
County 


50 Spd. 
++ Div. Gl, 


= 
POOSSNS SHE SON 
aoocasoo® 


Sch 


— 


p 

Imperial -+++500 50pd. «+++ 
London Fire - 
London Ship 
Royal Exchange--Div, 10 .. 3 
Rock:- 
Union Fire Life--1001,20 pd. 31 

Water Works. 
Grand 
London Bridge.... Div. 31. 10s 52 
Manchester and Salford 
Portsmonth and Farlington 501. 8 
Ditto (New) 501... Div.G------33 
South Loudon 
West Middlesex-- 


Ditto Old Annuities 60 all nih 
Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd, + 
Vauxhall Bonds, 97 pd 
Literary Institutions. 
London, 00 — 
Mines. 
British Copper Comp. 100 sh.- 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver.. 
Batspill 
Great Hewas......15 pd.....+23 
Roads. 

Higigate 7 

Miscellaneous. 
Auction Mart 
Five per cent. City Bonds -- 
Chelsea--10 sh. Div. Div. 12 «-— 
Lon, Commer, Sale Rooms 100p 34 —s 
Lon. Flour Comp. 14 pd....... 1 19 1 4 
East London-- 1001. sh........-— 
Gas Light and Coke Company 75 — — ~~ 


—— 


eeesooeo 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Dryness 
by Leslie’s 
Barem. 


66 Cloudy 
74 Fair 
91 Fair 
29,79 99 Fair © 
Fair 
Fair 
320 [56 Showry 
30,20 98 Fair 
13 Fair 
10 Fair 
392 56 Fair 
302 60 Fair 
308/58 Fair 
396 \75 Fair 
302 892Fair 
10 Fair 
Fair 
91 Fair 
72 Fair 
72 Fair 
3 62 Fair 
60 Pair 
57 Faic 
92 Fair 
50 Cloudy 
55 Fair 
61 Fair 
61 Fair 
75 Fair 
30,0269 Cloudy 
04.56 Cloudy 


London Premiums of’ Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 12s. 6d,to 15s. 9d 
Africa, 2gs. 
Amelia Island, Ogs. to Ogs. 
American States, 40s. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s, 3d. to 20s. 
Brazils, 2gs. 
Hamburgh, &e. 15s. 9d. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 25s. to 3gs. 
Canada, 2gs. to 3gs. 
Cape of Good Hope, 2gs. to 24 qs. 
Contantinople, Smyrna, &e. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3ys. 

out and home, 69s. 
France, 12s. 6d. 
Gibraltar, 25s. 
Gottenburgh, 15s. 9d. to 20s. 
Greenland, out and home, 3gs. 
Holland 12s. 6d. 
Honduras, &c. 2 gs. 
Jamaica, 35s. 
Leeward Islands, 25s. 
Madeira, 20s. to 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, &c. 30s. 
Malaga, 30s. 
Newfoundland, 
Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
River Plate, 2¢s. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, ldgs. 
Stockholm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 20, to 25s. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh i7|b. Goz.....4s. 40 
The Half ditto ditto 8 12 ......2 2 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ..... 
The half ditto ditto 2 22 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 8 0 Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions... 7 0 0| Apple 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s Gd 


MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b.to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. lam. 

1818. d.|s. d.| 8. d.| de 
June 27 ..5 615 6 
July 5..5 O16 
015 

19 ..5 6/6 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 100s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 21s 
Loaves, 1248 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 


COTTON TWIST. 

Aug.19. Mule ist quality,No. 40 3s, 
No. 120 7s. @d. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 9d. 

Discount—224 per cent. 
COALS, delivered at 13s. per ehald. advance. 

Sundertand. Newcastle. 

July 26. .. 33s Gd to 39 6 | 33s Gd to 44 6 
Aug. 5... 3680 386/35s0d 439 
12... 3780 396|35s0d 446 
17. .. 363 9 88 Od 4486 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 21 45|b. per doz. 27 
Crop hides for cut. 22. | Ditto59 to 70... — 
Flat Ordinary .. 16 | Seals, Large.... 100 
Soap; yellow, £92s.; mottled 122s.; enrd 117 
CANDLEs; per doz. I[s. 6d. ; moulds 12s. Od. 


8 
7 
7 
7 


4 
0 
6 


Course of Exchange. 

Bilboa 383 | Palermo, peroz 128d. 
Amsterdam, Leghora ois 
Dittoat sight 36-8 | Genoa 
Rotterdam 9 | Venice. 
Hamb. us. 24 -6 | Naples 
Altona us. 2 oe Lisbon 
Paris, 3d.d, -35 | Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us, 55 | Rio Janciro 
“Madrid Dublia 
Cadiz 29 | Cork 

Agio Bankof Holland, 2 per cent. 


— 


HAY and STRAW.—ar 
Hay. Straw. Clover. 

& d. 

July 24.. 8 0 


0 0 
0 60 a 
0 e 


S| 3 = | 
July 66 | 75 | 66 | 4 
22 | 67 | 76 | 68 | | 
* 23 | 68 | 82 | 76 | | on 
24 | 76 87 | 72 
7 25 | 70 | 80 | 2a 
26 | 67 | 80 | 68 = — 
‘ 27 | 69 | 77 | 60 | te 
. 28) 60 | 74 | 64 
4 29 | 64 | 76 | 66 ai 
30 | 67 | so | 68 
31 | 67 | 76 | 60 
August 60 | 72 | 59 | 
2! 60} 71 | 56 

3| 64) 75 | 59 
4| 64! 92 | 68 
5 | 68 | 35 | 74 
6| 74 | 83 | 63 
7 | G4 | 74 61 

| 67 | 78 | 68 
9 | 66 | 74 | 60 
10 | 68 | 70 | 55 
12 | 60 | 69 | 57 
13 64 | 67 59 
14 | 60 | 64 | 58 
16 | 58 | 70 | 59 
17 | 58 | 71 | 63 
18 | 63 | 71 | 56 
19 | 56 | 66 | 55 . 
20 56 | 65 | 56 
8 
if 
| 
Bia 
| 
7 10 
( 
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nd of July, 


to 2'st August, 1818, 


|Pria 
276}, 


Daily Price of STOCKS, from 22 


D 


5 p.Cent 
Irish 


5 p. Cent. 


3 p. Cent 
Consols. 
Navy 


Imperial 
3 p.Cent 
Ditto An- 
nhuities 


1323 | 


202 


20 11-16 


20 11-16 
20 11-16 
20 11-16 
20 11-16 


20 11-16 
20 11-16, 
20 11.16) 
3 20 11-16 
ce Regen't’s Bir 
78 73 (771 62 
a 
75 


ane 


| 
a 


me 


wr 
wow 


iss) 


South Sea 
Stock. 


75% 


IRISH FUNDS. 


Government De- 
beuture 3} perct. 


| 


Government 


Stock, 34 per ct. 


Government De- 
benture 4 per ct. 
Government 
Stock. 5 per ct 
Treasury Bills. 
Grand Canal 


Loan, 6 per ct. 


City Dublin 


| Bonds. 


Loan, 4 per ct. 


Grand Canai 


Loan 6per cent. 


Royal Canal 


—}10} 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 


IN LONDON. 
July 31 Aug. 18 21 


AT NEW YORKA 
une 16 July 4 10 
y 


Bank Shares 
7 per cent. .. 
Old 6 per Cent, .cccce 
New 6 per cent 
3 per cent 


31 


103 | 1033 | 103 


140 130 129 
108 108 108 
par par 
104 103 103 


6-2} 684! 684 


Prices of the. 
FRENCH FUND: 
From July 18, 


by J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


ie + 
22077 | 782 3 202 | | — zip | 
2 27] — | zat 73 | 95 | — |20p | 773 
28/2763 772 20 9 — | — 
29] — | 772 8; || — {03 
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